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SOUTH AMERICA, 


Ir those states which were formerly cess of its conflict with the mother 
known by the name—Spanish Ame- country was rendered almost as much 
rica, had remained without influence a matter of regret, as of rejoicing. If 
on.the general politics of Europe, they any reliance can be placed on history, 







would still have presented a most im~ 
tans theme for political discussion ; 
ut when they have, unaccountabl 
enough, carried division into the gran 
European Alliance, and even given rise 
to rumours of offensive leagues and 
general war, they supply a question, 
which, for complexity and gravity, 
takes precedence of all others that at 
present interest the politician. 
Speaking of them, in. the first place, 
with reference to their own interests 
alone, their revolution-has- rendered 
them in effect independent, and this 
is perhaps all that can be said in its 
praise. It was capable of yielding the 
most magnificent benefits, but these 
have been sacrificed, less by the igno- 
rance, than the cupidity and false 
principles, of its nts, and its fruits 
could only have been worse than they 
have been, had it failed of success al- 
together. 
New Spain would have formed one 
or two nations, respectable, tolerably 
werful, and full of well-founded 
ope for the future. . The manner in 
which the, world is divided—the. ex- 
tent, power, and ambition of its neigh- 
bour, the United States—the past his- 
of nations—everything to which 
it -had been accustomed—and, in a 
word, every interest and hope, forbade 
its. dismemberment... The unit was 


nevertheless. split into a, multiplicity 

of fractions. South America was par- 

celledout into an infinity of contempti- 

ble states, and, by this, its brilliant 

prospects were destroyed, and the suc- 
VoL. XV. 





these states must, from ‘their proximi- 
ty and. various other causes, be getie~' 
rally embroiléd in disputes, atid ’ever’ 
kept. from cordial friendship ‘by jea- 
lousy. They must, be for ever cotn- 
paratively powerless even for defence, 
and it will scarcely ever be possible on 
any emergency to make them power- 
ful b alliance. They must, there-' 
fore, be without weight and influence 
in the administration of the law of 
nations, and the maintenance of the 
proper distribution of dominion—iy. 
debted for the preservation of their, 
rights and existence to the’ jeal ‘ 
entertained by the leading powers of 
the world towards each _ other—the, 
cringing, pliant dependants ‘of these’ 
powers—and capable of being, st any 
time involved in strife with each other, 
and swallowed up in detail, by that 
Buonapartean system of aggrandise- 
ment, to which ‘the republic of North’ 
America has .had_ recourse . 80° often.’ 
This must be the case.if we, look’ at’ 
them in the most favourable light pos-. 
sible—if we, as sR By fo rary. to. 
the conduct which | I, other, na oat 
have hitherto pursued, they will never 
appeal to the, sword in. their, quarrels, 
and, will never thirst for inctgage of 
territory at,each other's Gata aid Bat 
if we believe thathan ap nat re W 
remain unchanged, and that they will 
do what othér eountries have constant-' 
ly dene; then we. must believe, that, 
they will be, in itly at-open war 
with each other, until, perhaps, that 
which has been. so unnaturally ‘tort’ 
rae g 
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into fragments may again be cement- 
ner together by a of blood- 
shed. 

But this was not all; the form of 
government established in these states 
was precisely that which was the most 
discordant with the knowledge, habits, 
pean ae of the people.- 

: ‘British Constitution was hap- 
pily formed before the making of Con- 
stitutions had become a regular trade, 
even when the name of Constitution 
was scarcely known, and it was form- 
ed by those who merely sought to re- 
move perceptible evils, and to supply 
what was clearly necessary. It was no 
imported -exotic, but it grew sponta- 
neously out of the British heart, and 
it grew according to the laws of na- 
ture. It was a seed before it became 
a beautiful and productive tree. The 

d, independent, jealous, queru- 
stubborn, and dictatorial spirit 
of the Briton, could only be governed 
such a ee pevenrae's 1 
sprung into birth ;—the incorruptible, 
: » moral, honourable, Tefiee: 
tive, and intelligent spirit of the Bri- 
ton could only support it, therefore it 
flourishes and endures. He who wishes 
to know how arbitrary forms of go- 
vernment may be changed into free 
ones—how popular institutions may 
be: rendered benefits, and not evils— 
in what the food of liberty consists, 
and how the maximum of liberty may 
be reached, must unlearn all that he 
has learned of the present generation 
of ** Constitutionalists,” and devote 
his days and his nights to the history 
of this Constitution. 

The Crown, no matter from what 
motive, fortunately placed the first li- 
mit on its pea apie voppig a 
precedent a or 
extending the limit pp Resad gp prc 

ing to circumstances, in peace and 
will. The real rearers of our 
srg Ding the oe. teed 
telligence country, to the exclu- 
sion of the multitude ; and they were 
ided, not by speculative theories, or 
wish to usurp the supreme autho- 
nity, but by plain common sense, and 
visible needs of the nation. They 
were careful to make that. which was 
meant to be a monarchy, essentially 
monarchical, and to endow the Sove- 
reign with abundant power for dischar- 
ging the duties which devolved upon 
3 and they were anxious to pre- 
serve at all times, a government suf- 
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ficiently strong for all legitimate pur- 
. It is a remarkable fact, that, 
although they occasionally wrenched 
the crown from the monarch in open 
fight, and either returned it, or gave it 
to another, on their own terms, when 
they were smarting from its abuse of 
power, they.still placed no other per- 
manent limitations on this power, than _ 
are found to be, in the present day, in- 
— amp necessary for public good. 
When the Sovereign did not volunta- 
rily barter away a portion of his.au- 
thority for the supply of his needs, re- 
straint was only cautiously forced up- 
on him when it was felt to be imperi- 
pray | necessary, not by a faction, but 
by the body of the nation ; and popu- 
lar institutions and privileges were on- 
ly slowly concéded,’one by one, as the 
want of them became pressing, ‘and as 
the people acquired the qualifications 
for duly enjoying them. Whenever 
a different system was adopted—when- 
ever creeds of faith were followed in- 
stead of public wants, and the multi- 
tude were called upon to decide on 
changes in the government—the pow- 
er of the crown was weakened until it 
was unable to discharge its duties, and 
faction took the helm of public affairs 
—attempts were made to impose re- 
straints upon the Sovereign not clearly 
called for by national necessities—and 
popular institutions and privileges were 
given when the people were not suf- 
ficiently enlightened, upright, and un- 
animous, to use them properly—then 
the consequences were, fanaticism, 
phrenzy, civil war, and the loss of all 
that freedom had previously gained. 
The reasons are too obvious to need 
pointing out. When a question is left 
to the decision of those who under- 
stand it, the probability is, that it will 
be decided properly ; but if it be car- 
ried to those who do -not understand 
it, and who generally forsake truth 
when falsehood will lead them, it is 
pretty certain that the decision will be 
precisely what it ought not to be. The 
people will be reasonably unanimous in 
endeavouring to obtain what they feel, 
as well as think, to be necessary for their 
own ; but if the necessity and the 
benefit be only matter of speculationand 
uncertainty, they are sure to be fierce- 
ly divided in opinion 5 and it is only 
when unanimity prevails toa very great 
extent, that vital changes com ease 
in a government without producing 
the utmost measure of calamity. The 
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«monarch will, at all times, be able to 
‘ally round him, at least, half the na- 
tion, ifattempts. be made to diminish 
his power in any other than the pre- 
cise moment when he is abusing it. If 
he-be not invested with sufficient pow- 
“er to-control factions, he will exist 
only to produce public injury ; his ad- 
herents will continually ‘use: his name 
to excite: hatred against the govern- 
ment of which he nominally forms a 
part ; and his incessant efforts to ob- 
tain his natural right, will render it a 
matter of self-preservation in the fac- 
tion that rules him, tomake itself des- 
poetic, and to look at its own interest 
only, without regard to those of the na- 
tion. The struggle between them must 
yield, in the first moment, all the 
worst fruits of mal-government ; and, 
in the second, it must end either in his 
triumph or extinction. If popular in- 
stitutions be formed unsuited to the 
habits and genius, and uncalled for by 
the actual needs, of the people, they 
must either fall into disuse, or be used 
only for ea of public evil: no 
matter what the institutions and pri- 
-vileges may be, they will be nullities, 
blessings, or curses, according to the 
character of those who possess them. 
The power of the ruler must be ex- 
actly proportioned in extent to the ig- 
norahce, incapacity, and vices of the 
subject, and it must only be diminish- 
ed as these are diminished: men can 
only be kept in order either by the rod 
of authority, or their ewn good quali- 
ties; and’ can only be free by be- 
ing enlightened, conscientious, and 
If, unhappily, a nation be 
involved in civil war by doctrinal dis- 
putes respecting its form of govern-~ 
ment, the consequences must be, a 
government despotic to the utmost ex- 
tent of practice, or none at all. 
- Our present Whigs, who disgrace 
the name of statesmen as it was never 
i before, have the hardihood 
Siaeaeien that the freedom, which 
Now possesses, sprung from 
the Revolution. They ssiahe with 
equal truth maintain, that our first 
revolution gave us our present liberty. 
France possessed in Louis the Six- 
teenth, a sovereign whose chief failing 
was, his wish —— sere 
giving freedom to his people.: Had he 
only conceded it.as they became qua- 
lified ‘for -making a ri use it, 
France had obtained. ble liberty 
without a revolution; but he conceded 
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it more profusely, and. the  conse- 


- 
-quences were, civil war, anar 


tism. iron 
to perfection, not merely for. 
off liberty for the present, but far-nete 
dering the hearts of the French 
incapable, of receiving its at 
was not only the most galling one that 
the world with regard to the 
rere possessions of its sla 
ut it incessantly and most 

laboured, both by example and oether- 
wise, to banish ledge, religion, 
morality, honour, integrity, ina werd, 
— ——— a 
sustain freedom. Yet wii i 
tre ——— notwithatand 
ing what the jon. taught 
we wtee Siehiede 

not i to pieces by its 
mad attacks on other nations, it would, 


its power. At the moment when 
Buonaparte was crushed, end when 
France was even called upon to choose 
erent ee ow ts no 
cry was rai peop popu- 
lar institutions and liberty. Theehar- 
ter emanated, rather from a few of 
a cast-off minions, 

from the nation ; and, judging from 
their previous history, their .ebject 
was to secure for themselves power as 
a faction, rather than to give freedem 
- their country. This charter rem 

ered France comparatively. frees. 

on the return of-tine ty : ~* 
he would not evsy deign to cry‘ Li- 
berty !”—not a sword was drawn tode- 
fend it. He was again dethroned by 
i the present mo- 
narch was restored, but still liberty 
was Only called for by a sew.indivi- 
duals, whose conduct since has‘abun- 
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becoming free ; it shad, . however; 


taught her population to regard .poli- 




























































tical disputes with horror, and to be 


— as. to what was 
ir form of government, provided 
could enjoy internal peace ; and 

it was owing to this, that the 

+ the unsolicited, unearned, 
and undeserved liberty—was enabled 
to take»root, which was planted in 


her ‘It is a remarkable 
facts ins while almost all that liber- 


ty: has Jost in latter times, has been 
‘ yed by those who call themselves 
-its' exclusive champions, the most 
splendid triumph that it has achieved 
for ‘has been gained for it by the 
iswords of the very men whom we are 
-told to:‘regard as d 5; anxious to 
liberty from the universe. 
' Our ‘own Constitution is unques- 
‘tionably ‘the most stupendous and 
ificent monument of human wis- 
dom and ingenuity that the world can 
boast of. That it is as perfect ‘in its 
ieee be made, a 
‘be! proved ‘by: the fact, that; altho 
thal? thecheaals ‘im the country are oa 
-stantly occupied in endeavours to carry 
it aistep farther, not one of them can 
hit upon a scheme that wears the fea- 
tures of plausibility. Yet it is impos- 
‘\sibleto:contemplate it without per- 
‘ceiving, that it is calculated for our- 
selves alone, and that to the mercu- 
axial Frenchman, the ignorant and slug- 
gish Spaniard, the profligate Italian, 
and, perhaps, the enthusiastic and ima- 
-led German, it would be but 
aminstrument of mischief in the first 
moment;-and. of ruin in the second. 
yw a see, that y are only — 
-to, work it by being trai 
‘to the art cokes in teeny be that 
if it’ were now given us entire, in 
exchange for a ism to which 
we ‘been alone accustomed, we 
— scarcely draw anything from it 
at the outset but calamity, or acquire 
sufficient) skill a it “as we 
ought; before we destr it by our 
yer Whatswould chis Sicanel 
itution we oe - dis- 
position a tyrant, and the people w 
ignorant and regardless of matters of 
o ernment ?—-if the people were in- 
“with false political doctrines, 
and the: House of oe nr used its 
mighty. ‘for 
tiowand oppression ? ‘What keeps the 
<<'Three Estates,” distinct and endow- 
ed with distinct and often adverse in- 
-terests,'as they are, in general har- 
mony? Assuredly, in a very great de- 
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gree, their own will.. What would our 
pone wr be, if it were chiefly: in the 

of ignorant, corrupt, immoral, 
and seditious writers? What would 
our trial by jury be, if the jurors were 
not intelligent and conscientious? 
What would our House of Commons 


-be, if its members were not chosen by 


the votes, or influence, of knowing, 
public-spirited, and honest men ? And 
what would the Ministers, and even 
the Monarch,’be, if this House were 
chosen by persons of opposite charac- 
ter ? Notwithstanding the perfection 


-of our Constitution, it is in itself-an 


inert instrument, as powerful for evil 
as'for good, and it cannot compel.those 
who possess it to use it properly..:\Our 
freedom, and the blessings:which it 

ields,; must, after all, be found; not 
in our Constitution, but in our know- 


-ledge, wisdom, activity, concord, ho- 


nour, disinterestedness, morality, and 
religion. When these depart, freedom 
must depart with them, and our: free 
institutions, instead of retarding, will 
only hasten its exit. 

Our Liberals, indeed, stoutly main- 
tain, that the establishment of liberty 
will immediately produce in the peo- 

le everything necessary for its proper 
— but they only a the pure} 
doctrine by those hackneyed declama- 
tions which have become loathsdime to 
the ear from their absurdity and hor- 
rible consequences. Did our Consti- 
tution give us those natural qualities, 
which it makes its foundation ? Could 
it make the Frenchman and the Spa- 
niard, the Negro and the Russian, the 
New Zealander and the. Esquimaux, 
to resemble each other in intellect and 
temperament? Can it even melt. the 
Irishman, the Scotsman, and the En- 
glishman into one race? Freedom will 
expand the intellect of all, but it will 
not remove the inequalities which‘ na- 
ture has made; it will strengthen; 
and not. change, the temperament 
which nature has given, and, if we be 
by nature “‘ prone to evil,” its natural 
tendency is, to pollute rather than to 
purify the heart. It: removes*'re- 
straints, places temptations before us, 
and multiplies our means of indulging 
in vice and guilt. From the factions 
which it creates, the competition which 
it causes. for public trusts, the com- 
parative poverty of those who dispose 
of many of those trusts, the inability 
of the government to command ‘sup- 


port, and various other causes, it is 
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-constantly making the most fearful 
attackson public morals, instead of be- 
ing their parent-and protector. In all 
the free states that have before 
Setopen pacman eis ty as 
iy c morals, is 
it destroyed itself. If we glance at 
the history of our constitution, we 
find, that for ages it was frequently 
either inoperative, or at work only for 
public injury. Now the King was vir- 
tually a despot,—then he was the tool 
and slave of afaction. Now, contend- 
-ing rivals desolated the country with 
civil: war, for the crown, as though no 
constitution had ever existed ; then, a 
band of nobles trampled upon the 
throne with one foot, and upon the 
peasantry with the other, as though 
their will was the only constitution. 
Now, the House of Commons was in 
a state of suspended animation, then 
it was the cringing uey of the 
crown, and then it upon the 
sovereignty, butchered the sovereign, 
demoli the constitution, and ri- 
vetted upon the nation the fetters of 
military despotism. The most revolt- 
ing atrocities that stain our annals 
-were —— trated by the instrument- 
ality of the Houses of Parliament, the 
-Peers in their judicial capacity, and 
Juries—by the institutions which we 
reverence, and justly too, as the most 
ious of our national possessions. 
t was only when that immense class, 
which exists between the lower orders 
and the nobility, attained maturity, 
that the Constitution was put into pro- 
per operation in all its parts, and was 
made the dispenser of liberty and bles- 
sings. If it be possible to prove any- 
thing whatever, this must prove that 
popular institutions will not of them- 
selves create freedom,—that freedom 
rather militates against, than origi- 
nates and sustains, that from which it 
draws its vitality,—and that it is de- 
— upon the higher mental en- 
ents, and the highest virtues, for 

birth and longevity. 

Our American Colonies went to war 
with the mother country from no doc- 
trinal fanaticism ; ‘ Liberal opinions” 
were then unknown, or, at least, had 
not been condensed into a system to 
wage war with genuine liberty, and 
curse mankind. At — caer el 
ment, fought for t the - 
lieved — ates without thinking 
of i ce, and when at last they 

determined on having a government of 
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their they wished to have one 
that w be the most suitable for 
— character and circumstances. 
They were Englishmen in character 
and habit ; had been trained to 
the use and ent of liberty, and 
they knew nothing else ; they were 
without materials for forming a mo- 
narchy, and therefore there was only 
a blic for them. Those who for 
med the scheme of government’ were 
practical men, anxious to benefit their 
country, and the structure whieh they 
raised contained nothing of moment 
that was new to the people in practice, 
while it contained almost everything 
to which they had been accustomed. 
The , Moreover, were unani« 
mous in favour of this form of 

ment, and when they had obtained it, 
they believed that they possessed. the 
best in the world. It does not fall 
within the scope of this Article*to 
speak of its defects, to examine its 
operation, and to inquire what it will 
be when factions shall become so-un- 
principled and violent in America, ‘as 
they have so long been in this coun- 


What has been said will clearly :im- 
dicate the path which ought to have 
been followed in South America, but 
the directly opposite one was followed. 
The authors of the South American 
revolution were Liberals; and 
cemmenced it almost wholly, not from 
pressing national needs, or just quar- 
rel with the parent state, but to’prac- 
tise their political doctrines. » This 
would have been: most ilous, even 
if their creed had been true; rational, 
and practical; if) it: had been 
Toryism. It was \of necessity to 
tract those with disputes on abstract 

rinciples of government who were 

estitute of political knowledge—it was 
to oe em the 
spring of action, and to attempt to ob- 
tain freedom ‘by the agency of that 
which can establish no other ‘govern- 
ment thana tyranny. But the creed 


of these = ea * liberal 
inion e farrago 
e equality of man, and not*the ne 
of man, possession of liberty, and 


a of all a can nurture 
i J course, t! principles 
parr abe inculcated that were the most 
false and , and those insti- 
tutions only were thought of, that were 
the most unfit, and the most likely to 
be perishable. 





- The condition of South America was 
exactly the reverse of that.of North 
America,in the contest of the latter 
for its ind » The most mark- 
ed inequalities existed in the circum- 
stances, of its inhabitants. One class 
was rich, luxuriant, fond of splendour 
and magnificence, and, in the highest 
degree, aristocratic from birth and the 
ion of those amongst whom it 

moved. The ~~ o of — popu- 
lation, com ding a very large p7o- 
i of the whole, existed in the 
stages of poverty, servitude, vice, 

and ignorance—of mental and bodily 
degradation. The former displayed the 
inertness of the Spaniard, doubled by 
the enervating influence of a tropical 
climate ; the latter possessed thespright- 
ly, unreflective, unstable, foppish, sen- 
sual,'selfish, insincere, dishonest, wild, 
and passionate temperament of the In- 
dian, Negro, and Creole. It was not 
possible to amalgamate both into one 
adhesive body. They had been accus- 
tomed only to the rule of an absolute 
monarch, they knew nothing whatever 
of practical liberty, and, in addition 
to this, the higher an the wealth 
anil intelligence of the country, were 
ee principles, and opposed to the 
olution. Common sense loudly pro- 
claimed that monarchy was alone cal- 
culated for such a population, and that 
while this tion was disabled by 
mentaldefects, habit, and condition, for 
rendering republican institutions ope- 
rative for public good, it was endowed 
with almost everything that could con- 
vert, republican liberty into a plague. 
The erection of a rational monarchy 
with a member of the royal family of 
Spain at its head, would, in all proba- 
bility, have converted the higher class 
of the people into supporters of the res 
volution, while it would, no doubt, 
have been as palatable to the lower 
class as a ic. Unanimity, so es+ 
sential for the stability of new govern 
ments, would thus have been secured. 
The power of the Crown might have 
been limited to the utmost extent. The 
must have accepted it on the 

terms of the givers, and he would have 
possessed no party, and no means of 
any kind, to enable him to violate the 
compact. Such a government would 
have stood on the natural foundation 
of governments ; it could scarcely have 
iled of being permanent, and of reals 
izing the best hopes of its subjeets. 
The Liberals, however, must always 
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follow the sainé conduct in all ‘coun- 
tries, and they must, above all things, 
vs the sovereign power. to 
‘ selves. A population like this was 
formed into a variety of petty repub- 
lics , each, of course, having at its head, 
a party of the leaders of the revola- 
tion } 


South America therefore presents 


‘the following monstrous incongruities. 


A population consisting of three or 
four distinct, hostile, and unmixable 
races of men, of which, one is com- 
posed of decided: aristocrats, who re- 
gard the others, not merely as inferi- 
ors in statien, but as beings ranking 
only just above the brute,—and of 
which a very large portion are slaves, 
or nothing better, is governed by re- 
public. A population ignorant in all 
things, and profoundly ignorant of tlic 
principles and practice of liberty, ha- 
ving no literature and no public opi- 
nion, composed chiefiy of the rich and 
of the extreme poor, and licentious in 
the highest degree, is governed by:re- 
publican institutions. The degraded 
slave, the outcast Indian, and the de- 
spised Creole, have governments which 
continually ring in their ears the doe- 
trine of equality, the ‘rights of man, 
&e. &c. Ultra Liberals are formed in- 
to governments which profess to be li- 
berty personified, and still render one 
part of the people the tyrants of the 
other ;—which affect to secure a com- 
munity of political rights, and _ still 
give to a great part of their subjects 
no political rights whatever. Govern- 
ments are established which are hated 
by one part of their subjects, as being 
founded on false principles, which are 
—— by another part, as conceding 
nothing that they ought to concede, 
and which are scarcely cordially reve- 
renced by any, except those who draw 
emoluments from them. 
Some of the fruits have already ap- 
ed, and others will speedily fol- 
ow. These republics are already agi» 
tated by factions of the worst ae 
tion—factions struggling only for the 
reins of power. Even before the contest 
with the mother country is ended, we 
see in someof them, onesetof men after 
another, seizing upon the government 
by auain force, as though no constitu« 
tion existed. If human nature remain 
unchanged, and chance interrupt ‘not 
the operation of natural causes, this 
will continue until it end in theides 
struction of South American republi- 
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, or the government, 
to control . The natural and 
= van hoa nen the form and con- 

ition of society, and the national in- 
stitutions, which in this country keep 
factions within due bounds, are in a 
great measure unknown in South Ame- 
rica ; and, on the contrary, the people 
are in a state iarly calculated for 
enabling factions to me lawless 
and to work their ruin. But what the 
blics have chiefly to dread is, the 
effect which the doctrines on which 
they stand must have, when they are 
rendered familiar to the lower orders. 
This must take place ; the principles 
of Liberalism must become the creed of 
the slaves, the Indians, and the subor- 
dinate portion of the Creoles, and the 
passions of these must be continually 
worked upon by faction. The conse- 
quences, all may anticipate. 

It is time now to speak of the ques- 
tions which agitate Europe respecting 
these States. 

That Spain should be exceedingly 
anxious to regain the sovereignty of 
them, is perfectly rational ; and that, 
if she can reconquer them without as- 
sistance, she has a right to do so, is 
admitted by every one. But that she 
has a right to hire, or to-receive with- 
out hire, such assistance from other 
powers, even though it be only meant 
to recover for her what she has lost, is 
strenuously denied. It would be idle 
to-enter into the labyrinth, into which, 
the discussion of the principle of this 
denial would lead. England and Ame- 


rica have protested against such assis- 
prong sk pecs te eye) the idea of 
furnishing it seems to entire 

abandoned 3; there is therefore an po 
of the matter. America could do this 
safely, for she hasneither colonies nor 
allies, she seldom puzzles herself 
with maxims of honesty and consis- 
9 pe the prosecution of her policy. 
With us it was a different matter. We 
have both colonies and allies ; we have 
something to lose in other parts of the 
world, as well as something to gain in 
South America. i We have by our 


ee und 
using a ship, or a 
soldier ena seg eam ere 
we may in the Kast Indies else- 
where. It would, however, no doubt, 


be against our iary interests of 
the moment, for South America to 
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be again controlled by the mother 

- The opinionwhich has been so wide~ 
ly inculeated, that the powers 
of the continent wish to reunite South 
America to Spain in order to stay the 
contagion ofrevolutionary principles, is 
unworthy of belief. These powers had, 
at least, a very strong interest in put~ 
ting down the Crown-veiled ‘repub- 
lic that was reared in Spain. Lee 
eommanded, if public law forbade, 
them. However ie as 


govern- 
ments they may be, must still be 
as solicitous for their own existence, 
as though they were free ones ; and 
i all the 
as belie~ 
t the existence 


it was loud] 
Liberals in the world, as we 
ved by themselves, tha 
of the new Spanish was 
imeompatible with their own. ‘Not 
merely the principles on which this 
vernment was raised} but all the ine 
ed personal feelings of the 
party were fiercely opposed, not to the 
policy, but to the existence of the 
other European governments; 
regarded the subversion of hina 
vernments, as @ matter alike probable 
and desirable. They proclaimed the 
governments of England and Fratice 
to be tyrannies, as well as those of ‘Aus 
stria and Prussia ; and no nation and 
monarch were more abused by theif 
public prints, than England and her 
King. It was impossible for a governs 
ment like this, ruling a nation of ‘the 
second class, and forming a member 
of the great family of European go 
vernments, while almost every” state 
was agitated by powerful factions pro 
fessing its principles and labouring to 
accomplish its wishes, to exist, with 
out endangering the existence of other 
governments. It could not harmonize 
with them, or avoid provoking their 
dislike, except by apostacy; it was 
compelled by self-preservation, as well 
as principle, to foment their internal 
disturbances ; its professions of noms. 
interference were neutralized by the 
doctrines which it publicly inculea- 
ted, and its personal connection with 
the revolutionists of every state; and 
its physical Me eas so ; 
was counterpoised by the 
of the revolutionary factions that al 
most everywhere existed. But with 
regard to the States of South America 
matters are wholly different. Their 
feebleness, distance from, and want of 
connection and influence in Europe; 





! even with regard to.doc- 
far below its fears. If,the.al- 
wish blicanism to 
an ae 
ies. of t states to yi 
can bone! fruits, and te destro 
themselves. : 

It has been said, that the allied so- 
vereigns merely wish for the establish- 
ment. of some rational, practical, inde- 

government in South Ame- 
ica, for the benefit of itself alone. 
would be but little to condemn 
in: such a wish, even though it savour- 
of the impossible. The warmest 
i of South America would wish 
it. converted into. one, or two, 
constitutional monarchies, framed w 
onthe model of the British one, as 
as. the genius, habits, and circum- 
stances of the population would per- 
mit, and having, ae aneiceneniens 
practical, experienced men of Briti 
Scostivationsl _ptinciples He would 
wish this, pai mmenely ap 2cseny’ 00 ts 
future prosperity, happiness, an t- 
og a order that it might be 
saved from impotency, strife, misrule, 
anarchy, bloodshed, and ruin. If man- 
kind: would act from right motives 
alone, this might be easily accom- 
plished, for its expediency woyld be 
admitted by all parties. But were the 
i igns to propose that the 


allied sov: 
people should themselves trace the 
ies of these monarchies, that 
should have all the royal houses 
i , all mankind 


ipdin tention eom-ante 
sovereigns should guarantee 
the permanence of these monarchies, 
and the preservation of internal tran- 
illity—such a scheme, however sa- 
it might be for the country, 
however palatable it might be to the 
at large, could still only be 
into effect by force, of 
in direct opposition to public 


ot only the Liberals of Europe 
government of the United 
but the powers that be in South 

resist it with all their 
is would be a sufficient 


iI 


ul 
os e 
i 


i 
A 
Fo 
a 


i the protest of 
United States 


Leb. 


egnines the interference of Allied 
owers with the affairs of South Ame. 


rica, that this protest may safely be 
referred to the lowest. of interested 
motives. It is the manifest interest 
of the United States, that South Ame- 
rica should be divided and governed 
as itis. If the latter formed but one 
state, it might easily possess itself_of 
a formidable fleet, a numerous army, 
and powerful allies, and might be- 
come a sturdy equal and a galling 
curb, as well as a valuable neighbour. 
But the feeble, jarring republics must 
be content to remain without fleets, 
armies, gnd allies ;—they must be con- 
tent to act the slave when North Ame- 
rica, pleases to act the bully, and to 
look on in submissive trembling, when 
she pleases to aggrandise herself, ei- 
ther to their danger, or at their ex~ 
pense. She will. be in the western 
world, with regard to power, the 
France, as it was in the days of Buo- 
naparte on land, and the England on 
the ocean. , In exactly the same pro-~ 
portion in which it is the interest 
of the United States for South Ame- 
rica to remain what,it is, it is the in- 
terest of England that it should not 
80 remain—that it should be consoli- 
dated into one, or two, powerful states. 
Next to South America itself, no coun- 
try in the world has so great an inté- 
rest in promoting such consolidation 
as Great Britain. This violent clash- 
ing of interests ought at any rate. to 
make us exceedi cautious in se- 
conding the views of North America. 
Wi to the future influence 
of the States of South America on our 
general interests, they will, no doubt, 
furnish an extremely beneficial mar- 
ket for our trade. With this we must 
be satisfied. They will add vigour to 
the rivalry which exists between us 
and the United States, revive our 
fainting jealousies and animosities, and 


‘make us almost natural enemies. They 


will frequently embroil us in disputes, 
and not seldom in war, with that 
power ; for the vation of their 
rights ays its invasion, one of their 
terri om its grasp, will, in a great 
a devolve = us. While they 

ill thus render the duty of guarding 
our interests more difficult, make the 
task of maintaining the balance of power 
more extensive and laborious, and mul- 
tiply the cna of Mg Nay its evil 
consequences, Ww compara- 
py worthless - allies and auxilia~ 
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ries. We must have no alliance with 
them—we must draw none of the be- 
nefits from them that spring from al- 
Hance, and still we must act for them 
towards the United States, as though 
We were cemented by alliance into 
one ; and we must fight for them, when 
fighting is the order of the day, as 
principals, and almost single-handed. 
We mer ee Mp not vo ae a 
negative advantage of quarreling for, 
and of being assisted te the whole 
when we do quarrel for them ; but it 
must be for one at a time, with, not 
seldom, some of the ethers opposing 
us’ in the’ business. This must, of 
course, add to the chances in favour 
of the frequency of strife, and increase 
the odds against us when we are en- 
gaged in it. Looking at British in- 
térests alone, it is painful in the ex- 
treme to think of what South America 
imight have been rendered, and to see 
what it has been made. As one State, 
it would have yielded as many pre- 
Sent benefits to our trade as it yields 
im its divided condition. With one 
rational, stable, efficient government, 
ee cay would have been entirely 
favour of an increase of this trade } 
but with the existing hundred cock- 
hey, shadowy governments, probabi- 
lity is wholly in favour of its inter- 
ruption and decrease from internal 
contentions and chan As one State, 
South America would have formed a 
natural and most valuable ally to 
Great Britain : it would have enabled 
us to preserve important national pos- 
sessions, which we can scarcely pre- 
serye without an ally, and for the pre- 
servation of which, we must now seek 
one in vain. Both would have had 
territory bordering on that of the 
United States— would have had 
@ clear interest in guaranteeing the 
inviolability of each other’s territory, 
‘and in restraining that power from 
further ieatendiaties itself, and their 
combined means would have been am- 
oly sufficient for the As it 
‘in our next contest with the Uni- 
‘ted States for our possessions that lie 
near them, we must fight alone, and 
national vanity itself can scarcely hope 
for a favourable issue. 
"The main object of these remarks 
is, to draw the attention of our states- 
men to the real merits of the great 
oo respecting “South America. 
‘Ft is in general as 4 mere af- 
fair between liberty and slavery, be- 
Vor. XV. 


South America. - 
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tween trade and no trade: the’ 
and Radicals huzza, because that por~ 
tion of the world is throwing off @ 
monarchical government ; the better 
portion of us wave our hats, because 
it is sw zy the list of free States, 
and the tide of our commerce and 
pepe mere and all seem to think 
that, vided it become independent, 
and allow us to trade with it, thereie 
nothing more to be anxious about; 
either for its own sake, or ours. We 
seem to believe, that the best institu~ 
tions will naturally be formed ; 
things will naturally take the best 
channel for the fature ; and that it is 
impossible for error to be. committed 
now, and calamity to be reaped heres 
after. Is this delusion, so glaring aud 
disgraceful, to last for ever? and aré 
we, while we are boasting of being 
wise above all who have gone before 
us, still to pursue conduct that would 
be scarcely worthy of children?) 
To what is all this owing?’ What 
has Pat the extensive regions of 
South America in the worst 
situation that the ro of their 
independence could have placed them 
in, with regard to themselves and to 
Europe? What eauses this consum- 
mation to yield the least possible be+ 
nefit to Great Britain, both with re- 
spect to the present and the future? 
And en causes ne — blindness 
te truths so a mt new prin- 
ciples of ‘iotiel anton and government. 
—Liberal opinions and Liberals. A 
new tace of usurpers and tyrants, con- 
sisting of discarded and would-be 
statesmen, and needy and ambitious 
soldiers, has sprung into being, andit 
is to that we are i ted for this mass 
of present loss and fearful anticipa+ 
tion. ings cannot be done now as 
formerly. i 
cannot now find accomplices to 
the crown on his head, therefore the 
a is shared ; an army cannot now 
raised a ts and con- 


nections to fight avowedly for the so- 
vereignty, therefore one is provi 
by disorganization, and Liberty is the 


rall 


g cry for the establishment of 
ano 


cal tyranny. But motives 
and objects are substantially unchan- 
ged. 1f we diapaadldiaphily sempiailie 
creed and practice of these usurpers, 
with those of absolute monarchs, the 


latter are demonstrably the best, not 


metely with regard to national weal 


rr 
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to genuine liberty itself. But never- 
provided “wep bender Te = 
) crown troyed, or 
sufficiently stripped of power, no go- 
vernment can be formed that will ty- 
rannize ; and that, as freemen, we are 
bound, not to oppose, if we cannot 
support, those who have liberty in 
ir mouths, whatever may be their 
» motives, schemes, and ac- 

tions. 

Instructionis profusely spread around 
us, if we would but deign to gather 
it... What effects have the Liberals al- 
ready produced in the world? The 

liberty from France when it 

was already in her grasp, and gave her 
a tyranny of the most oppressive de- 
scription—-a tyranny which lasted 
thirty years, and which, as far as hu- 
man wisdom can determine, would 
have lasted to the end of time, if it had 
not been destroyed by one of those 
miraculousinterpositions, which prove, 
that the affairs of men are still con- 
trolled by the will of Heaven. They 
have filled Spain with political fana- 
ticism, and inflamed the people with 
a horrible thirst for each other's blood. 
All -hopes of liberty are at present 
blasted in that unhappy country, and, 
whatever may be the wish of her 
rulers, they must of necessity be des- 
pots—whether these rulers be royalist, 
or republican, she must now be go- 
verned by a searching, sleepless tyran- 
ny, or not at all. They have brought 
Portugal to nearly the same situation. 
In the Italian States and Germany, 
they have awakened the slumberi 
energies of the government, render 
the unremitting exercise of these en- 
ergies a matter of necessity, and re- 
plunged those, who were making con- 
siderable advances towards practical 
liberty, into positive slavery. The si- 
tuation in which they have placed 
South America has been already 5 
ken of. While their influence 
thus. been felt in so large a portion of 
the world, in no one State where they 
have been able to accomplish any- 
thing, have they produced anything 
but calamity. Setting aside the bl 

have caused to be shed, the dead- 
i Bae they have kindled, and the 
fernerion wounds they have given 
to the morals.of mankind, wherever 
they have found a spark of liberty, 
they have invariably quenched it. 
The Continental Sovereigns at the 
peace were unquestionably friendly to 


South America. 
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the gradual extension of genuine li- 
berty. . They gave freedom to France, 
they gave Jom to Holland ; the 
King of Prussia prerainen his subjects 
a Constitution, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia made important ameliorations in 
the condition of his people, and their 
words and actions were favourable to 
the cause of freedom throughout. The 
Liberals oars pig their +7 - 
es, echoed the old dogmas o: 
sas Revolution, and the splendid 
prospects of mankind vanished. The 
concession of a single point would 
have been madnessin these Sovereigns, 
when nothing less was pret og 
than that, which would have involved 
themselves and theirdominionsin ruin. 
Liberty, not merely practical, but char- 
tered liberty, has therefore been with- 
in the reach of a very large portion 
of the present generation, and it has 
been banished—to be seen again only 
by posterity—by the Liberals alone. 
Those who are at present the most in- 
veterate enemies of liberty, those who 
in the present age have literally work- 
ed its ruin, are the “ Constitutional- 
ists.” And, saying nothing of the in- 
satiable ambition and cupidity of these 
wretched persons, what national ob- 
jects do they profess to have in view? 
Are we now strangers to what their 
principles and schemes produced in 
France? Is there any man—even a 
Whig—who knows his right hand 
from his left, who will say, that the 
constitutions of Spain, Fame and 
Naples, could have governed, could 
have existed in, any nation whatever, 
without resolving themselves into ty- 
rannies of the worst kind? Is it a 
matter of doubt with any one, that 
the practice of their creed, civil and 
religious, would debase still more, al- 
ready debased humanity, and would 
quadruple the misery under which 
mankind now labours? Were we to 
allow the “ Constitutionalists” to do 
what they wish, we have it in proof, 
that they would root up what at pre- 
sent exists, only to replace it with what 
would be infinitely more pernicious— 
that they would destroy the govern- 
ments that are, only to build up others 
that would immediately fall to pieces 
—and that they a break up so- 
ciety, only to change order into anar- 
chy for a moment, and then to esta- 
blish tyrannies, a thousand times more 


galling, than any that can now he 
ound in Europe. ‘ 
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however banished at present, will, in 
the*next generation, ‘be wed eprom 
of ‘all. Liberty. will be y attain- 
ed for the world, when it shall be 
sought at the proper season, and ‘in 
the ‘proper manner, .by those who 
ought ‘to seek, it. But it will never 
be obtained for the world by disap- 
pointed party leaders, political quacks, 
ing constitution-mongers, merce- 
cers, and infuriated mobs.—It 

never be obtained for the world 

by abuses of Kings and Ministers, by 
exciting hatred against religion and its 
teachers, by demoralizing mankind, 


and by arraying every man against his 


neighbour, and rendering the Demo- 
cracy, the implacable enemy of the 
Monarch, and the Aristocracy. And 
it will never be obtained for the world 
by seditious, immoral newspapers, and 
the fanatic scurrilities and imprecations 
of such men as Brougham. When 
the “ Constitutionalists” return to their 
native dust, when their raving is no 
longer heard, and when the lower or- 
ders follow their natural leaders in 
matters above their knowledge, then 
will be the era of liberty. It will be 
- by the wealth, intelligence; 
isdom, and honesty of mankind—by 
men whose characters will be a pledge 
that they are disinterested, that they 
seek general good alone, and that they 
are incapable of asking, what ought 
not to be granted. They will be gui- 
ded by public wants, and not abstract 
doctrines—they will seek only what 
their respective countries may need— 
will conciliaté, instead of exaspe- 
rating their governments—they will 
seek, nota change of rulers, but of insti- 
tutions—they will endeavour torecover 
toKings, Ministers, and Nobles, as well 
@s to peasants, their just rights—and 
they will convert the lower orders into 
€fficient allies, by making them more 
knowing, orderly, loyal, moral, and re- 
pearing will thus seek and they 
Il obtain. They will not obtain a 


complete set of new rulers, anda huge 
mass of strange institutions at once, 
but they will slowly add one thing 
after another to what already exists, 
wntil the fruits of their labours will 


be, national prosperity and happiness 
—-the greatest expedient measure of 
chartered, and the greatest possible 
measure of practical, liberty. 

In the meantime, let us be careful 
to avoid identifying ourselves with the 


South America. 


a 
pretended friends-ef liberty—let wa,’ 
instead of to their words, look 
at their conduct. “It is the common 
cry, that, because we are Constitution- 
alists ourselves, we are bound ‘to ré- 
gard the Constitutionalists of Europe 
with brotherly affection ; and that 
whenever they seize upon a throne, it 
is our especial constitutional duty to 
rejoice on the occasion. Lord Hollar 

in the fulness of his wisdom, evé 
seems to think, that we ought to put 
ourselves at the head of these persons 
forthwith. Now, in the nameof com- 
mon sense, what relationship have we 
with them ? What principle do we, as” 
worshippers of the British Constitu= 
tion, hold in eommoen with the Consti- 
tutionalists of the continent? Does our 
constitution teach us to wage war 
against royalty and rinwrnp eae 
religion and public morals? Or, does it 
instruct us to reduce Kings and Nobles: 
to ciphers, to fashion an unbridled 
faction into the virtual Executive, and 
to make the democracy the one and all 
of the people ? Away with such stupid 
and vile delusions! Our constitutional 
creed is more abhorrent to that of these 
persons, than to the creed of absolute 
governments. We stand between the 
two extremes, but we are much nearér 
to the one, than the other ; we esteem 
a monarchy to be reroeare A preferable 
to a republic, and we think a despotic 
government to be far better than none 
at all. With the governing Constitu- 
tionalists of France, and the Federal- 
ists of America, we ‘in many es- 
sential points of faith, but with the 
Constitutionalists in question, we are 
fiercely at issue on foundation princi- 
ples ; and, in truth, they hate us Se 
as cordially, as they hate any of their 
opponents whatever. The Whigs have 
joined them—have in reality placed 
themselves at their head, but, in do- 
ing this, they have renounced British 
Constitutional ap ae and have be- 
come the eneinies of what at present 
constitutes British liber Let us, 
therefore, carefully stand aloof from 
the continental Constitutionalists —— 
Let us, whenever a nation is render- 
ing itself free, or colonies are decla- 
ring themselves independent—instead 
of merely bawling liberty, and chuck- 
ling over evi ing they do—bestir 
ourselves to teach them right’ prinei- 
ples, to put them into the proper path, 
atid to assist them to convert their 
triumph into’solid*gain—into real ti 





wm 
. ~Whenever they wish to take 
¢$ tLiberal optionn,” y= ee 
* Liberal opinions,” let us oppose 
it legitimate means to the utmost. 
We shall then discharge our duty 4s 
British Siew gee ombew ; 
prove ourselves to be, not the pretend- 
ea, but the true friends of the rights 
of mankind, not the nominal, but the 
real and efficient champions of liberty. 
If we penser an affect to 
Ttespect the principles e foreign 
serabationiste, — 2 connive at their ef- 
forts ; and if we think that liberty and 
our constitution command us to re- 
main neutral, whenever they are en- 
gaged in war, and obtaining a con- 
quest, we shall find, that human na- 
ture will at every step dash to pieces 


South Anitvict. 
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phyihatthe proof experience a 
at i ard 
Lo kare valuable than the dreams af 
imagination, and that, what was truth 
and wisdorn ages ago, is truth atid 
wisdom still. We shall find that every 
victory they obtain will be a wound to 
liberty—that every acquisition they 
make will be a subtraction from the 
rights and well-being of mankind ; and 
we shall find, besides, that we have; 
by our error and inaction, placed ours 
selves ad bags oree in jen 
» an contribu to 
wag idle with és and misery; 
when the means were in our ha 
for leading it to blessings and happi- 
ness. 
Y. Y. ¥. 





LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER, ESQ. TO EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS, 
No. XIV. 
To Franeis Jeffrey, Esq. 


ON THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, &e. 


Dear Sir, 
Soh epenaimanr ee the meye with 
whi must have the first 
Number of this wd parton and 
lJondly-trumpeted periodical. In its 
publication you cannot have failed to 
perceive the last and infallible symp- 
tom. The Quarterly came first—a 
violent wound—external, and dealt 
from a distance ; then came Black- 
wood, a close home-thrust—you might 
bandage it up, and smile, and smile ; 
but you felt what was within, and trem- 
bled inly—last of all comes this fearful, 
this fatal, this consummating West- 
minster Review—here is neither the 
gunshot wound nor the dagger-thrust 
here is disease—here is the plague- 
spot—here is the putrefaction from 
within — here is the rottenness for 
which there can be neither cure nor 
. This is the last of your.“ three 

cient a 

See, now, to what all your fine the- 
won Agee my en te! the 
t , nt quibblings, 
Jour ecasicwhisperbg, Your race 
_ cunding innuendoes; your skilful 
ings, ‘mést isite trim- 
mgs Bec whes io aoue, Of gaat 
plés, your pretty pauses, your politic 


peviphrases, your play, your by-play, 

our double tag Admirable } - 
ear ! are you clean thrown at last? 
Noble jockey ! will the stubborn steed 
bend his neck never again to be pat- 
ted by your condescending, concilia- 
ting hand? Splendid aecronaut! is 
there never a parachute in reserve? Is 
the wax clean melted ; OvIcarus, and 
does thy last quill quiver ? 

So much for exordium and eupho- 
nia! now to business in the old plain 
style. 

Your cause, my man.—the cause of 
the literary partizans of Whiggery, is 
utterly gone at last. For twenty years 
your game has been to conciliate the 
rabble of Jacobinism, Radicalism, Li- 

ism, (no matter about a little 


chopping and changing of names,) in 


order that, backed by the vulgar out- 
cry, if not the vulgar force, your party 
might be enabled to supplant the 
Tory ministry, and to distribute among 
yes and their other dependants, the 
ti Eee fishes of we Britain. 

is n t perpe ject’; 
your career has had no cen but 
this. In the pr ation of this scheme 
your difficulties have been consider- 
able, and you have not always ‘got out 
of the difficulties so well a might 
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haye | wished. .You have been 
ind to say things which required 
to be unsaid—to insinuate what you 
were obliged to disavow—you have 
shamefully paltered in a double sense, 
and not seldom you have been de- 


But not until now could you have 
completely brought home to your own 
bosom, the utter, and entire, and irre- 
mediable failureof ALL YouR SCHEMES. 
In spite ef occasional suspicion, visi- 
ble and audible—in x wait many lit- 
tle checks and stumblings—in spite of 
Carlile—in spite of Hone—in apite of 
Cobbett himself—you might still pre- 
serve some faint hepe that your ob- 
jects might, some day or other, come 
to be forwarded by the alliance of 
those whom your understanding al- 
ways despised, whom your lords and 
masters found it convenient youshould 
flatter, and whom you and your su- 

iors must now be contented to unite 
in fearing. Your tricks have all been 
exposed, Mr Jeffrey : Not by your old 
enemies the Tories—God knows, they 
exposed them often enough, but they 
did not, could not, expose them among 
the radicals ; they could not stoop to 
that work ;—but by the radicals them- 
selves. They have taken up the tone 
which was that of your most bitter 
enemies—and which isso still—though 
the enemies have been changed ; for 
as to us, the Tories, being your ene- 
mies now, you may depend on it, that 
is entirely out of the question. We 
should as soon think of warring with 
women, or hating the dead. 

The exposé is complete.-— You and 
your coadjutors have for a score of 
years sneered at what you durst not 
openly revile—you have for a score of 
years hinted what you durst not put 
in plain words—and all this to please 
a set of people who now take the affair 
quite into their own hands, and net 
contented with that, sneer at you, yes, 
at you and all your clan, more bitterly 
than ever you dared to sneer at any~ 
thing ; tevile your. whole manceuvres 
more scornfully than. ever you dared 
torevile anything ; andspeakingsmack 
but without pebiphrasis or equivoque, 
everything that ever you dared to 
utter the smallest hint of, tell you as 
plainly os words can do, that they saw 
through you all the while, and allow- 
ed.you to go én, not from the most 
distant fhotion that you evér wished to 
do the least good to them, but in the 
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moat sineere conviction, belief, knowe 
ledge, that your,own doings would in 
the upshot 


sali peecalfaod peer nlciooen 
y your w 
thereby serve them and their cause, 
more ; than anything that 
could pees done or devised for 
your destraction by others. ‘This 
is the finalé of your ame : 
atory concerto. You gave them in 
after inch, and now they at last. tell 
you that nothing but the ell will de 
for them—that they wall have the ell 
—and that when they have it, you, of 
all people in the world, are the. v 
last to whom they in their turn ee 
give so muchas a hairsbreadth. Your 
reflections must be sweet. : 
- The plain tale of these gentry 
put you down with a vengeance. Yon 
ave been going on snuffling and whis- 
pering about “liberal opinions,” the 
* increased light of the time,” “ dis- 
cussion,” ideas,” and God 
only knows what stuff besides of the 
same sort. In another department, (if 
indeed it can. be called another one;) 
you have been cracking your little cun- 
ning jokes against ‘“‘ church,” “tithes,” 
“bishops,” even down to Dr Parr’s wig, 
and the ‘‘ huge amorphous hats” of 
doctors of divinity—to nothing 
about some still slyer touches of atruly 
detestable nature—sly and i 
and ingeniously wrapt up, but &ti 
smelt, Mr Jeffrey, and apne eX« 
too, as ye ma aps remem-~ 
mapoes cee 
to time trumpeting up American conr 
stitutions, forsooth, American laws, 
American presidents, and what nots 
and you have also indulged in. ocear 
sional wipes at your own sing bate 
at him that was, and at him that now 
is. I mean personal wipes at the ki 
not at his ministers and their 
ings. All along this sort of cant. has 
been muttered by you ard your 
tlemen between your teeth—you have 
been saying these things in a soft df 
perpetual (asi ne oe the. sen- 
tences you were delivering aperto are, 
and in facie theatri, were i 
with beautiful high-sounding words of 
* loyalty,” ‘‘ constitutional monatchy 
of England,” “our holy religion,” “our 
venerable establishments in .chureh 
and state,” the ‘‘ practical hlessings-of 
our polity,.as it is,” the “ supériitity 
of England” over ali other countries, 
and tribes, and kindreds, and tohgués, © 
&c. &. &c. At one time you went 
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tinetly 
their being 
again the part 
“overturn,” these are your own words, 
“the constitution in church and 
state ;” or, as you word it in another 
ragraph, “ the throne and the altar.” 
Often and often have you in your up- 
key abused the ‘“‘ madness,” the 
*¢ folly,” the “‘ visionary trash” of the 
radical reformers—a hundred and a 
hundred times over have you thus 
played hot and cold.— We saw throvgh 
you all the while, and we told you so ; 
but you chose not to be warned by 
that, for you thought that you were 
still gulling your own brutum vu/gus. 
“You can now no longer lay that flat- 
tering unction to your soul. 

The radical party, sir, have long had. 
din Cobbett, a man a thousand miles 
‘above you in native vigour of mind, 
and no more to be compared with you 
asa writer of the English tongue, than 
the war-horse of Napoleon was to be 
po 0 to old Chiaramonti’s pet 
ambling mule. You, in jealousy, or 
rather in fear, tried to destroy Cobbett 
—but Cobbett laughed, as he well 
might, at anything you could do, rat- 

with your little auctioneer’s pen- 
ny: mer, (which you mistook for 
@ warrior’s mace, ) upon his steel coat 
and cuisses. You «id nothing ; and 
he did all himself—he destroyed him- 
self—it is no time to tell how here— 
but he destreyed himself. And it was 
only his having done this that prevent- 
ed um from destroying you The 
radical party have also had for a long 
time Jeremy Bentham, a man immea- 
surably superior in his single intellect 
certainly, to you and all your divan 
put together. But Jeremy’s absurd pe- 
culiaritiesof thinking, still more of wri- 
ing, rendered him almost as harmless 
as errors and defects of quite another or- 
der had rendered Cobbett. The one 
had sunk himself below the respect— 
the other eould never bring himself 
down to the intellect of the radicals. 
in spite, therefore, of these two great 
men ; for they are both of them enti- 
tled, in some sort, to be so called—in 
spite of the admirable ingenuity of the 
one intellect, and the admirable pith 
of the other, you and your coadjutors 
still found nothing to preveiit your 
continuing to play on the same old 
double game. You played on sprucely 
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and airily, but at Jast your hour was 
come ! ; 

In this new Review, the patty with 
which ye had been so long paltering, 
has at fest found an organ and a ral-' 
lying point of intellect for themselves: 
Henceforth they tell you distinetly 
and scornfully they have no ‘need of 
you. They have told you their old'and 
rooted contempt at once. They have 
declared their resolution to stand by 
themselves, and for themselves. “* No 
more asides ; no more whispers ; no 
more hints ; no more insinuations ; 
no more Whig-radicals ; no more 
Jeffreys ; no more Edinburgh Re- 
view ; no more milk and water for 
us.” Such is the language this party 
now speaks ; and the thing is spoken 
in a tone. which verily you, sir, and all 

our associates, may well tremble to 
ear. 

This is a work, Mr Jeffrey, of no 
common talent. Had the same talent 
come forth on any side, it must have 
done something ; but coming forward 


.in this shape, and on this side, it must 


indeed do much. You cannot have 
glanced the book over without being 
satisfied of this in a general, or per- 
haps I should say, in a vague way. 
But I propose to illuminate your ideas 
a little farther. You are shocked, puz- 
aled, discomfitted, downcast, perplex- 
ed, bamboozled—I am cool as a cu- 
cumber. You fear and tremble—I do 
neither the one nor the other. Do, 
therefore, permit me to lend you my 
spectacles, if it be but for a glimpse or 
two. , 

You have no longer to maintain 
yourself against the shufflings and 
twistings of the self-confuted and self- 
tortured Cobbett, or the page-and-a- 
half polysyllabics of ‘“‘ The Old Man 
of the Mountain,” (as my nephew calls 
Jeremy ;) you have to do with a clever, 
determined, resolute, thorough-going 
knot of radical writers—a set of men, 
educated, some of them at least; as 
well as the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
—and quite as well skilled as the 
best of them could ever pretend to be 
in the arts of communicating with the 
intellect of the world as it is—and 
oo lies their immense advantage,) 
these men have a single object in view, 


and have adopted boldly and decidedly 
a single set of measures for the attain- 
ment of this object. They have none 
of the demi-tints tostudy. They‘have 
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only one.string to.their bow, but it is 
bp 2 one, and far better than your. 
double skeins of pack-thread, They 
have not to serve two masters. The 
have chosen their part, and they sti 
to it. 

This lifts them. prodigiously above 
your elevation, Mr Jeffrey. They 
write in a straight-forward, swinging 
style, which sorely discountenances 
your ingenious double entendres. They 
do not scrape with a chisel behind 
their backs, as you did, but they hold 
the axe above their shoulders, and 
they tell all the world, that they will 
drive it in thunders on the tree, ¢f they 
can. Your set appear ina puny light 
beside these people. ‘ Faint heart 
never won fair lady,” is the tune the 
standers-by treat you with. You 
would and you would not—your if 
was your only peace-maker, and there 
is no virtue in it—You were the Pro- 
bert—the Westminster is the Thur- 
tel, and we prefer him. 

These people waited, too, just till 
proper time for their most effectual 
appearance. They waited until you 
had edged on, bit by bit, as near to 
their own view of things as (they well 
knew) you ever by possibility durst 
come. They waited until the Whigs 
had completely committed themselves 
—they waited until you, among others, 
had even toasted Reroam at a public 
meeting—nay, they waited until you 
had, at another public meeting, toast- 
ed the President of the United States, 
ina h which all but said, that a 
republican government was, in your 
opinion, the best government. 

They got you into this cloven stick 
only for. the purpose of leaving you 
there. If these are your real senti- 
ments, say they, why, then, have you 
and all your party been hoaxing us, in 
and out of parliament, for these twenty 
years? If these be your real senti- 
ments, why did you always shrink 
the rope, when we called for a 
long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together? If you be Radicals, why 
have you called yourselves, why do 
you still call yourselves, Whigs ?— 
Henceforth, such is their language, 
we shall put up with no more of these 
half measures. He that is not with us, 
to the backbone, henceforth shall be 
against us—or, at least, we shall be 
against him. I applaud their logic. 
It.is in itself sound, Good, sincere, and 


it mins you. The Radicals will no 
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ranks, or, at ral are the sem-. 
nee of swelling them. Without: 
this aid, you well know that you have: 
for many years been weak as bulrushes. 
Your pitiful remnant must now: be 
aman in all its feebleness and na- 
kedness. To us you cannot come— 
to them you may not go—you must 
stand, such as you are, alone, and so 
standing, YoU ARF RUINED. 

There are but three ways you can 
try. First of all, you may say,—Well, 
there is no help for us—we must do 
something. We have gone too far to 
tetreat—we must e’en make common 
cause— we must e’en go thoroughstitelt 
—let us be Radicals! Jacta est aleat 
If the Edinburgh Reviewers choosethis 
line of proceeding, or if the violent 
Whig Radical leaders in the House of 
Commons choose a similar line of pro» 
ceeding, they, the Jeffreys, the Brough- 
ams, whoever they may be, are cut by 
the great aristocratical Whigs. For,— 
mark you well,—the Westminster Re-+ 
view has spoken no half words-—its 
wordsare not like yours, that theymight 
be eaten again upon occasion. ‘The 
lordly Whigs, the gentlemanly Whigs; 
the Lansdownes, the Hollands, all 
alike, must hate the language of this 
Westminster Review, or be fools; 
drivellers, mere idiots. They must; 
and they do hate it, and unless you 
swear that you hate it also, they turn 
their backs on you for ever. Well— 
but you make up your minds and you 
join the Radicals, and you play these~ 
cond fiddle to the Westminster. And 
what do you call this? tt 

The second plan you may essay-is 
that of drawing up your chin, as if 
your breast-pin were suddenly be- 
witched into some petrified essence of 
assafcetida, and saying—through asix~ 
penny speaking trumpet, if eonvenient 
—We have been deceived—we have 
been rash—we have been blame-wor- 
thy—we spoke some civil things to 
these fellows, under the notion that 
the better sort of them would be flat- 
tered into Whiggery, in which .case 
we need care nothing about their 
ene, sali, es behold ! the ver- 
min do really stick together. Ye gods 
the Radical gentry despise ay 
gods ! they have set up a Review of 
their of#n—they are to criticise books 
and write dissertations and libels, all 
upon their own bottom! The impu- 
dent knaves! Behold, they even re- - 





view the Edinburgh Reviewers ! This 
unheard-of insolence is a little too 
much—Don’t you think so, Lord 
Archy? don’t you think so, Lord Ross- 
lynn ? don’t you think so, indeed, dear 
Lord Holland ?—Well, there is no- 
thing for it but to make the best of a 
bad cause. Let us be done with this 
ragamuffin regiment for once and for 
ever! Here goes, once more, the glo- 
rious aristocratical old Whiggery of 
England! The Edinburgh Review for 
ever !— 
* Down with the whitybrown, 
Up with the blue !” 

. If this plan be adopted—if, declar- 
ing war against the Radicals, the Whigs 
de, nevertheless, resolve to maintain 
themselves as a party against the To- 
ries—they will, as a party, and you 
will, more especially as reviewers, la- 
bour under great, weighty, and hither- 
to unexperienced difficulties and em- 
barrassments. Your line of prophecy, 
&c., touching the late war, has pretty 
well settled you as foreign politicians. 
You will now, at your very outset, 
have at least as magnificent an array 
of blunders, touching our internal af- 
fairs, to acknowledge. Having done 
80, you will come into Parliament, and 

sake Whig speeches ; and you will 


write Whig reviews also, with much 


gracefulness and imposing dignity of 
air. In a word, you will, asa party, 
or as a review, be altogether unworthy 
of the trouble of a single kick. Con- 
eeive of George Canning answering you 
in Parliament, or Timothy Tickler an- 
swering _ out of Parliament, after 
gu. 


these gulps !—Well, I have been told 
I am a singular old boy, and it may be 
se; but were I in your place, my braw 
man, I should call this also ruin. 
The third and last, and only feasi- 
ble plan, is for you to come over at 
once to the ministry. Do not be ut- 
terly amazed by the notion of the mag- 
nitude of this change: you have done 
the like already. Henry Brougham 
eoncluded an article in the Edinburgh 
Review with these words, “‘ F, decus, 
i, nostrum :” and these words were part 
of an address to Mr Pitt; and this is 
the same Mr Henry Brougham, who, 
6n a late oceasion, said he wished his 
tombstone to be’ inseribed, “ Here lies 
the enemy of Pitt.” You yourself do 
not require to be reminded about your 
own changes of tone, touching M: 

de Stael, &c. Se. &&e. &e. 8c. &c. &c. 


—Why, your late toasting of Rerorm 
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is. of itself quite enough for m re 
ment. And then consider the sidvens 
tage of the thing. We are the only true 
Christians, we Tories ; we are the only 
people that really love our enemies, 
and kiss those that despitefully entreat 
us. Compared with you, our own 
friends are hateful tous. We are ne- 
ver weary, as things stand now, of do- 
ing you all the good that it is possible 
for us to do to you. We are never 
weary of flattering and fawning upon 
you. We think no sacrifice too great 
for you. If there is any honour to be 
given by us, we are in a hurry, lest 
ou should run the least risk of miss+ 
ing it. And whenever we can, we 
thrust some lucrative honour also up- 
on some of this incomparable, invalu- 
able, adorable, divine body of enemies. 
Now only think—if we do all this for 
you while you are against us—what 
would we not do for you if you were for 
us? Why, youare all mad if you do 
not jump at this. ‘You, in particular, 
have you ever sufficiently considered 
what a nice-looking little fellow you 
would be in a silk gown and lace band 
—a smooth glossy pair of black silk 
stockings—shoes bright as the morn- 
ing star, and buckles of a neat pattern ? 
Or what do you think of purple da- 
mask, and gold frogs rustling up the 
steps that lead to the landing place that 
leads to the anti-chamber that leads 
to the presence-chamber of Carlton- 
House? Or if you think quiet things 
more suitable to a literary character of 
the first class, what say you toa Com- 
missaryship—a snug thing, and capi- 
tal fun too ?—or a seat on the Exche- 
quer Bench? Don’t you think you 
would look well between a David 
Hume and a Sir Samuel Shepherd ? 
The brightest bench Scotland has ever 
seen would then indeed be a galaxy ! 

Your eye laughs—you darling—you 
are won—you are ours—here, rush into 
my arms, that I may embrace thee ere 
Edie! What! you draw back? you 
will not? you are resolved to have 
nothing to do with us? In the name 
ef common prudence, in the name of 
Scotland, in the name of Aberdeen, re- 
lent! Can you see me thus stooping 
in the dust before you unmoved? Is 
thy heart a piece of Caucasus’s hardest 
stratum? Was the tigress’s milk that 
you were nursed upon, sour milk ? 

A sudden gleam of light strikes = 
ee eee You are in the 
right yet, all. We would give up 

4 
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pettling you altogether, if you were 
one of oirnilved. _ Certainly Ye is most 
probable we should. You remain, 
e » where you are, from the 
most prudential, as well as the most 
patriotic of motives. I cannot offer any 
sufficient objection to the argument 
which I see dancing in your cunning 
eyes. For once you are right, Frank, 
and I was wrong. , 
As yet I have been speaking of the 
effects which will be preticet upon 
you, your work, and your fellow- 
workers, by the general tone of prin- 
ciple avowed in this new book ; but 
these are far from béing the only ef- 
fects you must look for. Not content- 
ed with destroying and nullifying the 
talent which you may still have it in 
your power to retain, by the exhibi- 
tion of equal talent, exerted in a more 
straight-forward and uncompromising 
style, and for a more distinct, and in- 
igible, and broader set of purposes 
—not contented with this, the West- 
minster work is likely to rob you of a 
great many of your own best hands. 
Your friends, disciples, and coadju- 
tors, < the very le with whom 
you ar& now to contend. Two of your 
own cleverest hands are visible in this 
first Number, and it is obvious that 
many more will leave you when they 
find that there is a review in which it 
is not necessary to preach radical doc- 
trines under the disguise of whiggery. 
This you feel ; and it is indeed so ob- 
vious, that I need not say more about 
it. If these gentry condescend to give 
you any further assistance, they will 
never do it in any other view than that 
of putting a little money into their 
poe ets. They will write for you; 
ut they will keep their best wits for 
the work where they can speak their 
heart right out. Your work will in 
this way degenerate wofully. It will 
sink into a sort of thing like the New 
Misses’ Magazine of Colburn, Camp- 
bell, and Co.—a book where nobody 
says anything at all, which might not 
just as well be said in any other book 
under heaven. Distinctive character— 


intellectual vis—the impress of indi- 
vidual earnestness, will be all of them 
found wanting. You will dwindle 
rapidly into a sofa-book—a book to lie 


beside the young ladies’ guitar—a 

book toread one’s self gently asleep over 

—a sweet, harmless, insignificant olio 

of puns, prosings, and prettinesses. 
or. XV. 
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This is your fate, so far as thesé old 
allies can influence it, and you see it, 

So much for you—what will be the 
effect of this work upon the country at 

? Most salutary—most benefi- 
cial—most blessed, is my unhesitating 
answer. Your work was a dan 
one, sir, simply because it was a dis- 
honest one. is an honest one, and 
I can see no peril that is like to flow 
out of it. You mixed up your poi 
in smal] doses, and —— vo in 

» porridge, plumcake. ese 

5 ase Prats its native shape, and 
in a labelled vial, and those that taste 
it will know whom to thank for their 
treat. 

This a broad-bottomed Review with 
a vengeance. It redycves everythin 
at once to an intelligible standard. 
Universal is the inborn and 
inalienable right of man. England has 
at present neither laws that are worthy 
of the name, nor any representation 
whatever, nor any justice whatever, 
nor any government but what is di- 
rectly, and in every the least and the 
greatest of its doings, an usurpation, a 
tyranny, a plague, and a curse. All 
priesthood is priestcraft ; all nobility, 
all gentry, is cruel, insulting, y 
quackery ; the very name of monarchy 
is a thing to make a man sick, but to 
hear of. Tumble all this fabric down ; 
blot out the whole of your history ; 
and Bectn to be a free, a happy, a ra- 
tional nation! This is the bandet, the 
chorus of the strain—this is the whole 
pith and essence of the Westminster 
Review. 

These people do not take the trouble 
to argue us into a belief of our universal 
misery and degradation—they assume 
it as a primary and incontrovertible 
truth—something, to which nobody, 
but an idiot, can for one single mo- 
ment hesitate about giving his full, 
hearty, and irrevocable assent. The 
House of Commons exists solely by and 


for two hundred families ; all the rest 


of the twenty millions are slaves, and 
have nothing to do at present, but to 
clank thei: chains, and sweat for their 
lords’ behoof. 
The matter being put upon this de- 
ee a pavhng > reat dif- 
culty in grappling with it surely. 
Every man that has had his eye about 
him in the world is of course perfect- 
ly qualified to judge, whether this 
broad statement be or be not true and 
U 
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just ; and that is the only thing he ‘those faculties which are not absolute- 
has to do ; because if he once makes ly necessary for enabling us to see that 
up his mind that it is not, there ismot two and two make four, are an un- 
one word in this book which is not as py impertinence and clog upon us, 
false as Euclid would be, if a triangle and that Joseph Hume is a greater 
were the same thing with a circle— man than Milton, Shakespeare, and 
and if he makes up his mind that itis, Plato put together :—ifit be true, that 
why then the path of his duty lies he who invents a new spinning-jenny 
very clear before him. If he Debiewes is, of necessity, a wiser anda better man 
this book to be founded in truth, and than he who makes a new Iliad:—if 
is not ready to enter heart and hand it be true that Mr Carlile is a noble 
into the work of an English revolu- martyr, at this hour suffering in the 


tion, a total and radical revolution— 
a war of total demolition, extermina- 
ting fury, revenge, blood, fire and fu- 
"Y TO-MORROW—there cannot by 
sibility be any reason for this shrink- 
ing, but a hempen one. 

The ground which they take is no 
doubt high, and the attitude ingetng 
Perhaps, notwithstanding, a little more 
condescension to the babes and suck- 
lings of the world might have been 
consistent with wisdom. Perhaps, for 
example, it might have been well to 
give a few specimens of actual injus- 
tice done to us Englishmen by our 
English judges and juries, before call- 
ing upon us to give the whole of the 
— system its coup-de-grace, and 

y instal old Jeremy Bentham as 
our Solon. Perhaps it might have been 
not amiss to point out one law, the 
object of which is, evidently to please 
200 families, and to injure ail the rest 
of this nation. The residence of a 
clergyman in a parish is, they tell us, 
of necessity an evil; perhaps, in the 
present imperfect state of the human 
mind, it might have been adviseable 
to give, instead of only promising, a de- 
monstration of this fact. I might, if 
be yd hag while, “er up a yor 

catalogue of trivial little 
objections ve this cut—but I shall be 
contented with only one more proof of 
my esprit born¢. It is this ; I and the 
other simple ones would have liked to 
see it explained, why it is laid down 
as a thing not disputable, that Eng- 
land ought to be revolutionized imme- 
diately, because the immense majority 
of the nation want a revolution—while 
it is also laid down as a self-evident 
truth, that the late Spanish Constitu- 
tion ht to have been maintained, 
because it be Sruntartla ~ mene 
jority of the Spani ut I con- 

) pp Aap aman eons Far A 

If it be true, as these gentlemen 
benevolently inform us, that “‘ no rozT 
can REASON’ —in other words, that 





cause of English inteLLect :—if all 
these things be true, it certainly must 
be true also, that we ought to lay aside 
many things with which we at present 
absurdly and childishly amuse our- 
selves. York Minster should un- 
doubtedly be made into a cotton-mill, 
absque mord ; Instead of taking ad- 
vantage of the passions and aspirations 
of humanity, by an imposing and ve- 
nerable array 0 ancient, dignified, and 
awful institutions, we should, no 
doubt at all of the thing, build a neat 
congress room, and see if nobody will 
do now, what Tom Paine used to be 
86 generous as to say he would do, 
that is, discharge the whole duties of 
king and executive among us for a 
matter of L.300 per annum. In other 
words, if whatever is now, or ever has 
been, in England—be wrong, what- 
ever is written in the Westminster 
Review is right. The system wants 
only one thing to be complete, and, 
perhaps, it may soon acquire even that 
too,—I mean Turnipology. 

I consider this Book, then, as not on- 
ly likely to be theruin of literary Whig- 
gery, and the Edinburgh Review in 
particular, but as likely to operate as a 
reductio ad absurdum upon the whole 
doctrine and discipline of the Radicals 
themselves. The more talent the af- 
fair is conducted with the better, since 
they have fairly set out in this honest 
and open tone ; and most heartily do 
I vn wh that the good men of the land 
will be too wise to throw any stum- 
bling-block in the path of their most 
promising career. On let them go— 
and the faster the better, since they 
not only feel, but confess, that it is 
the devil who drives them. 

The politics of this Book are, as yet, 
the only thing noticeable about it. In 
general, it is written well, with dis- 
tinctness and vigour almost through- 
out, and occasionally with very consi-~ 
derable power and eloquence. The 
threshold is Cockney, but that stain is 
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not visible through far the greater 
part of — affair. an is something 
pleasantly waggish ving a print 
of Westmninsirr Hall and Westmnin- 
Pe a ae men 2 Se such a 
book, I give them it for that 
archness. The article on Vocal Mu- 
sic, Dr Kitchener, &c. contains a great 
deal of excellent and that on 
Moore’s Fables for the Holy Alliance 
is quite equal to any piece of sarcasm 
that either you or Brougham ever ma- 
nufactured in the days of your glory. 
As for the small print at the end, that 
department has either been given up 
bodily to some inferior hand, or been 
done for the present with a shameful 
carelessness and slovenliness. I was 
pleased, however, on the whole, with 
the notice of “ The Stranger’s Grave,” 
though, no doubt, the author of that 
work must have been taught long ere 
now, that talents such as his were not 
meant for such themes. 

The character of this work, asa re- 


view of literature, properly so called, _ 


remains as yet to be made—perhaps it 
never will have any existence. Your 
work has long ceased to have any ex- 
istence of that kind, that is worth 
speaking of. The Quarterly is almost 
in the same predicament, in so far as 
the literature of our age is concerned. 


Long ago you were a pretty hand at 
that sort of thing yourself.—Perhaps, 
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now that you see your political career 
quite done up, you may take back to 
it again. I wish you would—I should 
hate to hear of you being a mere non- 
entity. 

Meantime, be not overmuch cast 
down. I am five-and-twenty years 
omeieiad aden Deeae 
I carry thi ill. This is but a poor 
world after all, to fret one’s self much 
about. My wa ay take matters 
easy. Nothing ividing our time 
properly. I devote two hours before 

reakfast to my oriental books. I eat 
two eggs every morning. I still have 
ri Be of chocolate at two. I never 
ride less than eight miles, dine on 
more than one dish, drink less than a 
bottle, touch a potatoe, or read a news- 
paper by candle-light. a plays tune 
on my every night ere to 
my bed—five on Tories pet ae 
fewer, never more, ) dine with me every 
Saturday. We often remember you 
kindly, overlook all your foibles, and 
drink your health ina bumper. Your 
speech about America t’other day was 
really a clever thing ; it does you cre» 
dit. Don’t be down in the mouth 
over much, my dear :—If any of these 
Radicals or uncivilly, come to 
me at once, I will do for them. 

Yours always, 
Timorny Tickuen. 
SoutusipE, Fed. 10. 





LETTER FROM A FRIEND OF THE AUTHOR OF “ ANASTASIUS,” 


* 


6 
~ 


Sir, 


TO C. NORTH, ESQ. 


How you, or the reviewer of Hajji Baba in your last Number, who- 
ever he may be, who has bestowed such just commendations upon Anas- 


tasius, could for a moment ees 
aba, 


same with the author of Hajji 


the author of that work to be the 


I do not understand. All I know, 


and which I beg-to assure you of, as a positive fact, is this, that Mr 


Hope 


never wrote a single line of Hajji Baba, and that I was present 


when the book first came into his hands. 1 beg, moreover, to inform ag 
that the author of that work is Beery supposed to be Mr James Mo- 


rier, who has written “ Travels throug 


title somewhat similar. 
I am, Sir, 


Persia,” or a work bearing a 


Your obedient humble servant, 
A FRIEND TO THE AUTHOR OF ANASTASIUS: 


Lonpon, Feb. 7, 1824. 





ANSWER. 


- Did you not see that we were quizzing you both? 
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HIS LANDLADY. 
From an unpublished Novel, by the late Walter Torrens, Esq. 


* * * * When at college him- 
self he had been a little gay, and re- 
membering the consequences of his 
own follies, was anxious that I should 
pay some attention to Edmund. ‘ 

** I know your habits,” said he ; 
** but what I mean by attention is not 
that sort of hospitable kindness, which 
is apt to bring on the very evil I wish 
to against ; in a word, I entreat 
for him the attention of an observant 
= eye of a censor—as well as 

e occasional advice of a friend.” 

Heaven knows how ill qualified I 
am by nature for any office of severity, 
especially towards the aberrations of 
young men. Among the pleasantest 
recollections of my youth, are many 
things.that old age now tells me were 
very naughty, while it makes me sigh 
that I shall never perform them again. 

But how could I refuse such a re- 
quest ?—I had not heard of Lumley 
for more than forty years, and to be 
so affectionately reminded of the fol- 
lies we had committed together—Fol- 
lies !—what vile translations are made 
by old age—and these same follies, the 
very things which, by the alchymy of 
old companionship, enriched me 
with virtues, that made him anxious 
I should superintend the education— 
rather let me say, the follies! of his 
only son. 

Accordingly next morning, imme- 
diately after t, I went to Mrs 
rasa 'fy lodgings. She lived in a 
fe flat in George's Street, but I 
was so buoyant with the hope of see- 
ing a renewed, and, as I was led to be- 
lieve, an improved version of Lumley, 
that I felt neither gout nor age in as- 
cending. On reaching the door, how- 
ever, I was rather startled to observe, 
not that it was newly painted, one of 
the common lures of the season, but 
that the brass-plate with the name 
was new, and seemingly fresh from 
the ver.‘ 

I halted on the stairhead, and look- 
ing at the plate before ringing the 

; said to myself, “I do not like 
this—a new comer—inexperienced— 
short commons, garnished with tales 
of better days, won’t do—” and with a 
slight degree of fervency, the natural 
excitement of the ideas which the 
brass had conjured up, I somewhat 
testily benclied the bell. 


It was too long I thought of bei 
answered ; and I caught myself rom 
ing “ slatternly wench,” as I again 
laid my finger on the spring. 

While the bell was sounding the se- 
cond summons, the door was opened, 
not as I expected, by a sooty besmeared 
drab, with dishevelled locks, and a 
hearth brush in her hand, looking from 
behind the door, as if she expected a 
thief, but by a little girl of some six or 
seven years old—the loveliest creature 
I have ever seen, dressed with the 
most , meen simplicity, and her ring 
lets clustering over her head, in 


curls as small, pretty, and natural, as 
Neg buds of the fleece of the 


** Is Mr Edmund Lumley at home, 
my dear?” said I, patting her in- 
stinctively on the head with, I know 
not wherefore, a sentiment of pity, as 
my eye accidentally fell again on the 
ugly new brass-plate with her mother’s 
name. 

“* T don’t know, but please to walk 
into the parlour, and I will inquire,” 
was the answer, delivered with an en 
gaging, modest self-possession, and 
with an English accent, that seemed 
if I > 4 say so, appropriately in unis 
son with the beauty and gentleness of 
the lovely fairy’s air and ap nce. 

I accordingly followed her into the 
parlour, which I saw was newly fur- 
nished. The carpet was new—the 
chairs were newj*but the tables were 
evidently second-hand, so was the 

te and its appurtenances, even to the 
earth-rug. Everything was perfectly 
suitable to the style of the room, ex~ 
cept a few ornaments on the mantle- 
piece, consisting of neat toys, made of 
paper, ingeniously painted. They had 
more the character of ornaments for 
the mosaic tables of a boudoir, than 
for the chimney-shelf of a boarding- 
house parlour ; an old squat spoutless 
china tea-pot, with a cup or two, odi- 
ously reminding one of senna, would 
have been more appropriate ; but I 
thought of the pretty creature that 
had gone to inquire for young Lumley, 
and I said to myadil, thinking no 
more of his comforts, but only of the 
family, “‘ They are beginners, and 
will learn before the winter is over to 
dispense with these gewgaws.” At 
that moment a cold fit came upon me ; 
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I thought of the blooming child, and 
I looked again at those tasteful orna- 
ments. 

“ Thope in God,” said I, ‘ that 
—- no sister _— bie ~ man 
and painting su ngs—This house 
will —e. do, if Edmund has much 
of his father in him.” 

While I was thus relapsing into the 
peevish humour in which I had first 
touched the bell, the parlour door was 
opened by a tall and elegant gentlewo- 
man, in the weeds of a widow. It wasMrs 
Lesley ; she was about five-and-thirty, 
probably not so old ; but no one, see- 
ing her, for the first time, would ever 
have thought of her age, there was so 
much of an ever- irit in the 
liveliness of her look, and the beautiful 
intelligence of her eye—what she said 
about Edmund I do not recollect, nor 
do I believe that I heard it, so much 
was I entranced by the appearance of 
such a lady in a condition so humble. 

I imagine that she saw my embar- 
rassment, for she requested me to be 
seated, and again said something about 
her boarder, adding, with an appa- 
rent equanimity that was exceedingly 
touching, “ He has gone to bring a 
friend here, who arrived from West- 
moreland last night ; for as yet I have 
got but hi A 

** Is it possible?” said I, not well 
knowing what I said. 

‘*T am sorry it is true,” replied she 
with a smile ; but there was a despon- 
dency in the tone that ill accorded with 
the gaiety of the and she added 
seriously, ** I m ever, try a 
little longer. If Mr Lumley brings his 
friend, perhaps his friend may bring 
another. It is in that way I expect to 
succeed, for I have no friends to re- 
commend me.” 

** Good Heavens ! madam,” exclaim- 
ed I, no longer able to suppress the 
emotion with which I was affected, 
“‘ how is it that you are in this condi- 
tion >—how have you come here, and 
without friends ?—Who are you ?— 
what are you?” 

The latter questions were imperti- 
nent certainly, but the feeling which 
dictated them, lent, I presume, so fit- 
ting an accent to their earnestness, that 
they neither gave offence; nor implied 
anything derogatory to the elegant and 
unfortunate widow to whom they were 
addressed. 


‘* | am not surprised at your won- 
der,” said she, “ for I do sometimes 
think myself that I am not very pro- 


His Landlady. 


perly at home here. But what can a 
friendless woman do? without fortune, 
and with children that——” 

She could say no more—the tears 
rushed into her eyes—and emotion 
stifled what she would have added. 

After a brief pause, I mustered con- 
fidence enough to address her again. 
** T entreat your pardon, madam, and 
I ae aod samy yams me imperti- 
nent for saying, that your a) y 
and the tresinoas in vice som toe 
embarked, are so sadly at variance, that 
I should account myself wanting in 
the performance of a grave duty, if I 
did not ask for some explanation.” 

‘It is natural you should,” said 
she, wiping the tear from her cheek ; 
“and two words will satisfy you— 
‘pride and poverty.’ Pride has 
me to Edinburgh, because I am here 
unknown, and poverty has induced 
me to try this mode of’—her voice 
struggled, but she soon subdued the 
emotion, and added, “ for my chil- 
dren. I have four—two boys older, and 
one gu younger, than my little house- 
maid. 

‘* House-maid !” said I, almost with 
the alarm of consternation. 

She smiled again, but it was such 
a smile that tears were inadequate 10 
express the sadness of heart which it 
betokened. ‘‘ It is even so,” said she, 
** for, until I obtain another boarder, I 
cannot venture to engage a ser= 
vant. The little money which I raised 
by the sale of my trinkets is all I have, 
and the purchase of these few neces- 
saries, pancing der eye round the 
room, ) , I assure you, no’ 
small inroad on it.” 

‘* Heavens ! madam,—and if you do 
not get boarders, and it run out, what 
is to become of you?” was my silly 
exclamation, being by this time quite 
beside myself. 

She loooked at me for some time. 
She evidently struggled with a terrible 
feeling ; but she conquered it, and 
said, with a common, » conversa~ 
tional tone, which her eye, however, 
made sublimely awful, ‘‘ You should 
not ask such a question at one in my 
circumstances.” 

The bell, at this juncture, was rung, 
and in a minute or so young 
Lumley entered, with disappointment 


and grief so visible in his countenance, 


that I felt as if my own heart was ab- 
solutely perishing away. 
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LETTERS (POSTHUMOUS) OF CHARLES EDWARDS, ESQ. 


No. I. 


Lisbon, 1809. 

I ranpED on Wednesday. After a 
icane all the way—of 
only days from the Land’s End. 
ing weather does not trouble me, 
but I shall never make a sailor. I have 
two senses in dreadful perfection,— 
smell and taste,—which every man 
should leave behind him when he pass- 
es the gate even of a sea-port town. 
The cook-room of a ship, Robert !— 
the very recollection of it! The com- 
bination of coal smoke,—close packed, 
to a curiosity—with the steam of “ not 
the newest” boiling hot salt pork or 
beef !—*< All the perfumes of Arabia” 
will not sweeten my mind from the 
Po a And mine was a mere 
ship,” too—a very “* pouncet 
sel? doves she ag sd Bieessehh Y 

— Yon can scarcely imagine anythin 
offensive in the smell of pec x hn 
ticularly of horses >—but the fact !— 
The lhere—in spite of all venti- 
lation, or antiseptic precaution,—of 
the hold of a Horse ship !—I know of 
but one. thing at all equal to it; and 
that is a thing which (now) you can 
never make trial of—the lee-side of a 
slave vessel, arriving (with a full cargo) 

in the West Indies. ‘ 

But come out, the very instant you 
can ;—and I am out of my wits that 
you are not here now. There are 
some pleasures which one cannot en- 
joy, unless in the company of a crea- 
ture who enjoys them too!—Come 
out! and see what it is—to see, on 
every side of you—that which you 
have never seen before !—‘ There’s 
@ touch of sublime Milton,” as Far- 
quhar has it,—I think,—eh ?—But, 
positively, I could give the world, 
that you were now here by my side. 
Here—in Lisbon !—(in the Largo do 
St Paulo! )—looking out of a two pair 
of stairs’ window—(“ second floors,” 
in Lisbon, are patrician !) at No.—(I 
don’t exactly know what the number 
is!) But with “laughter for a week,” 
** entertainment for a month,” and 
recollections for the rest of your life, 
within every ten yards’y u cast your 
eye upon ! 

You can hardly conceive the strange 
sensation which a man feels, when 


he first comes ashore here, at hearing 


everybody about him ving in a lan. - 
guage which he does not understand ! 
And almost as difficult is it to convince 
yourself—at least, I protest it is so 
with me—when you talk English aloud 
in a large assembly, that nobody com- 
prehends you. 

To me—I hear it abused—but, to 
me, this place seems a paradise !— 
Will you call.it affectation, if I speak 
about climate? I don’t care if you 
do.—In defiance of all the nonsense 
that ever was written about Italian 
skies,” there is a difference, and an 
essential one—ask your own feelings, 
on the first spring day you get in Eng- 
land ?>—There is a difference in the 
level of a man’s spirits—of his courage 
—of his heart,—when he has a warm 
sunny sky over his head, without a 
cloud to be seen in it for a month to- 
gether ; and when he imbibes nothing, 
week after week, but a haze as white 
as good milk and water ; and fancies 
every morning, when he gets out of 
bed, that it must be general ‘‘ wash- 
ing-day” all over the world ! 

Do you only, my dear friend, come 
(as I have done) out of a vile, damp, 
smoky brig! Away from the sea-sick- 
ness, and from what is still worse, the 
ship sickness ! Out of the sight and 
thought of canvass, and pitch, and 
paint, and coal-tar, and cordage ! And 
away from thé fumes of tobacco and 
brandy, or the still more suffocating 
exhalations of the “ provision room”— 
(always carefully placed so as to lie 
just under the cabin)—Savagely pe- 
Netrating particles !—the compound 
deadly effluvia, arising from soap, su- 
gar, cheese, coffee, candles, raisins, 
train oil, and green tea, not to speak 
of the brown paper and string with 
which the several poisons are tied up! 
The whole (united) being more mortal 
to the sense than the propinquity of 
an ** eating-house,” or a sequence of 
six-and-twenty chandlers’ shops! Put- 
ting your nose in mind every instant 
(though you do all you can not to 
smell) of the worst streets in Wapping, 
or of the best streets in Bristol !—Oh! 
come away from such a place as Ports- 
mouth—of all garrisons and sea-ports 
the most insufferable ! From “ confu- 
sion’s masterpiece” at “ the Point,” 
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and mud’s masterpiece in ** Porchester 
Lake!” From streets that reek with 
dirty drabs, and inns that choke with 
noisy sailors! From chattering brats 
in epaulettes, who tell you lies about 
“how many bottles of wine” they 
have drank, and thick-skulled shi 

owners (nec sevior ulla pestis) w 

can never tell you aagning wat 
“which way the wind is!” Oh! from 
all these ills, and vile diseases, which 
all men know that “ flesh is heir to,” 
but which all men, in their senses, 
keep as far from their own personal 
“ flesh” as possible—come, suddenly, 
into a region where uproar dges not 
seem to go on by “ act of Parliament !” 
Where the luxuries of life are before 
you, and at a cost within your reach! 
—Come here, to my window, and over- 
look the public paren aan at ae 

pes—and at the water-melons—an 

y= “ frails” of figs—and at the 
oranges! See the olive!—you have it in 
groves. See the aloe !—it blows in the 
very hedges ! Look at the shrimps—in 
this country they are all prawns ; taste 
the Bucellas wine—itissold at a drink- 
able price ! Then, there is your coffee, 
your liqueur, your lemonade, and your 
sweetmeat ! And what are all these— 
even all these—set against your view ! 
In front, a clear river, full three miles 
Sh 
valleys, and white vi , beyond. 
Behind, a city hanging in the air !— 
a city of enchantment, which you see 
five-sixths of at a glance !—covering a 
tract of ground, as compared with its 
population, three times ter than 
1s occupied by London ; besides sub 
urbs, prolonged almost farther than 
the eye can follow, of villas, gardens, 
palaces, orchards, aqueducts, and olive 
plantations! And all this—the river, 
the city, and the suburbs! the far shore 
of the Alentrio, and the white harbour 
of Casildeas! the Moorish fort of St 
Juliao’s, the distant village of Belem, 
the port, with two hundred ships at 
anchor in it, and room for twice two 
hundred more! See it all—all at one 
view—in the rich red glow of a purple 
summer's evening ! Come to the pros- 
pect, as I came to it, away from noise, 
and fog, and nuisance—and with no 
great Lain inclination to dislike every- 
thing you have left behind you! and 
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then tell me whether such mere change 
of scene is not, to mind and body, a 
marvellous physician ; and whether all 
the vapours, and cares, and ill condi- 
tions of the soul, do not vanish before 
the bright influence of such a climate 
and such a sky !—even as quickly as 
our resolutions to be ptory with 


a teazing mistress (in her absence,) 


give way before the half smile that 
she meets them with on her return— 
or as the doubts about cutting one’s 
throat, which an English December 
day engenders when we are without 
doors, yield to hermitage, wax candles, 
and warm drawing-rooms, when one 
gets within. 

But it strikes me, I scarcely know 
why, that the first impression which 
this country makes upon an i 
man—(when I say “ this country,” I 
speak of Spain generally, for it is all 
one country except in name)—that the 
impression which this country makes 
at first sight upon an Englishman, is 
more decided that which would 
be produced. — him by the first 
view of any othe: 

Paris, certainly; nor Italy. But I 
have seen Flanders, and part of France, 
and a good deal of Germany ; and I 
think that there is more of pleasurable 
recollection, and romantic association, 
stirred up here. I perceived the beau< 
ty of the towns in the “ Pays Bas,” 
and could even do justice to the power 
which had raised them. It did oc 
cur to me that ‘ commerce’—(for 
every detail of which I have such an 
aversion )}—that “ commerce” had pro= 
duced these exquisite cities ; and that 
** royal merchants” had inhabited 
them. I went back to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and to their gallant, down- 
right ‘‘ Goswin”—for whose sake (had 
there been one more such trader) I 
had kept a ledger myself! And then 
I thought of Marlborough ! sewn 
his battles were over. And of the F 

mish painters! although their works 
were gone.* Of Rubens, and his taste 
in wives ; and of Breughel, and. his 
choice in small-clothes! and of Rem- 
brandt, mae his own monkey into 
other people’s family pictures ; and of 
Quentin Matsys—who did not paint 
the bee upon his father-in-law’s piece, 


as is reported of him! And, again, F.- 





* This was at the time when the pictures of the Low Countries were on their visit 
at the Louvre.—Ep. 


r. I have not seen - 


ELAS REA OS PE 
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went back to the Low Country wars ! 
and I a. => a eat and of 
Corporal Trim—and of the Siege of 
BDendermond—and of my uncle Toby ! 
But though all the arrangements of 
Flanders and Germany, were (as far 
as from four days’ experience I may 
judge, ) immeasurably superior in taste 
and to anything you meet 
with here ; yet there was not so much 
of marked c teristic, (as it strikes 
me,) to arrest the attention ; less of 
oe national se which I 

prepared myself to look for ; and, 
from report, or from fancy, was alrea- 
dy half acquainted with. 

Spain is the country which an Eng- 
lishman studies, as soon as ever he be- 
gins to read for amusement. It is the 
scene of our favourite novels—of our 
most plays. Directly after 
Jack the Giant Killer, we get to Cer- 
vantes and to Le . Spanish lo- 
vers and Spanish ladies ; Spanish bar- 
ber and Spanish duennas ; convents 
and ‘cloaks ; rope ladders and dark 
lanterns—these are all details which, 
from childhood, excite our surprise 
and admiration. Here have I, at this 
moment, the whole “ fighting field” 
of Mrs Centlivre’s “‘ Wonder” under 
my window. Here is (or rather, here 


_ before the earthquake) the iden- 
tical Terreiro do Paco—now the Pra- 
ca do. Commercio—a large, sandy, un- 
paved area, about twice as extensive 
as our “ Covent-Garden,” and pia.za’d 
(as the phrase improperly is) on two 


sides, in a similar manner. Here the 

dis! and I have walked upon 
t this morning !—walked upon it this 
very mornitig—before half the town 
was awake ! 

Here, Robert, are the very phanta- 
sies, living and being, which you and 
‘I have'so often talked about, rather as 
if they had been matters of romance. 
The antique costume,’among the men, 
(that is in the w rd orders, ) has dis- 
appeared ; and their adopted modern 
garb seems to us ill-fashioned and un- 
tasteful. We laugh at people who put 
on a cocked hat with jockey boots, 
because we ourselves think fit to wear 

_ one only with silk stockings. But the 
women maintain all their ancient at- 
-tributes, in dress, feature, and de- 
portment. The veil, and the dark 
eyes ; and the rosaries, and the pro- 
fuse ringlets, and the loose cloak, and 
the female domestic following them in 
the street. Then there are the fisher- 
4 
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men from the Casildeas coast, with 
their Salvator beards, and swarthy 
visages. And the swine-herds, from 
Aldea Galege, in their straw cloaks 
and russet shoes. And the muleteers 
from Beira—who carry you, soul and 
body, back to Don Quixote! with 
poms sashes, short knee-breeches, 
sombrero hats, and gaudy waistcoats, 
leading long strings of staring mules, 
with bells at their necks and pack- 
saddles, as vigorous as Ukraine horses ; 
and as wicked as wild asses ; and de- 
corated grotesquely (besides a saint or 
two sheared out upon each of their 
haunches) with a profusion of worsted 
fringe and tassels about their bridles, 
and other head-gear, much like the fa- 
shion that was rife among the brew- 
ers of London some few years since. 
And the monks! the real monks ! 
are, of themselves, speculation for a 
twelvemonth ! See the men, here be- 
fore you ; and how they ever anywhere 
lost their influence, appears inconcei- 
vable. Their whole system, as 
exterior, is so perfectly calculated for 
effect! The tie of brotherhood ; the 
distinctive dress ; the separation, as 2 
caste, from the body of the people ; 
and, especially, the seclusion of their 
domestic arrangements—all are contri- 
vances sovereign to im upon the 
vulgar. For man, of necessity, .is 
most deferred to, in situations where 
he is least known! Nothing is so re- 
spectable as that of which we cannot 
take the measure. A secular clergy- 
man, who is a member of the society 
in which he lives, can never hope to 
maintain anything like a superstitious 
sacredness of character. He may be 
a weak man. He may be a vicious 
man. He may trade, hunt, drink, or 
“ye But say only that he has a 
wife—unworthy children. Say 
only (in a rich country) that he is 
poor! Every trifling trespass—every ri- 
diculous trait—nay, almost every mis- 
fortune, in the life of an ecclesiastic, 
lessens his “ divinity” (if I may ‘so 
express myself) among those about 
him. We find that he is, after all, but 
a mortal like ourselves ; subject to the 
same weaknesses ; liable to be laughed 
at under the same accidents. Of course, 
we know all this of every man (what- 
ever his mystery) upon consideration. 
But the mob are not people of consi- 
deration. They know nothing, take 
the bulk of them, of which they are 
not from day today reminded. Now at 
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the foibles of a monk, (and it is a man’s 
foibles, nine times in ten, that weak- 
en our = for him) at the foibles 
of a monk, it is difficult to get. So 
lang*as his vices do not obtrude them- 
selves upon the eye, the wisest of us 
will sometimes be apt to forget that 
they exist. Then he has the advan- 
tage that he clashes with no man’s 
rospects. He is affected by no man’s 
it conduct. His worldly interests will 
Po ter eae him, for (at ty 74 
can be but 3; and, from 
all worldly nomalaens wie death or 
sickness, he is entirely exempt. Above 
all, his domestic privacy is effectually 
protected. He is seen abroad only as 
an actor, and lives, at home, behind 
the scenes. Who can convict him of 
ignorance, when humility forbids him 
to refute the’ charge?’ What chance 
have you ever to prove offence against 
him, when, even to suspect it, is a 
crime? In short, with what hope (as 
regards convincing the public mind) 
do you attack the immaculacy of a 
man, who, when the evidence against 
him is unanswerable, may deny the 
moral jurisdiction of the tribunal be- 
fore which you cite him, and proudly 
commit his vindication “‘ to the hands, 
alone, of Heaven !” 

Incalculable is theadvantage of being 
able to refuse to plead! At law, un- 
der such circumstances, you adjudge 
aman “ guilty ;” but you cannot al- 
ways get eres that verdict in 
practice. ‘“ Outw: ign,” even u 
on the reso minded, wil have ts 
certain degree of weight. Assert any- 
thing only often fens. , and you will 
find people who will take it for fact. 
Nothing is more common than for a 
man to repeat a lie, until at last he 
himself believes it. Turpin’s ride to 
York (which was in print fifty years 
before Turpin was born)—the church 


under St Paul’s, in which ‘a sermon is 
preached once a-year (I know a dozen 


le who have been mt and 
eard it)—who doubts the accuracy 
of these , or of a hundred others 
such? Or why do Quacks pay for ad- 
vertisements? or Counsellors make 
long speeches? { declare that I used 
to see one man’s affiche—I forget his 
name now—but it was drawn up in 
tolerable mar, and had letters 
from people that he had cured—I de- 
clare I used to see it month after 
month in the n , until at last 
IT began to doubt whether he was not 
Vou. XV. 
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really the most skilful man in the uni- 
verse. aartnas ie eae 
answer for t e never ed at 
a person that had not been “ dischar- 
ged from all the hospitals as ineur- 
able !’’)—and remaining, year after 
year, uncontradicted. , 
There is faculty, too, about the 
rogues here, of them, to turn 
all advantages to the best account. I 
heard one preach yesterday,—this was 
in the church of the New Convent—the 
heart of Jesus. He was a young man, 
scarcely thirty—a Franciscan, as I un- 
derstood—of middie stature, ‘sallow 
complexion, dressed in the plain rus- 
set habit of his order, the neck bare, 
the black hair cut short, and the cord 
of discipline girt round his waist 
—not handsome at all as to feature, 
but with an eye like that of an eagle. 
The man’s aspect, as well as his dle 
rtment, was simple and command- 
ing. He stood, without any su 
of reading desk or cushion, in a little 
railed-off balcony, about two feet (the 
floor of it) over the heads of his au- 
dience. was no particular so- 
lemnity of manner—nothing like snuf- 
fle, or determined sanctity of tone. 
But, though I could not catch even 
the meaning of his discourse, I could 
feel that he had been born an orator. 
The whole was pure, vigorous, unaf- 
fected declamation. Admirable ac 
at least—if it was acting ; upon which, 
perhaps, you and I should — 
am speaking, however, now only ‘of 
pret a 0 > (or eae 
of them,) as forming one of't 
marks and pane in an Englishman's 
anticipations of “ the Peninsula,”— 
art and part with the muleteers, and 
the goats, and the eg A me m4 
ng ox-waggons, and the 
asses, and the ‘pewtet barbers’ basifis, 
and the rest of those domestic details 
which always interest most with re- 
spect to every country, and’ make its 
comic poets, nine times in ten, its most 
long-lived historians:' For the°rest, 
I interfere, thank ‘heaven! ‘with''no 
man’s prejudices; aiid ath, at least 
good Protestant enough to be satisfied 
with things as they are. ot 
But I wand out here alone, on 
the first night of my arrival ; furnish- 
ing myself with the name of my lédg- 
ing, to find my’ way back again ;‘and 


y 3 
hardl so T might find amuse- 
tide hide ¥ tee a 
back or ho. ‘For I heard beautiful sto 

x 
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sons whom I did not know,” —of being 
enticed on no account into any “‘ hou- 
ses in lone corners” after dusk,—and, 
equal of “ ogling no women,” lest 
I should “‘ awaken the jealousy of the 
natives.” 

Of course, I had no rest until I had 
broken every one of these prohibitions ; 
and, of course, the result fell very short 
of the promises of my friends. But 
there are customs and circumstances 
in the arrangement of this city which 
would seem to favour the perpetration 
of i ities by night. 

In the first place, the streets are 
{the whole of them) totally dark ; 
or, at least, have no light but from 
casual candles burning before the 
images of saints. You, who are ac- 
customed to see the lamps in Lon- 
don, and our chief English towns, a’- 
light, can hardly imagine what a dif- 
ferent aspect the places would have if 
they were put out. But the town of 


Portsea, which (renovare dolorem !) 


‘I have just left, is not lighted pa- 
rochially ; and you might find, here 

re, some nests of wretched 
new buildings, between the Circus in 
St George’s Fields and the King’s 
amr eet of them lie within ¥ e 
Rules,” and every garret might form 
@ study for 2 wegen ahh 
would give you (marry, you have it 
not now) a sort of notion of what 
streets unlighted are; these of Lis- 
bon, however, being more gloomy 
than any which can be found in Eng- 
land, because the shops are so con- 
structed as to have no lights burning 
in the windows. 

A second circumstance which leads 
in Lisbon to thoughts of robbery and 
assassination after sunset, is the total 
| ang or even of the public thorough- 

, before nine o'clock in the even- 
ing. A third fact, is the insufficient 
force of the nightly police,—it is 
Amilitary) as far as it goes, but there 
i h of it. A fourth, and 
a considerable one, is the number of 
houses which are let out in “ flats ;” 
and so have stair-cases, like the houses 
in our inns of Court, standing open 
during the whole night. Conceive 


CFeb, 
what would be the aspirations.of a 
London pickpocket in such a place ! 

Then, in some parts of the town, 
long streetsrun lel—back to back. 
And the houses, which are very lofty, 
are divided (behind) by a narrow 
lane, which is never used as a tho- 
sypenearn, norknows light beyond that 
of the sun and moon ; but has an ab- 
solute warren of ricketty doors on each 
side of it, leading to empty cellars, pig- 
styes, dust-holes, and such like fearful 
iat pay Sometimes a defile of this 

ind is left unpaved ; and then it be- 
comes a natural swamp, and would go 
hear to swallow up any incautious pe- 
destrian who should venture into it. 
In other cases, where the foundation 
is on a hill, it is used, de bene esse, as 
a common-sewer. Boccacio, in his 
fifth story, (Decameron, 2d day,) al- 
ludes to such a basse fosse ; into which 
the courtesan Fiordalisa throws the 
horse-dealer from a window. Upon 
the whole, I believe, there are situa- 
tions about the town, where a “ tall” 
foreigner might find himself puzzled 
to pursue a rogue of the locality ; but 
with my sword, and no check upon 
the use of it—for there is no public 
prosecution here—it is hard, Robert, 
if I am not a match for anybod 
that will dare to attack me?—And, 
God wot! as at present advised, I 
see anything rather than ground for 
apprehension ; for the first cireum- 
stance that would strike the mind of a 
reasonable Englishman (if one were to 
come) in this country, would be the 
peculiarly urbane and peaceable dispo- 
sition of its inhabitants. 

Whatever may be the morals of the 
Portuguese, a man must be very diffi- 
cult who is not satisfied with their 
manners. For one street-quarrel in 
Lisbon, in London you have a hun- 
dred. Ladies walk in the streets free- 
ly, attended only by their female ser- 
vants ; and anything like an insult, 
or even a coarse comment, is unheard 
of. Not a man, of whatever class or 
condition, but gives the pavé to a fe- 
male as she passes ; and every gentle- 
man, even in the busiest situations, sa- 
lutes her, by taking off his hat. These 
little = ities, B Rey mean no- 
thing, effect a t deal. A man, in 
fact, who offered a rudeness to a wo- 
man, would here be kicked out of so- 
eaey- And in ee ecial intercourse 

ween men, ially between,,the 
rich and the poor—in the relations oy, 
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for example, of master and servants— 
there is no (a ) stickling on 
either side for rights ; neither harshness 
on the one part, nor disrespect on the 
other. — 
do honour, Heaven knows ! the 
unyielding courage, and even the quar- 
relsome spirit of our countrymen ; and 
I understand why a poodle meet 
more bits of toast than a mastiff; 
ut yet it is pleasant to be, just now 
and then, for a little while, in a place 
where it is not a discredit to be civil. 
It seems so new to find one’s self not 
among people who, to be happy, must 
be drunk ; and who, as soon as they 
are perfectly hilarious, wish to beat 
everybody who comes near them. Did 
you never sée an attorney’s clerk, ela- 
ted with punch, swagger in London— 
and disturb a theatre—and break a 
lamp—and offer to “ box” —* anybo- 
dy ?” You don’t see those things here. 
A person of that sort is killed, and so 
offends no more ; or else he gets taken 
to prison ; and I hear that people who 
get into prison here, never get out 
in,—an excellent arrangement, 
which might be adopted elsewhere 
with advantage. 

Here you would go about to cir- 
cumvent me, I know, with anathemas 
against the “cowardly practice” of “the 
knife,” and with praises longer than I 
could listen to of the “ fair play” of our 
English system of boxing. Although I 
protest against all the “‘ fair play” be- 
tween a man of ten stone and a man 
of fourteen ; unless’so far as it may be a 
comfort to the lighter party to be made 
a jelly of, subject to the sanction of 
a critical assembly ; or a convenience 
to the heavier to be able to maltreat his 
antagonist, with the perfect certainty 
of doing so, not merely with impunity, 
but with applause. And as for “‘ the 
knife,” where it is used as a weapon of 
combat, and not of assassination, I 
don’t perfectly see why it should not 
be as equitable an engine of offence as 
“ the fist”—(if you weighed thirty 
pounds less than you do, I would con- 
vince you in ten minutes that it is a 
more equitable one)—besides havin: 
this farther advantage, (no slight aie.) 
that it settles a quarrel in about a twen- 
tieth part of the time. De gustibus, 
however, (asI said in the matter of the 
monks,) I will dispute with no one. 
You like a sweep, who runs against 
you, because he sees you have got white 
pantaloons on ; and perhaps I myself, 
after all is over, half enjoy the ras- 
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cal’s impudence. I saw a drunk ser- 
_— of fusileers clear a whole wine- 

ouse this morning with his single 
hand ! ne — — 

& picquet (six e ce 

, that went to ya in tinilet oe 
rest ; and kept them at bay, too ; hold- 
ing up his trowsers (which were un- 
brace) as well as he could, with one 
hand, and flourishing the enemy on, 
with his sword, with the other !—One 
should de an Englishman, and live on 
the Continent, Robert ; that is it, I be- 
lieve, after all. 

‘But I tell you again, that I wish you 
were here, to take part in my noctur- 
nal excursions ; for it is so provoking 
to have none but stupid people near 
one, when one is in a humour to be 
enthusiastic ! I hate wandering about, 
in any place, by myself ; and as for the 
military—here, ah, pity me! my dear 
friend, pity me !—they come out from 
England quite informed upon Penin- 
sular statistics. ‘They know that the 
men are all treacherous ; and that the 
priests are all impostors ; and that the 
women all have lice in their heads. 
And these three facts, which must be 
true, because they are stated by all 
authors—Heaven help the poor girls 
(upon the last point!) they do nothing 
but comb each other’s hair from morn- 
ing till night ; and that is the way, I 
believe, in which they first became 
subject to this imputed necessity for 
doing so !—These three facts em 
(as it seems to our brethren) all that 
ought to be known of the* Portu- 
guese character ; and it is quite cer- 
tain, that not one in twenty of them, 
should we make six campaigns here, 
willeverextend his knowledge any far- 
ther! Then, for their own mode of life, 
you may guess pretty well what that 
is. ow 4 is mess rors you = 
upon table at six ; and segars and gi 

unch are ready at seven. Praetical 
jokes set in about ten, and the bottles 
(as well as the wine) begin to circulate 
towards midnight. From one to twoin 
the morning, about half the company 
are carried, in the best plight they can 
command, to their respective inns or 

uarters ; and the remainder (accor- 
ing as the moon serves) either fight 
duels on the spot, or let their quarrels 
stand over, to begin the amusements 
with next day. 
Evening, 


ever, (ill company 
apart,) is the preferable season here 
for walking. Annoyance sometimesac. 
crues out of a slovenly custom the peo. 
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ple have of throwing their slops and 
rubbish (even in respectable houses) 
from the windows ; but this ceremony 
does not commence—(you will hear 
enough of it from our frie 
with execrations about bad soap, 
wuslin towels, with wide frills tothem 
— it seldom becomes very general unti 
ten, or, perhaps, eleven o clock, when 
y any Portuguese (unless in car- 
riages) are abroad. A stranger should 
go forth, as the first bat gets on the 
ume! Justafter the bell has done ring- 
ing for vespers—as the stars begin to 
gentlyt the clear red of the 
x4 hy and the ladies’ eyes to glance 
curiously from the cross lattices of 
their windows ! Then plant yourself in 
one of the several squares which run 
tang the ecige of the Tagus, (as our 
temple gardens lie upon the bank of 
the Thames, ) and you have the fresh, 
cool, sea breeze (no suggestion even of 
mud, ) fanning you on one side, while, 
on the other, terrace above terrace, as 
children build their palaces of cards, 
the whole city, like one vast edifice, 
rises on your view. 

Is at a point like this, on the 
night before last, when the town was 
generally illuminated, for the birthday, 
I believe, of the Prince of the Brazils. 


You never saw anything at all like 
the scene, unless, perhaps, it was a 


scene in a fairy pantomime at a thea- 
tre! The illumination consisted, not 
of coloured lamps, or of lamps laid in- 
to. devices, as the fashion is in Eng- 
land ; but principally of candles, dis- 
in great abundance (through 

five or six stories high) in every 
window, from top to bottom. This 
nt, if followed universally, 

walt he lvay even in level ye : 
but imagine a pile of blazing lan- 
terns three miles wide, and three 
times as high as St Paul's Church— 
yourself pansy me foot of it 
taken in as only of a prospect !— 
S Aide of Clifton, seen at 
ight from the shore opposite the Hot 
Wells, and stuck over (the face of it) 
with lamps and torches down to the 
very water's edge! And even see this at 
Clifton, and yeu see nothing ; for the 
river at Clifton is nothing! If you 
could have watched the progress of the 
view here—its gradual developement 
from the beginning! The flashing uP, 
one after another, of the lights on the 
different quarters of the town, as the 
dusk of the evening deepened into 
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lamps and tapers upon the white of 
er houses ; relieved, but not sad- 
ed, by the free mixture of green, 
(the favourite colour here for shutters 
and window-blinds,) or varying into 
a thousand different tints, with every 
successive gust of wind, upon the 
trees in the courts and gardens of the 
city, which are seen as fully here from 
w, (lying on the belly of the hill,) 
as those of London would be (in bird’s 
eve view) from an eminence! And 
then, in the midst of all this array 
of tapers, and lamps, and torches, to 
see the moon suddenly bursting out, 
and throwing her cold white light 
across the flickering, yellow blaze of 
the candles—dazzling with a reflec- 
tion from glass windows in one place 
—breaking the rocks, and convents, 
and churches, into strange irregular 
shadow in another! And all this deli- 
cious scene of fairy splendour and con- 
fusion—these lighted palaces, and these 
gardens, and statues, and running 
fountains—the whole of this gay tis- 
sue of bizarrerie and brilliancy, run- 
ning, from such a height, that the 
ights of the topmost buildings seem- 
to mix with the very stars, right 
down to the river’s edge, and reflect- 
ed in the waters of the Tagus! All 
this, Robert—conceive it!—But no, 
you cannot conceive it! without any 
of the English accompaniment (by 
patent) to a féte. With very little 
riot; very little accident ; still less of 
quarrel ; and no intoxication at all! 
Ah, think how ebullient the shoe- 
makers of London would have been 
on such a night! And what compute- 
tions of damage, and holdings to bail, 
and bindings over to prosecute—what 
settlings of broken windows, and com- 
pounding for bloody noses, would have 
occupied the police magistrates for 
three days after? Ah! nous autres 
Anglois! Never tell me, sir, of the 
Irishman who flung himself out of the 
tree for joy ; if he had been an English- 
man, he would have shewn his satis- 
faction by throwing out his next-door 
neighbour ! 

But to my tale.—As you move along 
the banks of the river, not upon a con- 
tinued quay, but through a succession 
pee cae or open areas, having stairs 
(each) down to the water ; the guitar, 
touched well or ill, is twangling on 
every side. The boatmen and water- 


bearers sing (here) instead of molest- 
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ing those who Their music -is 
a eminent ; but it is better than 
their abuse would be ; besides that, 
one does, now and then, hear a rea- 
sonable bass, chaunting those intermi- 
nable Rondos—the melodies simple 
and sweet, but everlastingly repeated 
—which live all along the Spanish 
coast, and up the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. These squares too, or lar- 

, for their own merits, are worth 
pt at in an evening; for they 
then exhibit specimens from every class 
of the Lisbon population; and, a- 
mongst other curiosities, vast swarms 
of beggars—who have their peculiari- 
ties as well as richer people. 

Mendicancy is an interesting ex- 
crescence on the face of every civilized 
society ; but the systematic conduct of 
it in Lisbon, renders it there more 
than usually amusing. We have two 
sets of beggars regularly in action—the 
day collectors, and those of evening ; 
who have their exclusive hours for 
operation ; their exclusive modes of 
obtaining charity ; ape who "0 iii I be- 
lieve, infringe upon the rights or copy- 
holds of pi mes The beggars of 
the day are the old monsters—like 
those of England or Ireland. Men or 
women, indiscriminately, working up- 
on the ruder principles of the science 
—that is, taking care to be clamorous 
enough in their outcry, and sufficient- 
ly filthy in their aspect; by which 
means they insure a livelihood if they 
are moderately offensive, with the 
chance of a fortune where they are so 
lucky as to be unbearable. But the ad- 
venturers of evening consist entirely 
of females. Blind women, generally 
young, but always perfectly neat and 
clean, (loss of sight being an infirmi- 
ty, from whatever cause, very com- 
mon. in. this country,) and children 
from about four to eight years of age, 
picked out for this calling according 
to the degree of their personal beauty, 
and dressed to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage, without any show of poverty 
eek These night practitioners start 
of 


ther i lights than those 

;—to spnerers (2 laudable im- 
provement, ) ins 0) aa la ting you 
out of cn - The blind women 
are common! about by some fe- 
male of creditable appearance ; one 
sister very frequently, in this way, ac- 
companying another. Many of them 
are me, and suspect, 


do well. A man can y see a fine 
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girl, of nineteen or. twenty 
tg; wih all eircumatance of es 
and desireableness about her,comple 
ly. desproyes Bagh a Visitation as 
indness, without feeling disposed to 
do something im her favour. As for the 
little girls of five years old, (with their 
red shoes and broad sashes,) they are 
not the children, I understand, - 
sons immediately in distress; but the 
lower orders, very constantly, where 
they have an interesting child, are cone 
tent to make a living by this di 
exhibition of her. This is very disgust- 
ing, but it succeeds wond y ; and, 
critically speaking, it ought to do $0, 
Girls, upon every principle of mendi- 
city, should make incomparably better 
beggars (for instance) than old men, 
I have been conquered myself, in Lon- 
don, a hundred times, by the si ht of 
half-starved twins, though I knew 
perfectly they were none of the wo- 
man’s that carried them ; and have gi- 
ven a shilling to a match-girl of four- 
teen,—cant, and and dirt, and 


all,—when I shoul aly have 

reg, n pa! beadle, if I ha 

waylaid by great-grand er. 
About this hour, too, of the eve. 


the coffeehouses of the city 
are all full, and flourishing with cus~ 
tom. The Cazas de Café, or Cof- 
feehouses, distinguished from the Ca~ 
zas de Pasto, or Taverns—(in, Eng- 
land there is no.such distinction; but 
here, the ‘ coffeehouse” gives only 
breakfast, tea, and wine, the affair 
of dinner ing to, the “ eat. 
ing-house” exclusively,)—the Cazas 
de Caffé are upheld. at_ considera 
cost. In some establishments, they 
have rooms fitted up alla Campestre. 
The walls painted in landscape ;,.the 
eal een eee 
es and supporters, with 
artificial leaves and flowers. In others, 
the attraction is to serve entirely on 
plate,—one house does this with very 
eat splendour indeed,—giving coffee 
every 2 ver) toa 
the same 


ning, (that is from seven to nine 
o'clock, 


nance of sil 
hundred and fifty people.in 
apartment. AH the houses of this de- 
scription are appointed with smart- 
ness, and even taste—marble tables— 
abundant lights—showy china, glass, 
and such concomitants;—and the 
restauration which you get is, good 
in its kind ; and herein certainly they 
differ widely enough from the Cazas 
de Pasto, or dining-houses, which are 





sof 
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the city has furnished 
such institutions. The 
are not diners-out. They 
eat at all times but sparingly ; seldom 
in company, and almost never at any 
house of public entertainment. So 
little, Oo tee business of ais 
ing un or apprecia’ y 
Sp haneen that three-fourths of 
the table dhote, which supplies the 
demand now produced by the war, is 
furnished by resident Frenchmen, or 
English speculators. 
But the a ea of a = fre- 
quen ouses is lively here at 
ight. When they are liberally light- 
ouia their tables all well covered, 
and crowded with soldiers of twenty 
different nations, clad in a hundred 
different variety of uniform. In one 
party: for instance, you have the Eng- 
ish Guards, with their flaming scarlet 
coats and gold ! and the English light 
dragoons, in their rich deep blue and 
silver! and the riflemen in their 
sombre green! and the heavy horse, 
with their long swords, huge boots, 
and strange cocked hats! In another 
circle are the Peninsular troops, in 
their gaudy uniforms of blue and yel- 
low ; and the Spaniards, in dresses 
still more glittering and fantastical ; 
athe Lisbon —_: weaeal os 
“< ” regiments of all Port ;an 
the Lisbon volunteers! looking almost 
as soldierlike as the “‘ City Light 
Horse” do when they are in Gray’s 
Inn Lane. And, besides these, there 
are the Scots—the “‘ Forty-twa” men! 
in their kilts and tartans! and the Ger- 
man Hussars—Hessians, Saxons, and 
Hanoverians—with their long pipes, 
and furred pelisses ! and the Duke of 
Brunswick's“ Black Cavalry,” in their 
half-mourning jackets! The 
melange varied still farther by 
a pretty free adoption of the long blue 
frock—which is fashionable because 
the General wears it, and convenient 
because it makes a cornet and a colonel 
look alike. The whole constituting an 
array sufficiently brilliant of lace, and 
silk, and fur, and feather, cold steel, and 
embroidery ; and involving a twist of 
still more intricate even than 
the ble of costume ; for, besides 
the divisions of our mother British in- 
to English, Scotch, and Irish accents, 
the Portuguese and Spaniards - 
ing their own languages ; and half the 
general company talking French, 
some of the foreign corps in our ser- 
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vice, as the “‘ Chasseurs Britanniques” 
—the “ Guides”—and some oot 
of “ the Legion”—contain officers, I 
believe, as well as privates, from every 
civilized country in the world. 

But, leaving the Coffechouses and 
the river, you cross the Caiz do Soudré, 
and make your way, in a straight line, 
towards the centre of the city. To 
your right lies the New Town, or 
streets built since the great earthquake 
in 1756; the great object with the 
projector of which seems to have been, 
to make them as unlike the pre-exist- 
ing ones as ible. 

In the Old City, though a mile’s 
distance, you scarcely find six inches 
of level ground ; in the New, the level 
is uniform, and so perfect, that even 
verre might he still upon it. In 

e Old City you seldom or never find 
two houses (together) alike; in the 
New, there is a mathematical same- 
ness quite fatiguing to the eye. In se- 
veral streets (of the New Town, ) per- 
haps three quarters of a mile long, 
and consisting of buildings six stories 
high, there is not a house that, if 
if you happen to forget its number, 
you could pick out again by any dis- 
tinctive mark. And, to confuse one’s 
senses too the more, each of these 
streets is filled with shops belonging 
to some single trade. All the gold- 
smiths live in one. In another, all the 
inhabitants are mercers: So that if you 
do happen (as a stranger) to hit your 
own residence instead of going to next 
door, you may really esteem yourself a 
pen especially by Providence pro- 
tected. 


This “New Town” certainly seems, 
throughout, to have been built in the 
ba ultra fury of architectural reform. 

ore, there had been no foot-pave- 
ments in Lisbon ; here, they raised 
them three feet above the horse-way. 
Before, there were no posts in the 
streets ; here they seem to have left 
posts in the way by mistake. But, 
ing leftwards towards the more 
ofty and picturesque sojourns of the 
old city—the quarter of St Fran- 
cisco de Cidade, first rising from the 
flat—above that, the streets of Boa- 
vista, and Bellavista—stili higher, the 
Calcada and Convent do Estrelia,— 
and, a-top of all, the Bairro, or parish 
of Buenos Ayres, you trace the course 
of the earthquake in 1756, indicated, 
nevertheless, (a curious consideration) 
by real improvements of the place. 
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Wherever you see a atreet, or a row of 
houses more conveniently distributed 
than those about them, there! you are 
sure to hear that half a parish sunk, 
on such a particular fa into the 
earth, or that eight hundred people, 
on some other afternoon, were buried 
alive in amoment. The heaviest mis- 
chiefs of this calamity were found to 
occur upon the low ground ; conse- 
quently, heights are preferred to build 
upon by those who can afford a choice ; 
and semegalarioes (of site) in this 
division of the town are indescribable. 
In one street, not exceeding fifteen, 
or, at the utmost, twenty houses, the 
roof of the first and the foundation of 
the last will be upona level. Another 
building stands with so abrupt a rise 
behind it, that you have two stories 
more (downwards) in front than at the 
back. You walk up two pair of stairs 
frequently to get into the garden, and 
look from thence immediately down 
your next-door neighbour’s chimney- 
pot. A dozen volumes might be writ- 
ten, out of recollections and strange 
most of them, I dare say, au- 
thentic,) connected with the “ Great 
Earthquake,”—its omens and its con- 
sequences, and the prodigies that at- 
tended upon it. It has become an era 
from which people reckon, in refer- 
ring to dates and circumstances. But 
writing books, (or even reading them, ) 
does not seem to be the vice, I think, 
of the Portuguese. The men smoke a 
good deal, and the women say their 
Ave-Marias ; but I don’t think I have 
seen a book (printed, ) unless, perhaps, 
a prayer-book, in anybody's hand, 
since I haye been in the country. 
The heights, however, of the Old 
Town had their gaieties on the even- 
ing of the Festival. There were the 
religious processions passing along in 
all directions. Not with the splen- 
dour which they exhibited before the 
French strip the churches ; but 
_ still in ificence enough to asto- 
nish a Protestant, who had not 
been used to see the thing done bet- 
ter. And, besides, there is an ear- 
nestness about te. pramines here, in 
all matters connected with their wor- 
ship, which is one of the first things 
that strikes the sone of any more 
enlightened region. You see at ever 
hour, and in every nook and ad 
ner, in this country, an ‘‘ outward 
and visible sign” of religious be- 
lief, quite different from anything 
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which we are accustomed. to among 
ongeplres. Over pat Pome the pre- 
tions, which the ladies, (in particu. 
lar,) very regularly attend, a man 
can t walk, even at mid-day, along the 
streets of Lisbon, without being twen- 
ty times in half a mile reminded of 
his duty. Either he passes a church, 
or @ cross, or a begging procession, or 
the image ofa saint ; and at all of these, 
(bating his being a heretic) he at least 
bends—and perhaps utters a paternos- 
ter. . If a funeral goes by, every man 
takes off his hat. If it be the hos, 
pernaae of every rank fall upon their 

nees—the nicest tleman never 
considers his pantaloons for a mo- 
ment. All these little observances and 
points of etiquette are prodigious safe- 
guards to the main body of the Ca-~ 
tholic system. 

Something of the same supersti- 
tious charm extends over the chur- 
ches and conventical edifices. I don’t 
know much of architecture critically ; 
and, from what I do know, I do not 
like the public buildings-of Lisbon. 
There is nothing certainly (as far 
as the capital is concerned) at all 
comparable to what we have in Eng~ 
land. Nothing to be named in the same 
day with Westminster Abbey, or with 
Canterbury Cathedral, or York Min« 
ster, or the Cathedral at Wells, or an 
hundred other specimens that I might 
mention. But still there is, upon the 
whole, in spite of gaudiness and bad 
taste, an imposing mass enough for 
the senses, of turret and tower and 
buttress, and fretwork and spire and 
pinnacle ; and the whole is seen under 
circumstances peculiarly favourable to 
impression. These buildings deserve 
less attention than ours; but they re- 
ceive a great deal more. Your butcher’s 
boy whistles, or sets his dog on to fight, 
with just asmuch nonchalance under an 
entrance of Westminster Abbey, as he 
would under one of the sheds of New- 
gate market. We talk sometimes, in 
town, of a place, as being “ as high as 
St Paul’s,” and now and then 
a city observation as far as “ 
Tower’ or “‘ The Monument.” . But; 
for anything beyond casual remark; 
the people of London take no more 
heed of their churches, and. not so 
much, as they do of their ~cook 
shops. Now here, the habit is qui 
the contrary. Wherever you see a re+ 


ligious edifice, you find it, among. all 
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though matters, in that respect, stand 
better than they do in England. We 
have not yet got, here, to booted clerks, 
in stiff cravats, publishing their Sun- 
day freedom and their Cockney igno- 
rance within walls built seven centu- 
ies before they were imagined ; nor 
@Wfootmen and idle boys squabbling 
round the church doors in service time, 
with half-drunken beadles, in moun- 
tebank gowns and gingerbread laced 
hats. And then, if we are imperfect 
in the antique dressing, the old feel- 
ing we have entire! The dark grey 
turrets that frown upon you here, do 
seem to be the real turrets of history 
and of romance. When you see them, 
you see them surrounded by beings 
whose existence you can suppose co- 
eval with such objects. They do carry 
the mind back to those days, unhap- 
pir gone by, when the world was 
to be the few, and not for 
the many ; when there was somethi 
like career open to the aspiring an 
the fearless ; when the man who had 


a’ hand could grasp a lance ; the man 


who had a put on a cowl ;—when 
there always was prospect, where there 
existed power; and where the very 
struggle of ambition was, of itself, a 
course of ! There is nothing 
in the tone of the circumstances about 
= to break in upon this illusion. 
, in their opinions as in 
their ts, are full a century behind 
our countrymen. They are rude, sub- 
missive, ignorant—and have no desire 
to become wiser. Explain to them that 
these heavy piles, the very deformities 
of what they bow before, were raised 
out of the blood and the misery of 
millions, they would answer—that the 
“millions” are gone; and that it 
would have been so had the thing been 
otherwise. And sooth is, the imme- 
diate effects of this acquiescent feel- 
ing, are favourable to the comfort of 
the lower classes, rather than op 
to it. ‘While they have no political 
freedom, and, by consequence, no se- 


curity, th advantages, 

ees whi oath fal them’ unter & 
bolder system. Heaven knows, it is a 
blessing where, convinced of happiness 
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in the next world, people can afford to 
overlook little inconveniences in this ! 
‘The peasant who defers here, as a'mat- 
ter of course, to his lord, with the ho- 
nour which might belong to a rivalry, 
loses some of the molestation ; and the 
footman, who kneels without rebuke, 
by the side of the noble now at church, 
would have to take a lower post, if it 
were to occur to him that he was as 
good a man as his master. 

But the gaiety of the town, in all 
quarters here, on the night of the Ilu- 
mination, formed a striking contrast to 
its appearance at a late hour on ordi- 
nary occasions. There were equestri- 
ans, parading away at their high cata- 
cole pace! The horsesin full action, and 

et not getting over a mile of ground 
fn an hour! Just touched constant- 
ly with the spur, and held up with a 
bit that admits of no disputing ; and 
moving between a caper, anda sort of ri- 
ding horse amble, all the way—raisi: 
the foot to a particular height, and then 
setting it down again exactly in the 
place from which it was taken up. A 
pleasant style of riding, however ; and 
performed in a saddle padded like an 
easy-chair—not on a machine like our 
English miracle, which seems to 
have been originally built with every 
view (exp ) to people’s slippi 
off from it—that object being su 
quently facilitated by the high polish 
to which our servants rub its surface, 
and by the stirrups artfully contrived 


to give a man as little su as 
sible ; unless, indeed, he dhould 
js to be thrown, when they usually 
old him fast enough.—I think, about 
two hundred different schemes have 
been tried, within my recollection, to 
prevent the possibility of a man’s be- 
ing dragged in his stirrup—the obvi- 
ous one—that of making the stirrup a 
shoe, (so that the foot cannot by any 
a= ew possibility entangle in it,) 
aving, of course, been disregarded. 
Indeed, when I spoke to Sir Thomas 
B—— once about the harness gene- 
rally, and ested the better pur- 
chase of the shoe stirrup, with the ge- 
neral inexpediency of putting a glossy 
substance, like a regulation saddle, in 
contact with smooth leather pant- 
loons, where the object was to secure 
adhesion ; his objection to my idea of 
& rough covering, altogether, ‘was 
that, with such an equipment, “‘ eny- 
body” would be able to ride! But see 


the magical effects of reputation’! ‘The 
; 3 
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yple here who are'cowed by our high 
eatery character, and their own want 
of it, into considering an' Englishman 
as the first of created beings, have left 
their own style of saddle and stirrup, 
which only wants modification, to be 
very sufficient, to fall into a bad imi- 
tation of our system, which, upon 
principle, is defective-—But, as I tell 
ou, there were these high-pacing 
orsemen, in good show, on the Illu- 
mination night, about the streets ; and 
crowds of pedestrians, (that is what 
they call crowds in this country,— 
which we should call, in London, ha- 
ving the streets quite empty,) parties 
promenading, or passing, in visits, from 
one house to another—with the win- 
dows of the rooms all thrown up, and 
the blinds all thrown open, and clus- 
ters of beautiful women, and elegantly 
dressed, (qui ne gate rien, ) looking out of 
them. A teoud contrast to the show of 
the town, on common nights, at the 
same hour. Dark—silent—deserted. 
For of one particular nuisance, which 
offends you after dusk in London, here 
(in the streets) you have nothing. 
You might wander without a “ how 
d’ye,” from one end of the city to ano- 
ther, unless, perhaps, it came from 
some old woman of sixty, whose view 
you would not understand ; or from 
a lady ar, (only a beggar,) per- 
haps, in a lace duk:; or from some 
one, perchance, of the’ “ free” dogs, 
who infest this famous city, in almost 
as great force as they are said to do at 
Constantinople. e French killed 
great numbers of these animals, while 
they were in possession of Lisbon— 
rather a gratuitous act of ill nature, or 
police arrangement, for the creatures 
are harmless, and, indeed, in the way 
of publicscavengers, meritorious. Vast 
armies of them are still left, who bring 
forth and rear their young, in the 
ruined houses, low cellars, and odd 
waste corners,—accommodations to be 
met with here in tolerable abundance ; 
and feeding, during the night, (a 
strange association, ) in company with 
enormous black rats, the Titans of 
their species, wpon the offal of various 
character, which is cast forth from the 
houses ; or occasionally (in the way of 
bonne bouche) upon the fleshly taber- 
nacle of some late horse or mule, who, 
being thrown into the highways at 
midnight, becomes a skeleton before 
the first cock ! a Tomscat, bese = 
now and then dropping in, from hi 
~ Vou XV. 
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promenade d'amour, to take a snack ; 
whose appearance no way ruffles ‘the 
general amity of the table ; but all go 
on eating, in a kind of primitive cha- 
rity with each other ; and scarcely ta- 
king the trouble, so little are they used 
to molestation, to turn out of the way 
at the approach of a er. 
The domestic econom the 

ple, is more reserved than that of 
the rats; but a man hardly can ac- 
quire very sound views upon such a 
subject, by five days living in'a coun- 
try, the taba of which he does 
not understand. An order from’ the 
commandant, is sufficient to get a 
into a man’s house; but it 

something more than an order,’ to 
get you into his confidence. And 
the estate of the le, just now, is 


not of a kind to incline them much ‘to 
free association.. Setting their political 
danger a ~ (for which the mass 


cares, pr , very little,) they have 
all enough rwordiaial affliction, ari- 
sing out of the present contest. “The 
land pays no rent, and almost all the 
gentry are dependent upon the land: 
The stirring levy for soldiers, and the 
various imposts and seizures for the 
service of the war, are making rapid — 
dilapidation in any little hoards that 
they may have by them. Then the 
system of “ quarter,” which is indis- 
Fervent alone, must. be & most 
eavy grievance! I am going to-mor- 
row to eS ee 
parently very respectable family, 
which there are three daughters, (two 
under seventeen,) and no means of re~ 
moving them. The father, as soon as I 
called upon him, assigned me a specific 
portion of his house, which amounts, of 
course, toacivil prohibition from enter- 
ing any other partofit;and thisisa com~ 
mon precaution ;—but it does not an~ 
swer the end. The fact is—and a most 
perplexing fact it is for the parties con< 
cerned—the men here have grown; 
during the war, into great disfavour 
with their women. Their reputation 
as soldiers does not stand high ; and the 
very devil is in the sex everywhere, 
for being caught by the name ofa 
huffcap ! The French, while they held 
Lisbon, exercised their power, as ‘you 
may suppose, pretty vexatiously. T’ 
plundered the inhabitants — whi 
was much ; then they reasoned against 
their prejudices—which was mores 
They robbed the people in Lisbon, and 
carried a) ea water to sell 
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Casildeas, 
; the water to sell in 
Lisbon, Beyond this, they quizzed 
pa armen of the natives, and in- 
upon reforming their bad habits. 
They swept their streets—shot their 
ured their coats—and 
made faces at their cookery. And 
with all this, it is notorious that they 
were highly popular among the ladies. 
And theEnglish, takethem asa body, 
are not a whit worse received. In fact, 
how should anything stand against a 
gentleman, who can afford to be shot at 
for five and sixpence a-day? It is so 
sodthing—so never failingly flattering, 
even to the most delicate-minded wo- 
man, to find herself adored by the very 
same man who makes no secret of his 
meee for all her acquaintance. 
Depend on it, Robert, it is a course 
which I have approved—wherever you 
go; take care to be (generally) disa- 
greeable. Be civil to all; and—who 
cares to have your notice? but un- 
bending only to one, is a compliment 
Not to be resisted. 
But you may imagine (under such 
circumstances) the condition of the 
here, when every-family must 
entertain ~4 Englishman, of some cha- 
racter or other. One man, perhaps, 
a lad—an ensign, fresh from no a 
img-school. Mischievous, fearless, im- 
pudent, and unfeeling. Arrogant, in 
— to his ignorance—so, pro- 
» very arrogant indeed. Consci- 
ous that he has not yet the figure of a 
man ; and anxious, therefore, to shew 
that he has the vices of one. Conceive 
the annoyance (to a reasonable being) 
of a guest such as this in his house ; 
who will insult himself, alarm his fa- 
mily, break windows and china, and 
be brought homeregularly drunk about 
three o'clock every morning! Well! in- 
stead of this, suppose a host more for- 
tunate, and give him a conciliating 
creature ; sober, civil, about two or 
three and twenty, and perhaps tolcra- 
bly handsome into the bargain ? Why 
then, if he has a wife or sisters, he is 
driven out of his mind quite ! 
_ And the women here, I am told, 
(and I don’t doubt it) are in raptures 
with all wt aia and confusion ! 
Anything t the it were a e, 
that does but lead to novelty PL ty 
tle! Ventre St Gris! how delighted 
must have been with the earth- 
! ‘I recollect a baboon once, 


over 


while I was on board the Kill Devil— 


Deb. 
he to the purser, and used to 
be tied up in the cockpit. This beast 
got loose during a smart engagement 
we had with a Freneh frigate ; and 
while the shots were flying quicker a 
great deal than a sober man could have 
desired, and afterwards actually as we 
were laying the enemy on board, the 
brute was jumping about all over the 
deck, quite rampant at the uproar! 
That poor man now that I am going 
to live with to-morrow, is torturing 
his soul out at this moment how to get 
rid of me! and his daughters are ex- 
piring to know what “ kind of looking 
man” I am! Delighted that “ some- 
body,” at all events, is coming! I'd 
pewn my life of it. Their father will 
watch me, night and day, all the while 
I am at home—and they will go and 
try on all my pantaloons the moment 
I go out! 

But, to the public amusements—of 
which you would fain hear, and of 
which I have yet seen nothing ; for I 
spend all my time in dressing, and rid- 
ing up one street and down another, 
and trying to make acquaintances. 
There is an Italian Opera—a fine the- 
atre, (I have peeped into it in the day- 
time,) but it is not well supported, 
for none but the English have any 
means. ‘Two inferior theatres, one for 
the performance of comediés, and the 
other a kind of circus, do better,—as I 
am informed. 

At the Opera, you hire a whole box, 
(you can hire no less,) by the night: 
into which you admit as many persons 
as you please, and may take your wine, 
if you think fit, during the evening. 
This arrangement is rational. I hate 
a public box, in which any wretch 
who chooses may sit by the side of 
you; and where, not having even the 
conveniences for going comfortably to 
sleep, you are compelled absolutely to 
see, and even to hear, whether you 
will or no. Think what an appui would 
a glass of Constantia be to a man, when 
the minor performers make their ap- 
pearance upon the scene ! 

This is not a season for amuse- 
ments to flourish in Lisbon. There 
are no bull-fights now—in token of the 
national sorrow ; nor any burning of 
heretics. Missing the first sight (ex- 
cept for once) does not vehemently 
distress me. I hate animal combats ; 
and, still more, sports in which ani- 
mals are tormented by men. Burney, 
in his ‘* Musical Tour,” (Germany, 
1772,) givesa whimsical account, I re- 
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collect (from the “ bill”) of an exhibi- 
tion of this kindat Vienna. After enume- 
rating a number. of combats between 
different ferocious animals—first, a 
wild boar to be baited—next, a great 
bear to be torn by dogs—then, another 
boar to be baited by very hungry dogs 
defended byiron armour—he concludes 
with—* lastly, a ferocious and hun- 
gry bear, which has had no food for 
eight days, (or words to that effect,) 
will attack a wild bull, and eat him 
alive wpon the spot ; and if he should 
be unable to complete the business, a 
wolf will -be ready to help him!” 'This 
is not so offensive to me, as our 
fights between domestic animals— 
taking the dog from under our chair 

and compelling him to be worried ti 

he dies ;—but I will no more endure 
such an exhibition even as this, or allow 
it to be justified (the stale apology) by 
a tu quogue reference to the sports of 
the pa than I will allow the sabring 
an enemy in a charge, or in the heat 


of fresh pursuit, to justify the cutting 
prisoners’ throats, or torturing them 
to death after the heat of the battle is 
over. Indeed, amonga tolerable varie 

of brutal entertainments, which, tha: 

God, are something upon the wane in 
England ; and which (what is worse) 


are all made the subjects of wager too, 
and so carried to the extreme ef cruel- 
ty by the spirit of gain, the only ex- 
cuse I could ever find for our famous 
sport of prize-fighting was—not the 
courage which it demands—for the 
bull-fighter displays as much—but 
that the combatants certainly act ad- 
visedly, (if not under durance, ) for the 
sake of a pecuniary mse ; add 
to which, in whatever way the contest 
may eventually terminate, the proba- 
bility is, that two rascals get each of 
them a sound beating. 

Diversions of an expensive cast, 
however, (I speak with reference to 
the Italian Opera,) can never be very 
successful here, for the multitude have 
not means to support them. If the 
people are not poor, looking at the ex- 
tent of their own wishes, they are very 
poor, according to the estimate, and per~ 
ceptions, of an Englishman. The mere 
climate of Portugal makes a man’s 
wantsone-half less than they arein Hol- 
land or in Germany and the arrange- 
ments of society make his artificial ne- 
cessities very few, as compared with 
what they are with us. Your Eng- 
lish travel-writer‘eries:‘ out” on these 
poor knaves for pride and indo- 
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lence, because they will not labour for 
those luxuries w! he (the greedy 
rogue !) finds indispensable; but, in 
truth, a man here may be rich with:a 
very little. It is notn that he 
should have five hundred a-year to be 
received into society, and treated as a 
entleman. The whole course of his 
abits and pleasures—politically, it 
would be better if the thing were 
otherwise, but certainly not better as 
regards the present comfort of indivi- 
duals,—the whole scale of his habits 
and pleasures is less costly than among, 
us. A man considers, here, not how 
much he can earn, but how little he 
can live upon. And what is the feel- 
ing that actuates our Saint-Monday- 
keeping artisan ?—only that he does 
not choose (the Englishman) to live 
upon so little. ; 
Take it as you will, it amounts on- 
ly to a different extent of desire? 
Your loiterer of Lisbon loves to sit 
in the sunshine; your English loi- 
terer loves to sit in the public-houses 
The pleasure of the first is to be 
idle ; the pleasure of the last is to be 
drunk. This very propensity to ex~ 
pensive enjoyments (by the exertion 
which becomes requisite to gratify it) 
tends mainly, I believe, to keep up 
that energy, which is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the lower Eng- 
lish, as the absence, generally, of de- 
sires, which cost much labour or 
to content them, sinks the people here 
into habits of imbecility, apathy, and 
indifference. J’enragé, however, not- 
withstanding, that their prodigality 
will point no way but to the gin shop. 
That weddings or funerals—holidays 
or fasts—all occasions of joy or sor- 
row—of triumph or lament—can serve 
as no other than so many pretences 
for the discussion of given quantities 
of strong liquor. , A writer, I recollect, 
of the day of Charles II. treating of the 
Engh (he was himself a German), 
as the ‘‘ soakers” of Europe, declares, 
that they have even a song which ae- 
counts a drunkard to be as great as a 
king. And, afterwards, to prove the 
satisfaction which prevailed in Eng- 
land on account of Charles's return, 
he notices that, in the first five years 
after the Restoration, thirty-one new 
tavern and ale-house licences were 
granted |. and that six hundred thou- 
sand barrels of ale were brewed in 
that five years; and consumed, more. 
than: had been disposed of in the five 
years preceding. 
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% THE GOOD OMEN. 


! 
¥ was compell’d to leave the land, 
Or brook a prison-life, trepann’d 
By a false-hearted friend ; 

A mien like honour’s mask’d his face, 
Till I, poor dupe, suspicionless, 
Was wrought to serve his end. 


My purse, my word, my pen was his ; 
One heart in all occurrences 

Had seem’d to sway us two; 

Each to the other for advice, 

For comfort look’d; nor did these ties 
Slacken as up we grew. 


But he declined from virtue, stray’d 

From Truth’s one beaten path, and made 

Rank Vice his arbitress : 

To me his lesser faults alone 

Were, with mock candour, sometimes 
shewn ; 

I grieved, but loved not less. 


His utter lapse was scarcely known, 
Ere evil days came thickly on ; 

My fortune’s guardian died— 

Died bankrupt ;—and for me remain’d 
Nought, save a scanty patch of land, 
And one small house beside. 


The cradle there, which at my birth 
Received me, kept its place,—the hearth 
Round which I play’d, while love 
Breathed on me in a mother’s kiss— 
Yet this so precious dwelling,—this 
My friend bereaved me of ! 


The little patrimony went, 
Claim’d on a bond, to which I lent 
My name in his distress : 

So having round me laid a woof 
Of snares, he meanly fied aloof, 
And left me pennyless. 


His creditors were much enraged, 

To whom my person still was gaged 
By that bond’s cruel claim. 

They saw he wrought to fraudful ends, 
That I was of his bosom friends, 

And deem’d our views the same. 


I pleaded hard; my plea was spurn’d, 
A deafand pitiless ear was turn’d 

By one whose brow was stern ; 

It nought avail’d with him that I 
Promised in-plain sincerity 

All that my skill could earn : 


I shew'd him that I had resign’d 
My all ; nought save a willing mind 
The injurious debt could free ; 

Nor wanted I the means or skill 

To get my bread, nor right goodwill 
To toil industriously. 
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No—instant payment or a jail !— 
Beséeching was of no avail,— 
Pity in vain 1 sought ; 

Yet ’twas not fair I should be sent, 
A felon-like imprisonment 

To undergo for nought. 


So when my overture was spurn’d, 
The hard oppressive man I warn’d 
He should not reach his end, 

For I would flee,—and while he went 
My liberty to circumvent, 

The Hampshire coast I gain’d. 


It was that part, where opposite 

Look forth the swelling Downs of Wight, 
A channel broad o’erpast, 

A roadstead from the mighty sea, 

Gay with the glancing bravery 

Of flag, and sail, and mast. 


That lonesome strand I pitch’d upon, 
Which lies ’twixt pleasant Lymington 
And Beaulieu’s river-glade ; 

A safe and unfrequented tract, 

By that romantic Forest back’d, 
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Far-stretching plains of dark sea ooze, 
(Now bare, now wash’d, as ebbs or flows 
The ever-travelling tide) 

Cut off communion with the deep, 

Save by the fishers’ boats, which creep 
Through creeks that wind unspied. 


Thither I fied, to seek a friend; 
One on whose love I could depend 
My prompt escape to aid ; 

For here a matron dwelt, who erst 
My years of infancy had nurst, 
Ere she herself was wed. 


Her spouse, a fine old seaman wight, 
As rough as oak-bark, and like it 
Covering a flawless heart ; 

As resolute as the northern wind, 
And yet no summer breeze more kind, 
Or rock-bird more alert. 


In storm and calm, by night or day, 
Through deeps and shallows, coast and 


bay, 
And far out in the tide,— 
With line, or net, or wicker-gear, 
Or oyster-drag, or huge eel-spear, 
The fishers trade he plied. 


To him, then, and his trusty boat, 
Ran strong the eurrent of my thought 
For my deliverance ; 

By them I hoped to cross the’ sea, 
And disembark, though poor yet free, 


- Upon the coast of France. 
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Such welcome as I hoped I had,— 
Old Eleanor was grieved,——was glad,— 
My presence was delight,— 

But then tears and sighs in throngs, 
At hearing of my grievous wrongs 

And need of stealthy flight. 


In manly guise old Mark stood by, 
And though he lack’d not sympathy, 
Yet native resolution 

Made him, with brow and eye austere, 
Refuse each feeling vent, and hear 
The tale to its conclusion. 


Then burst he forth, “‘ Now pardon, sir, 
The thoughts of an old mariner, 

Who has weather’d storms for years ; 
Honour’s still yours ; as to the rest, 
You’re young and wise, and for the best 
Must act till fortune veers. 


“ Courage, good master—why cast down ? 
Luck does not always wear a frown. 

I'll put you ’cross the main ; 

And ere a year or two have past, 

I trow that I shall rear the mast, 

To fetch you back again.” — 


This homely couple did their best 
To comfort me with food and rest, 
And I was somewhat cheer’d ; 

For Mark was sanguine, all astir 
With buoyant hope, while Eleanor 
Pitied, and mused, and fear’d. 


No long while cumber’d I their hut, 

A low-pitch’d pile, not destitute 

Of snugness, warmth, and cheer ; 

*Twas wall’d with stones of various hue, 
Cemented by the sea-slime blue, 

And thatch’d with wrack-grass sere : 


Nor wanted it a garden-plot, 

A narrow strip, but neatly wrought, 
Through Eleanor’s endeavour ; 

Rich withits pods, and bulbs, and sprouts, 
And bushes bung with berried fruits, 
And herbs of dainty savour. 


Need was that plants of lowlier growth 
Were cultured, such, as nothing loth, 
A nestling covert find 

Beneath the lichen’d sloe-thorn hedge, 
Which, slanting inward, dull’d the edge 
Of the fierce south-west wind. 


Ere I three days had tarried there, 
Mark, by inquiry, was aware 

A sloop would soon set forth 

For France—its owner was his friend, 
And the first word for me obtain’d 
The offer of a birth. 


*Twas counsell’d I should not embark 
Till she had clear’d the port; so Mark 
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Pull’d his stout boat off shore, 

And Eleanor, right motherly, 

Laid in sea stores and clothes for me, 
And bless’d me.o’er and o’er. 


E’en in my grief 1 almost smiled 

To see she thought me still a child, 

I’ th’ fulness of her heart, 

The nursling of her former years, 

For whom she cherish’d tender fears— 
But now ’tis time to part. 


Hands, hearts are wrung—the old man’s 
bark 

Lay distant scarce ten minutes’ walk 

Along a graveliy Hard, 

Whence lay our course to get without 

The rocks of Wight, and ply about 

Till the good sloop appear’d. 


Not without sense of misery, 

Utter forlornness, quitted I 

The hospitable hut ; 

And when ’neath stress of oar and sail, 
Known coast and headland ’gan to fail, 
No wonder tears burst out. 


To leave my father-land, to roam 

Far from accustom’d haunts, from home, 
Known faces, Janguage known ;— 

To live an outlaw’s life, in doubt 

E’en of subsistence ;—tears burst out, 
When all was thought upon ! 


Mark fain would be my comforter, 
But since I turn’d a heedless ear , 
To his condoling tone, 

His tact instinctive eheck’d my plaint, 
For he rehearsed a pertinent 
Deliverance of his own. 


He said, ’twas his, in winter nights, 

To keep his watch where wedge-like 
flights 

Of wild-fowl landward dropt ; 

As long as ice and snow were rife, 

He led a prowling fowler’s life— 

The fisher’s trade was stopt. 


He told how once beneath a moon, 
Far in ber wane, he paddled down 

A creek—then moor’d his boat, 
Fasten’d his square mud-pattens on, 
And, shouldering his good duck gun, 
Warily ventured out. 


His way, gain’d slowly and with toil, 
Was on that soft and slippery soil, 
Which twice within the day 

Is buried deep beneath the tide ; 

And where he strode, then far and wide 
Rolls on a surgy sea. 


A mist steam’d up, the moon was dim— ‘_ 
The nick of favouring chance for him— - 
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He will not scare his prey. 

Hark ! the known clang upon his right 
Breaks the dull silence of the night, 
And guides his blinded way. 


Slow he advanced, incumber’d sore 

By the foot-trappings which he wore— 
Safeguards from sinking down 

Within the treacherous ground—But list! 
A rush of wings—his chance is mist, 
His web-foot prey is gone ! 


Heark’ning he stops—his practised ear 
Detects, through the still atmosphere, 
Some far off notes, which teach, 

The flock has settled down again ; 
And he on a fresh course must strain 
To get within gun-reach. 


He plods—once more is baffled—nought 
Avails to gain the point he sought, 

In vain he creeping came,— 

Though oft endeavour’d, never once 

Did he within sure range advance, 

To point the slaughterous aim. 


Wet, hungry, tired,—his labour lost, 
His brain bewilder’d, projects crost, 
He looks out for his boat. 

He is all astray—he had not diseern’d 
That to a fog the haze had turn’d, 
While his pursuit was hot. 


But worse—in many a weedy run 

He saw the tide had long begun 

To speed its shoreward race. 

Now all was hurry, doubt, and fear, 
And he knee-deep was flound’ring, ere 
He reach’d the mooring place. 


With much ado he found at last 

The boom, to which he had made fast 
His boat—Oh, fruitless quest! 

No boat was there—she had gone adrift ; 
Her rope was broke, and he was left 

A rising sea to breast ! 


Dry land was two miles off, and he 
Knew that ere he could thither flee, 
The tide would fully flow ; 

And for a man to swim or wade, 
Closed in the night-fog’s stifling shade, 
Were but astray to go. 


Quick fears to his remembrance bring 
A bank, the ejected ballasting 

Of some o’erburdened bark— 

Could he discover now the heap, 

He might perchance his breathing keep 
Above high-water mark. 


Splashing he hastes, plies here and there, 
He finds it, mounts, and now can rear 
Himself some two feet more. 

Ah! still is he, the waves within, 

Waist high—and fast the stream sets in, 
And will so, hour by hour. 
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His rifle, muzzle downwards, deep 

He planted, to resist the sweep 

Of that in-driving flood ; 

And there, with hands. that clenched its 
stock, . 

That he might stem each billowy shock; 

Still stout of heart he stood. 


The twilight broke, the fog updrew, 

No saving vessel hove in view— 

Far from the shoal they keep. 

Besides, if seen on such a waste, 

His head, one speck, had sure been 
guess’d 

A sea-fowl rock’d in sleep. — 


At this point of his narrative, 

The veteran seem’d again to live 
In that so fearful case ; 

He doff’d his hat, his countenance 
Was lighten’d by an upward glance, 
A momentary space. 


He grasp’d my hand, and cried, “ Oh, sir, 
Believe me, in those hours of fear, 

My greatest comfort was, 

That 1 God’s Holy Book had heard, 
And loved—I meekly trust—his word, 
Who died upon the cross. , 


‘¢ I said my prayers, was fortified 

By feeling that in ocean wide 

Not all unseen I lay ; 

For He, who holds both sea and land 
Within the hollow of his hand, « 
Looks down on them who pray. 


“ Yet was it bitter thus to die, 

Drop after drop, so lingeringly 

Of sudden death to taste. 

My thoughts flew home—poor Eleanor ! 
Little I thought, embracing her 

At parting, ’twas our last. 


“ One hour would widow her—for me 
No help, no hope,—oh agony ! 
Groaning I gave a shout. 

1 list’ned—all was silent, save 

The regular beating of the wave 
Which gurgled round my throat. 


“ My hour was now at hand—each limb, 
Half numb’d, denied me power to swim— 
I sigh’d, ‘ Thy will be done !’ 

The brine was at my lips—was need 
Each minute now of wary heed, 

The choking draught to shun. 


“ Perils of waters ! all your woes 

I felt, except that drowning close, 
When sense and mind depart ;— 

But deep involuntary sobs 

And dimness came, and hard slow throbs 
At the temples and the heart. 


«JT waited, waited on—how slow 
Did time get forward—yet- (although 
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I dared not hope,) I thought 

My breath came freelier—looking down, 
. Above the watery surface shone 

One button of my coat. 


“ Qh, sight of joy ! vain would it be 
To say what transport gladd’ned me, 
- That trivial sign perceived ! 

*Twas proof the rav’nous tide had past 
Its flood-point, and was ebbing fast,— 
My sentence was reprieved ! 


“ That God on whom I lean’d my trust, 
From whom I had this frame robust, 
And vital heat, which braved 

The deadly chill, while steep’d I stood, 
—Yea, God it was, who bade the flood 
Retire, and I was saved. 


“ My easy task was now to wait 
Another hour, until the state 

Of the decreasing sea, 

And the broad day-light, warrant made 
That I might then begin to wade 
With little jeopardy. 


“ Dripping I came ashore; my wife 
Had wander’d thither in the strife 

Of dreamy, vague alarms— 

We knelt, we pray’d, in thankful strain, 
To Him who gave us once again 

Into each other’s arms, 


“ Sueh my adventure—would you could 
Welcome it as an omen good 

Of better days to come! 

Its recollection oft hath been 

My firm support in many a scene 

Of turbulence or gloom. 


“ My good young master, you are now 
Deep sunk, I grant, amid the flow 

Of black misfortune’s tide ; 

But play the man, dismiss despair, 
Doubt not the great Deliverer 

A rescue can provide.” — 


The old man’s soul was in his face, 
While thus he tried with earnestness, 
O’er my untoward fate 

To cast a gleam of hope :—I took 
The influence from his cheerful look, 
And felt—not desolate. 


His hand I press’d in mine; said I, 
“ Your fortitude, your piety, 

My drooping faith shall freshen ; 

The Omen, too, my hope shall buoy, 
Though it be but fancy’s fond employ, 
A blameless superstition.” — 


A breeze sprung up, the sloop drew nigh, 
We parted. 1 did not belie 
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The promise which I made, 

That I in‘memory would keep 

His great deliverance from the deep, 
As pledge of speedy aid. 


The veteran was prophetic—ere 

I had borne my banishment a year, 
The oppressive ocean-heap, 

With which misfortune compass’d me, 
Roll’d off, like his retiring sea, 

And left me to eseape. 


Within a foreign town was one 
Who had my dearest father known, 
Had loved him, and was glad 

To help his son ;—he offer’d me 
Credit and scope for industry, 

And thus a path was laid. 


Skill, probity, and diligence 

Rapidly won me opulence— 

But not its slave become, 

One passion still possess’d my soul, . 
Which would no long time bear contro!— 
A yearning for my home. 


I would not, when again I sought 
My native soil, be coldly brought, 
By hirelings unconcern’d; 

My craving heart instructed me, 
That it required the ministry 

Of love when I return’d, 


Therefore I summon’d that poor boat, 
Which charitably bore me out 

An exile lone of old, . 
Its master’s debtor, hopeless, poor— 
But now enabled to restore ao 
His mite a thousand-fold. 


Before we fetch’d the rocks of Wight, 
Mark's little shallop work’d in sight ; 
A lusty shout he raised !. 

And when on English earth I set 

My foot, the sire did not forget 

His omen realized. 


To him and Eleanor I shew’d, 
Beyond their wish, my gratitude— 
No fear for them of want! 

Nor doubt that F should soon become 
Of my old land and early home 
Owner and habitant. ‘ 


Sweet after abstinence the meal 
Heap’d on the board, and sweet to feel 
The pillow after toil,— 

But sweeter far, to-him who long 
Hath pined amidst a foreign throng, 


’ Is a welcome in his native tongue, 


Upon his native soil! 
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Sir, 

A FriEenp of mine has one, and onl 
onegood story, respecting a gun, whic 
he contrives to introduce upon all-oc- 
casions, by the following simple, but 
ingenious device. Whether the com- 
pany in which he is placed be nume- 
rous or select, addicted to strong po- 
tations, or to long and surprising nar- 
ratives ; whatever may happen to be 
the complexion of their character or 
conversation, let but a convenient 
pause ensue, and my friend immedi- 
ately hears, or pretends to hear, the 
report of a gun. Everybody listens, 
and recalls his late impressions, upon 
which “ the story of a gun,” is natu- 
rally, and as if by a casual association, 
introduced thus—“ By the by,” speak- 
ing of guns, “ that puts me in mind 
of a story about a gun ;” and so the 
gun is fixed in regular style, and the 
company condemned to smell powder 
for twenty minutes to come! To the 
telling of this gun story, it is not, you 
see, at all necessary that there should 
be an actual explosion and report ; it 
is sufficient that there might have been 
something of the kind. And by a si- 
milar device has it now fallen to my 
lot, upon this third day of February, 
when we might, if we had been visit- 
ed as we were last season, have had 
frost and snow, and curling in abun- 
dance, to regret that the winter is 
likely to slip away in a style quite un- 
suitable to the great end and object of 
all northern winters, “‘ the Curler’s 
sport.” Why, these open winters, as 
they are termed, what do they open? 
many a green grave. The typhus, the 
scarletina, and the quincy, riot amidst 
these fresh clouds and miry roads ; 
and if the farmer’s plough is seen to 
occupy the fields for a few weeks long- 
er than usual, it is only that the 
ploughman may enjoy himself in an 
additional lounge or two by the “‘ kirk 
slaps” and “ head-riggs ;” for, by the 
month of May, you shall not be able 
to discover from his labours, whether 
there was only one day, or three long 
months of frost. And what a feast is 
the ‘pure ethereal soul of a genuine 
curler deprived of, by such blustering, 
blubbering weather as this! See him 
of a cold, blue-skyed morning, such as 
we ienced in the winter 13, 14. 
His coat buttoned, but not up to the 


chin, so as to impede the play of his 
lungs, or the motion of his limbs ; 
his one hand armed with a broom, and 
his other charged with the ice-shoes, 
or tramps ; his very breath forms a 
‘* glory” of white and fleecy transpa- 
rency around him, and he walks li- 
terally in an atmosphere of his own * 
forming. As he trots it along towards 
the scene of action, the loch, the pond, 
or the river; his very sense seems to be 
enlarged, and his ears and his eyes 
take in sounds and objects the most 
distant and indistinct. He walks on 
his tiptoes, unless that at times the 
intervening slide, and hardened snow, 
compel him to resume his more juve- 
nile practices. When he has put a 
firm heel upon the ice, and notwith- 
standing all efforts to produce a rent, 
has found that it is firm and unbend- 
ing as a rock, then his happiness is 
completed. He has now found his 
proper element, and is quite at home 
amongst his friends. If you stand 
aloof from the scene of action, you 
may indeed occasionally hear his voice 
breaking distinctly through the rush 
of inarticulate exultation and direc- 
tion ; but if you place yourself in his 
immediate neighbourhood, and hang 
like a day-spectre over the rink at 
which he is engaged, you will be lost 
in one whirl of incident and excite- 
ment, and he will mind you no more 
as a spectator, than if you were a snow- 
ball, which the school-boys had roll- 
ed together, or a lump of moss-tree 
lately dug up. In vain you will en- 
deavour again and again, as the hours 
rush past, to arrest him by the shoul- 
der, or put yourself in possession of an 
arm. Ere you have uttered one word, 
he will cast an inquiring look adown 
the rink, press forward towards the 
tee, and by dint of shouldering and 
elbowing, fairly upset you. 

Nor is the happiness incidental to 
“* curling weather,” limited to Curl- 
ers exclusively. The same blue sky, 
and bracing atmosphere, which trans- 
ports the true Curler at least half-way 
to paradise, exercises a most exhilara- 
ting power upon all varieties of huma- 
nity. The carter cracks his whip with 
a smarter report. The burgess takes 
his walk and his dinner with an ad- 
ditional relish. The old maiden lady 
thinks her complexion improved by 
, 9 
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the influence. of the frost ; whilst 


ie, 
knows, 
Pr gr ‘a wee drap:warm today” 


pia era oro so invitingly, nor tastes 
Waivi ly, as when the window glass 
is all covered over witli Nature's own 
fantastie -em a —the —— and 
braneh-work ‘own inimitable 
device. - I verily believe that there is 
more genuine and elastic, truly inex- 


ep po scree to be extracted 
out ‘of oné'short day of hard and ring- 


ing frost, with its ‘slant sun and un- 
atmosphere, 
day 6f ‘June, when the ei im 
éré all gilt with su 
season comes upon vs in ‘4 
‘Of fayours. ‘ Spring has its 
inmumerable—and they do not 
coop in all is cinbrals 
dery of buds re te aap le 
not been forgotten poet's 
dar, nor has harvest his no- 
tice ; but winter, under only as- 
pect “ander which it is at all tolerable, 
— that biti » too, in which 


Se aman “the Curler’s 
remains “9 unsung. 
wit is quite evident that Thomson 


never eurled—Graham was of too 
ring: and pone ym ne 4 a ben 
for the t nume- 
rous list of © eeasousl Bards,” ” not one 
hi’ hitherto been ae ao wdor I 
the Carler’s ; Seal ebrate 
the: ler’s triump to de- 
scribe the ‘ Ourler's -fare.” — Beet 
aiid’ ‘greets are ‘an admirable dish ; 
na Jot aren 
and just enoug e nd that 
ed hoes flanked, and’ embossed 
stoking, and ate anes 
seuss yea may set our saima- 
gundies, bubble and aauiathe, with a 
whole posse comitatus of crusted pies 
, at defiance !_N. pent, 
e mind werner the calibre of 


"pe-aapol will ever hesitate be- 


/ moekeries” and 
rg ene s good: dishes, “ beef 
s.” But Feet and greens, in 


_ ailing of—and wha, what we are 


eee Se 


3 and eve~ 


enough ; 
that. this has some 
ir ee o himself: byt eye 
OL 
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be at eight a. mV, Sir 
had a glass of coi and ‘a ‘bite’ 
wees ——— “well, atid 


upon which ae 
not: ‘noah down: 


and er Butkebas 

to peep’ inwards; and to % 
you found the truth of the 
turam licet i The R 


hot recoil 1 
pes a 


mulation, than 
tion. You came down upon the beef 


returned after’ 
and greens,” like tn slate (pon 
Lituaiowhns sabe Qemmeo™h 
thers with a it. “Why, 
hows 


sir, it is a memorable fact, 
Curler was ever known to cut hi 
throat, or that of any one near 
the whole'tide of his Jood is 80 s¥ 
ened and rectified by such 


elevati yments as I has 
b pabiettarion that 


far~beasted. angler” is more’ ‘ 
and eeed-natared than he. “ 
And what; after ‘all’ the’ ask’ ‘ta 


angling» when com with <C 
ing ?” Ph ne de =ory ieee 


mere chil 
sthevtibey ee truants, snd uy dtd half. 
officers. It if merely a ‘method, 


a very clumsy one it is not of 
trouts, for in they look* 
well after , but ‘of 
time. I 
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and 
garden pease 
or planting potatoes uncut, or 
in the court continu- 
joy, under his rintend- 
ing’s fare—he was ne- 
seen’ without view of his own kit- 
chen door. An old sailor, too, [knew 
-rbut-then he was wounded a-stern, 
and was grievously affected with the 
palsy—in fact he could not conveni- 
ently sit still,* and had no means of 
amusing himself when he did—so he 
ot a creel and a rod, and rendered 


a 
— 
i 


gere® 
He 


manner of river-shrubs and brush- 
wood.. A West Indian and an East 
Indian of my acquaintance, have both 
i themselves with rods from 
*¢ Phin,” in Edinburgh. 
are still hovering betwixt purpose and 
execution, like some unlucky urchin 
ever.a dose of physic. There are in- 
deed, I know well, a great many pre- 
tenders to enjoyment from this falsely. 
named ‘‘ sport,” just as there are not 
afew who wish to have it believed, 
that they have a genuine relish for 
es and asparagus eaten at the 
tough ends! It ion become fashion- 
able amongst a certain description of 
amateurs, to carry baskets, handle 
fishing rods during spring and harvest, 
and there is something sapeniie and 
tellable on being upon a burn-side, in 
the midst of a hill country, with shee 
AT ES 
uw other ; anda is a 
ee pee is an eel ; pal ae 
Binz. with half a dozen rises, makes a 
decent day’s work ; and at night, after 
one has been up Gala and down Tweed, 
why, at night, one is entitled to lie at 
ease—to occupy the full length of a 
sofa, and to look qui i 


to t ; public 
gull, has been made, to believe, 


at aman might absolutely enjoy a 
eit deve fing Why, ar, ® 


public ; and the 
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would yes think of being eondemned 
for a whole day, to put a piece of beef 
regularly into your mouth and out 
again,—or solve the sphinx riddle,— 
or to. weave Penelopes web—or any 
one out of two hun similar thi 
which might easily be 
this, assuredly, is nothing to the 
— which I qviontain at a whole 
ing or summer-day’s fishing! 
Why ao they banish convicts to 
colonies, or set them upon the tread. 
wheel? Why not put rods at once in- 
to their hands, and set them a-fishing 
for one, two, or seven years, as might 
be judged proper ; any longer period 
would be 8, as none could pos- 
sibly survive the longer period men- 
tioned. The poets tell us of unhappy 
spirits wandering a thousand years up- 
on the banks of the Styx ;, but they 
do not explain, at least sufficiently, 
how these accursed wights are all the 
while employed. Why, sir, there can 
be little doubt that they are eondemn- 
ed to fish! Tartarus itself has not.a 
more horrible punishment, nor has the 
imagination of the poet-laureate ever 
pourtrayed anything comparable.— 
Only think of it for a moment, for 
conceive you cannot,—a whole thou- 
sand years of fishing! A millenium 
of water-siding—an eternal pull out 
and throw in—rise here, and nibble 
there—fasten here, and snap your line 
there ;—trouts running away in clear, 
and disregarding your address .in 
muddy water! "The punishment of 
Theseus, “ qui sedet eternumque se- 
debit,” is nothing to this. To be busy, 
and yet to do nothing—to have the at- 
titudeand outward bearing of a sports- 
man, with the “‘ worm” inside, even 
the ‘ worm” of impatience and ennui 
—What, I say, boldly, of all which 
man’s fancy has pourtrayed, can match 
this !—Let’s hear no more, therefore, 
of new editions of Isaac Walton, &c. 
The public has been too long hum- 
bugged by such drivelling, and the 
true national and exhilarating game 
of Curling will ultimately come into 
general favour. I hope to see, the 
time, when there shall not be a decent, 
honest, good-hearted, clever fellow, 
betwixt John O’Groat’s and Maiden- 
Kirk—betwixt the Briggs o’ Ayr and 
St Abb’s Head—who shall not be pos- 
sessed of his pair of curling-stones— 
his ice-shoes,—and his staff-handled 





* See Candide, vol. I. 
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broom. ym as ati a and 
preparation towards ery desirable 
consummation, per aie: > give you 
a few notices, cal and anecdoti- 


edeteal eamnd the noble and truly 
ume of Curling: 
has long been practised in 
the southern and western districts of 
Scotland, in particular. Our forefa- 
thers used to thrash their corn before 
day-light, and then master and ser- 
vant adjourned cheek for jowl to the 
jee. It was then, and, indeed, still is, 
a kind of “ Saturnalia ;” for freedom of 
conversation and remark has ever been 
‘diopetat ao one of the Curler’s most 
table —— 

Ofull the contests, owever, in which 
Curlers have been known to engage, the 
most agitating and keenly contested by 
far have been *‘ Parish Spiels.” In 
many instances, the inhabitants of one 
county or dale have migrated, as it 
‘were, and sojourned into another,— 
bag and baggage,—with the view of 
contesting and determining their curl- 
ing superiority. And If verily believe 
that no calamity could have been more 
severely felt, and lamented, than the 
loss of such a contest. I have known 
swine’s bristles placed in the hats of 
those who had been sutored, as it is 
termed, on’ such occasions, and once 
saw both fife and drum ‘upon the ice, 
for the — of celebrating, in due 
form, victory. ‘There was one 
other purpose to which this bewitch- 
ing amusen-<"y; was occasionally ren- 
dered subservient: In seasons of 
dearth, or of particular severity, coals 
and meal were occasionally played for 
at these parish contests; and whilst 
the curler’s hearts were made happy 
over beef and greens, with a brim- 
ming bowl of whisky-punch,—the 
church-officers and’ elders were often 
employed in distributing food and e/d- 
ing’ the classes. This 
was, indeed, mixing the “ utile” with 
the “ dulci ;” and, pity it is, that even 
in seasons which are favourable for the 
, so htimane and well-timed a 

ity should be discontinued. 

Nothing could exceed the anxiety 
and expectation with which the day 
set apart for such parish fetes was an- 
‘ti¢ipated. I have often been sent out 
be) my own father, who was remark- 
ably fond of the » with a wet 

handkerchief, which I hung 
upon the garden-hedge, returning it 
every now and then to his grasp, 
that he might know by the stiffening, 


Curliana. 


remote times, to the human race ex+ 
clusively ; it was even adopted, not 

the water-kelpy, as might 

have been anticipated, but bythemore -. .. 
airy inhabitants’ of the knowe.and * 
the glen, as not: unw of their 
ethereal natures. Fairies 


ve been 


that in all 

occasioned: 
sequent ret I 
is the power ous association, 
in consequence of previous belief, that 


at this moment I am half 
that I heard the ssonatatdies apis 


ility the sound ‘was 
the sinking, and, con+ 
of the icey yet such 


science, but who was withal very fond 
of the amusement of Curling, chanced 
oa his becky tom Sabbath doeqeiage 
on hi upon a S morning. 
The _— was ee in fine order, 
and there were a few curli 

lying on the banks of the ‘oak wish 
which the shepherds of those moun- 
tainous districts had been in the habit 
of occasionally amusing themselves. 
Watty hesitated a little, and propping 
up his pack, according to use and wont, 
with his staff from behind, took out 
his snuff-mill, and began a process. of 
what a called BA em 
but whi atty termed “ thinking 
wi’ himsel.” On the one hand, there 
was the “ Lord’s:day,” and the: sin, 
ries forth ; ~s then, "isin ue 
side, a stones, quite 
ready ; the fine board of ice, made and 


~ 


* 
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resolve — conser seated 
himself quite at his ease upon his pack. 
No-.sooner had he done this, however, 
than: with a boom and a_réar, that 
madeali the ice shake and _ sink be- 
neath him, an invisible, and conse- 

uently, a fairy curling-stone,, came 


fail drive apparently against Watty’s 


shins. ‘‘ Reason’s progr j Sys 
feegecty tina onan The 
skcouphipenionnncen 
Watty i to 
and in the course of a certain 
number of rather hasty strides, tothe 
adjoining bank. This was doubtless a 
visitation upon him for his profana, 
tion. of the Sabbath,, and, for his re, 
at the same time, the want of 
y 3 So what was to be.doner 
=n im the power, at least 
the dominion, of; the .“‘ Fairy 
” and to contest the possession 
her.own element, seemed little 
neem bh At this instant ax- 
other fairy stone made its peemnee 
audible, and Watty, angie my nd 
to resist his terrors, fled, He fied toa 
>and with 


shiecling about four miles 
the assistance of ‘’ 
Pag ty — not auch yeh stronger 
rof hi lost gous i oy 
ee mes rage ‘0 
rious. ‘countenance ;. et aos. 
smallest doubt that; ee tees 


word which he said: ; 4 
Tuy mea cao da 
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membered by many. old le po te 
distrigt,; Be this ag it may, 
ment of is evidently from, ma thie 
as ~~~ (8 from, menilar eacorye pd of 
mtiquity. Fairies are not 

forday ; ; and I verily believe. thas; 
it mot. been for their taste. for Sabbath 
Curlingin particular, these green-coaty 
ed tenants.of the knowes and giens had 
disappeared at least half a century ear- 
lier than they actually did. vale 
«.T.am.a great advocate, for every 
species of amusement, the tendencyof 
which is, to promote health 5 and goog 
humour, and ‘jesting a tj 1-do- not 
know. any, one whieh is better caleule- 
ted to accomplish both these desirable 
Purposes than Curling. I have often 
amused myself with contriving.a kind 
of metallic rink, or lead, which might 
stand in all weathers, and be resorted 
to at all seasons,, And, provided the 
thing were practicable, 1. can see no 
other objection td.ite general adoption. 
There the pookseller, after being cle- 
seted the one half of the day with some ~ 
testy and, disappointed author, and 
after having spent the other half un- 
der the dust of his shelves, or behind 
the rubbish of his counter, might con+ 
trive to resume his. temper, and repair 
his spirits. There the author by pro 
fession might lay aside his spectacles, 
clear his brow, and forget the unpo- 
pularity of his last great work-. There 
the advocate, instead of bestriding a 
hack at the risk of his neck, after Par- 
liament-house hours, might combat in 
peace with his'fee’d eppenent, There 
those numerous and varied classes, who 
now consunie their time, their health, 
and their means, at cards, and bil- 
liards, and other, dangerous and dey 
moralizing amusements, might exhi- 
bit dexterity, and acquire morals; as 
well.as vigour. .And there, too, the 
sons of the church, the learned and 
elegant Sabbath-thunderers, and soul» 
thrashers, might forget for a season 
St Paul and St. Augustine, aud — 
the ever-rattling mon-board, 
inia warmly- spiel,, d 
the blooming and. ra tei 
of June. 

But lest. some more pushing, and 


‘enterprising individual in thi age of 


improvements; disgoyeri¢s, and patents 
oyal, should sake the hint from thesp 
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THERE. being no adage 
rally established, or better sore ee 
than that the ptineipal eonversation of 
shepherds meeting on the hills”is ei» 
ther — oe Lasses, I shall 
make these important topics a 
head, or rather a yin my’ Pentel 
Calendar; whereon: a fewamus 
sing aulecdotes 3 the one of these form- 
ing the chief support; and the other 
the chief tém poral delight, of the shep- 
deardtts anlinaty and harmless life. 

Though it may appear 2 singular 
perversion of the otder of nature to 
put the dogs before the lasses, I shall 
nevertheless begin with the former. I 
think I:see how North will chuckle at 
this, and think to himself how this is 
all of the fallen: into 
the back of lifey (by which = 
thet he is: pleased to disti 
married. state,;) for that: he had = 
the day he would hardly have given 
angels the preference to lasses, not te 
speak of a parcel of tatted towsy 


Teteras our pardon, b li 
sir; but utilit 
should always take precedency of mr 
sure. A sheplierd may be a very able, 
trusty, and good shepherd, without a 
sweetheart—bet 

‘one. But what is he without his dog ? 
A- mere post, sit—anonentity a8 a 
shepherd—no better than one of the 
ory stones: the side of his: hill. 
such as yourself; Sir 
Christy, and: allythe thousands beside 
who dealin your small wares, will not 
believe, that'a si shepherd and his 
dog will accomplish more in gathering 
a stock of sheep from a Highland farm, 
than twenty shepherds could do with- 
out So that you see, and it is a 
fact, that, without this docile little 
animal, the pastoral. life would be a 
mere blank. Without the shepherd's 
dog, the whole of the open mountain- 
ous land in Seotland would not be 
worth a ce; It would require 
more hands to mnanage 4 stock of sheep, 
them from the hills, force them 
o-honses = md and ‘drive om 


ter, perhaps; than With . 


“ago. He-was'the son 
‘successor of the faithful old Sivralr ; 


to markets, then on profits of the 
whole stock were capable of deopuectee ty tn 
ing. '- Well may the 

interest:in his dog ; ee me is indéed | 
fellow that ears the family’s bread 

of which he is himself content with 
the smallest morsel’; always grateful, 
and always ready to exert Thi utmost 
abilities in im hie-amaster’s interest. Nek 
ther hunger, fatigue, nor the wotst of 
eecntmnentparill drive hith from his 

he will follow him 


every hardship; i 
repining, ‘till he literally fall: dowh 
sbliged "oan If one vm them is 
obli masters, it is somes 
times long before he will ackn 
the new one, or condescend to 
for him with the same avidity as he 
did for his former lord } but if heonde 
acknowl him, he continues «t 
tached to eine sa — th 
naturall and spirited; 
a 28 rts pet mater thee 
ties (or’ra ailings) ate 
co enucli Sbeabodilingtion: coe 
not 4 willof his own. Ofsuch a grate. 
ful, useful; anid disinterested animal, I 
could writewoltates and now that I 


— ee greatly sus. 
en t ambeeees 
Pill fae re 


Tiuhcetae’ obta denen eth 
table dog of my own; named ‘Sitrali, 
which aurused a: nulnber of yout ea. 
ers agredt deal, and put their faithn 
my‘ veracity ‘somewhat to the test}'but 
in ” this district, where the ‘singular 
qualities of the animal were knowi, 
so far from any of the anecdotes being 

, every shepherd values hehe 
self to this day on the ramen “of 
fatts far ou 
corded. b: 
of these 

But, in thé first 
you some account my own rt 


ed: Hector;**which I prom 
. and: Lad 


cand Sangha nearly wovebentid'n 


3¥ oft hati 





Py rego) If 


frum wee eval 1. 


’ * Seehe Movin Bard? 


—— Did ameherede 
iy $et2 


t views? 


* ait 
edit sf suid ¥ 
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as his father, he was a far more 
one. He had three times 
more humour and whim about him ; 
and though exceedingly docile, his 
acts were mostly tin 
a grain of stupidity, which shew- 
reasoning faculty to be laugh- 
tuse. 


all mention a striking instance 
it. I was once at the farm of Short- 
on Ettrick head, receiving some 
that I had bought, and was go- 
to take to market, with some more, 
next day. Owing to some acciden- 
» I did not get final delivery 
bs till it was growing late ; 
obliged to be at my own 
night, I was not a little dis- 
lest I should scatter and lose 
y lambs, if darkness overtook me. 
—— did —— me by the _— 
T got way, and no ordinary - 
ness for an August evening. The lambs 
ee weaned that day, and of 
the wild black-faced breed, became ex- 
ceedingly unruly, and for a good while 
I lost of geen — Hec- 
managed the point, and we 
them safe home ; tat both he and hi 
master were alike sore forefoughten. 
-It had become so dark, that we were 
and Peat chosing ite wants op, i 
a i em up, I 
went home with my father ind the 
rest to supper. When Hector’s supper 
was set down, behold he was wanting ! 
and as I knew we had him at the fold, 
which was within call of the house, 
I went out, and called and whistled on 
him for a good while, but he did not 
make his a ce. I was distressed 
about this ; for, having to take away 
the lambs next morning, I knew I 
could not drive them a mile without 
= , if it had been to save me the 
w drove. 


mid 


HF 


Fa 


BB 
ny 


5 
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The next morning, as soon as it was 
day, I arose and inquired if Hector had 
come home. No; he had not been 
po Ph not — to ~ — 

prop t he wo 

out the lnmbe and heed them, and let 
them get some meat to fit them for the 
_— see temo should — — 

to Shorthope, to'see if my dog 
had gone back there. Accordingly, we 
went er to the fold to turn out 
the lambs, and there was poor Hector 
poe Snr in the very middle of 
the door, on the inside of the flake 
that closed it, with his eyes still sted- 
fastly fixed on the lambs. He had been 
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so hardly set with them after it grew 
0 Boras _ mumariens 4 his life 

ve u , fatigued, 
and cold ; for the night hed baa 
out a deluge of rain. He had never so 
much as lain down, for only the small 
spot that he-sat on was dry, and there 
had he kept watch the whole night. 
Almost any other colley would have 
discerned that the lambs were safe 
enough in the fold, but honest Hector 
had not been able to see through this. 
He even refused to take my word for 
it, for he durst not quit his watch 
though he heard me calling both at 
night and morning. 

Another peculiarity of his was, that 
he had a mortal antipathy at the fa- 
mily mouser, which was ingrained in 
his nature from his very puppyhood ; 
yet so perfectly absurd was he, thatno 
impertinence on her side, and no bait- 
ing on, could ever induce him to lay 
his mouth on her, or injure her in the 
st octsonit on itr pom oeny la 

an hour over, that 
the family did not get some amuse- 
ment with these two animals. When- 
ever he was within doors, his whole 
occupation was watehing and pointing 
the cat from morning to night. When 
she flitted from one place to another, 
so did he in a moment; and then 
squatting down, he kept his’ point se- 
dulously, till he was either called off 
or fell asleep. 

He was an exceedingly poor taker 
of meat, was always to press to it, and 
always lean ; and often he would not 
taste it till we were obliged to bring 
in the cat. The malicious looks that 
he cast at her from under his eyebrows 
on such occasions, were exceedingly 
ludicrous, considering his utter inca- 
es of wronging her. Whenever 

e saw her, he drew near his bicker, 
and looked 
not taste till was brought to it; 
and then he cocked his tail, set up his 
birses, and began a lapping furiously, 
in utter desperation. His nature 
was so immoveable, that he would 
never refuse her a share of what he 
got ; he even la close to the one 
side of the dish, and left her room 
but mercy as he did ply! 

It will appear strange to you to hear 
a dog’s reasoning faculty mentioned, 
as I have done; but, I declare, I have 
hardly ever seen a shepherd’s dog do 
anything without perceiving his rea- 


angry» but still he would 
8 


sons for it. I have often amused my- 
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self in.calculating what his motives 
were for such such things, and I 
generally found them very cogent ones. 
But Hector had a droll stupidity about 
him, and took up forms and rules of 
his own, for which I could never per- 
ceive any motive that was not even 
farther out of the way than the action 
itself. He had one uniform practice, 
anda very bad one it was, during the 
time of family worship, and just three 
or four seconds before the conclusion 
of the prayer, he started to his feet, 
and ran barking round the apartment 
like a crazed beast. My father was so 
much amused with this, that he would 
never suffer me to. correct him for it, 
and I scarcely ever saw the old man 
rise from the prayer without his endea- 
vouring to suppress a smile at the ex- 
tra ce of Hector. None of us ever 

find out how he knew that the 
prayer was near done, for my father 
was not formal in his prayers; but 
certes he did know,—of that we had 
nightly evidence. There never was 
anything for which I was so puzzled 
to discover a motive as this ; but, from 
accident, I did discover it, and, how- 
ever ludicrous it may appear, I am 
certain I was correct. It was much 
in character with many of Hector’s 
feats, and rather, I think, the most 
outré of any principle he ever acted on. 
As I said, his great daily occupation 
was pointing the cat. Now, when he 
saw us kneel all down in a circle, with 
our faces couched on our paws, in the 
same posture with himself, it struck 
me ro head, a we were = en- 

in pointi e cat. He lay on 
tenters all t A a but the pa 
of his ear enabling him, through time, 
to ascertain the very moment when we 
would all spring to our feet, he thought 
to himself, ‘ I shall be first after her 
for you all.” 

He inherited his dad’s unfortunate 
ear for music, not perhaps in so extra- 
vagant a degree, but he ever took care 
to exhibit it on the most untimely 
and ill-judged occasions. Owing to 
some misunderstanding between the 
minister of the parish and the session 
clerk, the preeenting in church devol- 
ved on my father, who was the senior 
elder. . Now, my father could have 
sung several of the old church tunes 
middling well, in hisown family circle ; 


but itso happened, that, when mount- 
ed in the Pg he. never could com- 
mand the starting notes of any but 
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one (St Paul's), which were alws 
undue readiness at the root 
tongue, to the exclusion of every other. 
semibreve in the whole range of sacred, 
melody. . The .minister, giving out. 
psalras four times.in the course of every, 
day’s service, consequently, the con-. 
Samevnien. se apvetdenstar aioe 
in the morning, at great s 
in the course of the service, and then 
once again at the close. Nothing but 
St Paul’s. And, it being of itself .e 
monotonous tune, nothing could exe, 
ceed the monotony that prevailed in 
the primitive church of Ettrick. Out 
of pure sympathy for my father alone, 
I was cupaaied asteka the precentor- - 
ship in hand ; and, having plenty of 
tunes, for a good while I came on as, 
well as could be expected, as men say of, 
their wives. But, unfortunately for, 
me, Hector found out that I attended, 
church every Sunday, and hI 
had him always closed up carefully at 
home, he rarely failed in making, hia 
eppowresion in church at some time. of 
the day, Whenever I saw him a tre 
mor came over my spirits, for I well 
knew what the issue would be. The 
moment that he heard my voice strike 
up the psalm, “‘ with might and ma- 
jesty,” then.did he fall in with such. 
Fd ie vehemence, that he and 
I seldom got any to join in the music 
but our two selves, The shepherds 
hid their heads, and laid them down 
on the backs of the seats rowed in 
their plaids, and the lasses looked down 
to the ground and laughed till their 
faces grew red. I despised to stick, 
the tune, and therefore was obliged to 
carry on in spite of the obstreperous, 
accompaniment ; but I was, time after. 
time, so completely put out of all 
countenance with the brute, that I was 
obliged to give up my office in di 
and leave the parish once more to thei 
old friend, St Paul. ore an 
Hector was quite incapable of per-, 
forming the same feats among sheep 
hat his father did; but, as far.as his 
judgment served him, he was a docile 
and obliging creature. He had one 
singular quality, of keeping true to 
the charge to which he was set. If we 
had been shearing, or sorting sheep:in 
any way, when a division was turned 
out, and Hector got the word to at-; 
tend to them, he would have done it 
pleasantly, for a whole day, with 
the least symptom of weariness, No 
noise or hurry about the fold, which 
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eiery oth dog from his busi 


turning them in at corners, out of a 
wagon to be employed as 
® as baying neighbours at the 
“Whenever old Sirrah found him- 
‘hard .set, in wild 
sheep on steep ground, where. apes 
Worst to manage, he never failed, with- 
pale hint to the purpose, to throw 
wide in below them, and lay 
their faees' to the hill; by which means 
he got the command of them in a mi- 
nite, “I never could make Hector 
id' this advantage, with all 
my art, h his father found it out 
entirely of himself. The former would 
turn or wear sheep no other way,:but 
on the hill above them ; and though 
Seat aria a pees “batle eat 
engem double the trouble and fa- 
Tt cannot be supposed that he could 
yatctoand all that was passing in the 
ily circle, but he certainly 
@ good part of it. In 
, it was very easy to discover 
he rarely missed aught that wes 
about himself, the sheep, the cat, 
‘of a hunt. When aughtof that na- 
furé éame to be discussed, Hector’s 
atténtion and impatience soon became 
waiiifest. ‘There was one winter even- 
ing, I said to my mother that I was 
to Bowerhope for a fortnight, 
. ‘had more conveniency for 
Alexander Laidlaw, than 
at home ; and I-edded, * But I will 
not take’Hector with me, for he is con- 
~ “quarrelling with the rest of 
logs, singing music, or breeding 
some u ."—*€ Na, na,” quoth she, 
‘leave Hector with me; I like aye best 
to have him at hame, poor fallow.” 
These were all the words that pass- 
ed. The next morning the waters 
Werte in a great flood, and I did not go 
away till after breakfast ; but when 
the time came for tying up Hector, he 
was warnting.—‘* The d——’s in that 
beast,” said I, “ I will wager. that he 
heard what we were saying yesternight, 
and has gone off for B as 
soot as the door was opened this morn- 


coa¢ that that should really be the 


se, FU think the beast no canny, 
* Phe'Yarrow was so large asto be quite 


[¥eb: 
i ble, so:that I had to go-up by 
St ’s Loch, and go across. by, the 
boat; and, on drawing near to Bower. 
» I soom perceived that miatters 
ha aren y as. I suspected. 
Large as the Yarrow was, and it ap. 
peared impassable by any living creas 
ture, Hector had made his 
early in the morning, had swum Aa 
river, and was sitting, “ like a drookit 
hen,” on a knoll atthe edst end ef the 
house, awaiting my arrival with great 
impatience. I @ great attachment 
to this animal, who, with a goed deal 
of absurdity, joined all the amiable 
qualities of his species. He was rather 
of'a sinall size, very rough and 
and not far fromthe colour of a fox. 

His son, Lion, was the very picture 
ef his dad, had a good deal more saga- 
city, but also’ more Selfishness.. A 
history ‘of the one, however, would 
only bean epitome of that of the other, 
Mr William Nicholson took:a fine 
likeness of this latter one, which that 
gentleman still j He could 
not: get him to sit for his picture in 
such a position as he wanted, till he 
exhibited a singularly fine picture of 
his, of. a small, dog, on. the opposite 
side of the room. Lion took it fora 
real’ animal, and, disliking its. fierce 
and important look exceedingly, he 
immediately set up his ears and his 

birses, and fixing: a stern eye 
on the picture, in manifest wrath, 4 
would then sit for a whole day, and 
point his eye at it, without budging 
or altering his position. 

It is a curious fact, in the history-of 
these animals, that the most useless of 
the breed have often the greatest de- 
gree of sagacity in trifling and useless 
Inatters. Am exceedingly good sheep 
dog attends to nothing else, but that 

icular branch of business to which 
eis bred. His whole capacity is ex- 
etted and exhausted on it, and heis of 
little avail in miscellaneous matters; 


. whereas, a very indifferent cur, bred 


about = house; and accustomed to 
assist with everything, will often put 
the more Bicigme to disgrace, in 
these paltry services. If one calls out, 
for instance, that the cows are in the 
corn, or the hens in the garden, the 
heuse-colley needs no other hint, but 
runs and turns them out. The shep- 
herd’s dog knows not what is astir; 
and, if he is called out in a hurry for 
such’ work, all that he will do isi to 


break to the hill, and rear himself up: 
. 12 
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on end; to see if no sheep’ 


be 5, ol a irom 


iutoa soe vallbshsdube; would: tnést likely 
think ‘of nothing: ‘else than filling his 
belly with the cream. Not so his unini- 
colar higon thoes ‘He is’ bred at one 
of honour.- 
one re toon night and aed, 
poe Spree ten'to twenty pails full 
and ' never “once break the 
cream of one of. them with the tip of 
his to , nor: would ‘he’ suffer cat, 
rat, or:any other creature, to ‘touch it. 
This latter sort, too, are far more acute 
at:taking up what‘is said in:a’ oat 
‘There was'a a Migus of this count: 
Mr- Alexander Cuninghame, who “id 
a bitch that, for the space of three or 
four-years, in the latter part of her 
life, met him always at the foot of his 
farm, about a mile anda half from his 
House, on his way home. If he was 
half.a day away, a week, or a fortnight, 


- it wasall the same; she met himat that 


spot, and there never was an instance 
seen of her going to ‘wait his arrival 
there ona wrong If this was a 
fact, which I have averred by 
people whio lived im the house at that 
bess she could only know of his co- 
‘home by hearing it mentioned in 
the amily. The'same animal would 
ne and brought the cows from 
the hill when it dark, without 
any bidding, 


ferent 


oe 
i 


ERETRAF 
Ht Eg : 
was 


8 
= 
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the Se 
ewe, 6 immediately ga 
to tartieeh sietghotiomd al 


to her thaster, W 
times ‘sent IsiortheneessRiaes hese 
morning, ‘with: — chargés, . ‘Ite 
was tive satnia to' 
her, abu taktbedheep 
her ; but this requir jofs 


“caution den hashed 


cui for a som ah rea. 
ut into the fold or not; sheicon«:, 
csived her at ari end; and no: 
could induce her to stay and» 
asst In folding them. There was 4" ; 


displa 
this, that T cannot my 9g epee 


‘The late Mr Steely flesher in: Pee 
bles; had a bitch that was fully 
to the one. mentioned above, and that., 
in the very same qualification t0o.;Her'; 
feats in taking home sheep from, the 
neigh farms’ into the 
market at Peebles by herself, form inte! 
numerable anecdotes in that vicinity, ; 
all similar to one-apother. ‘But there 
is one instance-related of her, thatcome--, 
bines so ‘much: sagacity with’ natural. 
affection, that I-do not think the‘his.; | 
tory of the animal creation’ farniahes 
such another. : 

- Mr Steel: had ‘such an im icit dee, 
pendence on 'the attention of this ani-; 


' mal to his orders; that whenever, he, 


— lot of sheep before her, he-took 
ride of jeaving it to herself, and; 
remained to take a glass with; 
sence ren 
‘or too er 
or other business, . 

waned ~chanébd to-s0eushit Sabo, 
to her charge at a:place called Willens-_ 
lee, without a oe 
ashe ought to.havedones This farm, 
is five miles from, Peebles, over se 

hills, and:there isa we Prt a 
path to it. :Whethier remain- 
éd behind, or took. another nepis 





toset out by different 

1s in‘search of her ; but on their 

: to: the street, there was she 

with the drove, ne one mias« 

ing ; and, marvellous to relate, she was 

ta n. her mouth ! 

lle and ho st aterm hor po 

ills’; ow cons 

of ating her dovein her sae 
is bey juman 

tion; for road lay through sheep 

the whole way. Her master’s heart 

smote him when he saw what she had 


2 

one in a place of safety, she 
out full speed to the hills, 
another, and another, till 
t her whole litter, one by 
3 but the last one was dead. I give 
as I have heard it related by the 

people ; for though I 
| well enough, I can- 
say Fever heard it from his own 
mouth. I never entertained any doubt, 
however, of the truth of the relation, 
inly it is worthy of being pre- 
served, for the credit of that most do- 
cile and affectionate of all animals— 

’s dog. 
The stories ra of the dogs of 
rsare fairly cre- 
. F cantiot a 


belonged to this depart- 


meént of the realm, for that heinous - 


crime, in my own time; and others 
have absconded, just in time to save 
their necks: There was not one of 
these to whom I allude who did not 


again 

e heard something eoming up behi 
Halting, at length, to ascertain 
it was, in a few-minutes there 
dog with the stolen drove, 
em at a furious rate to keep 
with his master. The sheep were 
smoking, and hanging out their 
and their driver was fully as 
warm as they. The yo man was 
re Sobeadlicts honest : aoe 

eep g t so far 
home, he dreaded there would be a 
it, and he eould not get them 
again before day. Resolving, at 
all events, to keep his hands clear of 
them, he corrected his dog in great 
wrath, left the sheep once more, and 
taking his dog with him, rode off a se- 
cend time. -He had:not.ridden above 
a mile, till he perceived that his dog 
had again given him nan and sus 
e 


—s for what purpose, he was ter- 
ribly alarmed as well as chagrined ; for 
the day-light approached, and he durst 
not make a noise calling on his dog, 
for fear of alarming the neig 
hood, in a place where both he and his 
dog were known. He resolved there- 
fore to abandon the animal to himself, 
and take a read across the country 
which he was sure his dog did: not. 
know, and could not fellow. He took 
that road ; but being om horseback, he 
could not get across the enclosed fields. 
He at (pe ect gis 
clesed behind him, went about 
half a mile farther, by a zigzag course, 
to a faxm-house where both bis sister 
and sweetheart lived ; and at that place 
he remained until after breakfast time. 
The peaple of this house were all ex- 
amined on the trial, and no one had 
either seen sheep, or heard them men~ 
tioned, save. one man, who came up to 
the aggressor as he was:standing at, the 
, and tald him that. his dog 
had the sheep safe enough down at the 
Crooked Y ett; and he needed not hurry 
himself. He answered, that the sheep 
were not his—they were young Mr 
Thomson's, who had left te his 
3 and he was in search of aman 
te drive them, which made him come 
off his road. | 
After this discovery, it. was impossi- 


_ ble for the poor fellow to get quit of 





1824.) 
them ; s0 he went down and took pos- 
session of the stolen drove once more, 
‘carried them on, and disposed of them ; 
and, finally, the transaction cost him 
his life. for the last four or 
‘five miles that he had brought the 
could have no other guide to 
the road his master had gone, but the 
smell of his poney’s feet. I appeal to 
every unprejudiced person if this was 
not as like one ofsthe deil’s tricks as an 
honest colley’s. 
pa ee er ar was 
a notorious sheep-stealer in the county 
of Mid-Lothian, who, had it not been 
for the skins and sheep’s-heads, would 
‘mever have been condemned, as he 
could, with the greatest ease, have 
proved an alibi every time on which 
-there weresuspicions cherished against 
him. He always went) by one road, 
calling on his acquaintances, and taking 


eare to appear to whom 
he was known jwhile his evant by 
another with the stolen sheep; and 
then on the two felons meeting again, 
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after uttering two 
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ees she had vanished !—From suéh 
dogs as these, good Lord deliver us{ 


Hi. 
A.taive, Feb. 2d, 192%; 23 . 





on “CONCILIATION.” 


' Dean Sin, - 
‘ConcittaTtionisthe cant of the day. 
~We find it in a thousand instances, 
~and in as many - ~~ —_ 
-and department of: ngdom. It is 
the ‘note of the Whigs—it is echoed by 
tnd mare t and sedacedtcheape 
él’ by every t privilege 
ent te T past 
when a we 
ing demagogues, to force 
Vectuiaen of blessings, which the 
‘circumstances of the country would 
Hot permit ;~and now that this cle- 
~mour is allayed, the great object is to 
éonciliate and to flatter those who were 
formerly so violent and unreasonable 
> is quite that in so fi 
Tt true, so far as 
litical diecassion te concerned, am 
pe a ah lt ee I ge 
at present day. Every topic 
which formerly roused the feelings and 
called forth the angry of the 
4 oa Berea to rest ; and there 
'y no subject upon which the 
‘voice of | 


. is to be heard. The 

Ps on haste meer ae Serer 

period of our history ;—agriculture ts 
Acuisishini , 


rs eand commerce 


TO Cy NORTH, ESQ 


taised to a state of wildness of 


their for the and 
wish to edopte different oodise of wo: 





Conciliation. 


forthe future ;-—if they had turn~ 
' ir ranks with abhorrence 


measures, they were now to be 
by something like a spirit of 
kno , and discrimination, and ho- 
nesty ;—then would it have been most 
proper to have forgiven, and, if possi- 
, forgotten, what was past, and to 
have treated them with all the favour 
and com cy which are due to 
men who are sensible that they can do 

harm no \ 

is, indeed, been done? 
i mted them of 
position which, if success- 
ve bent the spirit of this 
free and y country under the 
yoke of the bloodiest tyrant that the 
world ever produced? Have they de- 
their regret, that when a season 
of distress visited our land, they join- 
ed, in their drunken folly, with the ig- 
norant scoffers at our national laws 
and institutions ; and tried to take ad- 
vantage of that hour of danger to raise 
their rabble Be Realy into power? Have 
they humbled themselves at the recol- 
lection of their efforts to stamp with 
the name of virtue and suffering in- 
ey the rankest Lcepers indeli- 
eacy ever were brought beforeaBri- 
tish ss to erecta rear we of 
open andavow profligac ‘or the imi- 
tation of the women of land? Have 
they indeed confessed with contrition, 
that the elt sede tent part of their 
has their continued op- 
position to the measures of Ministers ; 
——and that it was only in illustration 
this principle that they lately called 
this aged hy engage in a war, 
half so j stifiable as one against 


- ful; would 


egard 
“i would really believe, from the 
tenderness inevery quarter as to giving 
offence to the feelings of these persons, 
that there wassomesuch changein their 
conduct, as we have mentioned. above. 
We see, in every case, the most lively 
concern as to their interests and views. 


[ Feb. 


A ear lena must fot now) be 
carried, i are set violently against 
it ;—a firm and manly tone iminst not 
now be adopted, if they have br. 

forward any of their vague and idle 
charges ;—and even persons attached 
to government, and who have defend- 


ed it through good and bad report, 
‘must be given up to their rage, be-~ 


cause their pride and pretensions de- 
mand such: a victirlt. One would 'be- 
lieve, that, instead of being men who 
once held bad and base principles, and 
who had suddenly abandoned them, 
they were even viewed as a party of 
persecuted patriots, who after being 
unjustly humbled for many years were 
now to be raised, and to have their 
hard treatment atoned for by every 
flattering mark of kindness, of conces- 
sion, of conciliation. 

And what, after all, is the fact? 
The truth is, that the Whigs are 
in all things, except in power, the 
same now, as they were at any former 

iod of their hi . ‘There has 

n no confession of, any of their 
crimes—ne recantation—no atone- 
ment; They hold and avow at this 
day, the self-same principles, which, 
during the last war, at the time of 
Radical commotion, when the Queen 
-held her rabble court, and while) the 
Spanish war was last discussed in Par- 
liament, led them successively to wor- 
ship tyranny abroad, to preach in- 
subordination at home, to follow and 
acclaim the steps of profligacy—and to 
declare that consistency formed no part 
of their creed, whenever the peace and 
happiness of the country might be 
destroyed. They are the same in in- 


‘tention now, though their power and 


‘influenceare utterly gone. Disappoint- 
ed in their hopes, trated in their 
intentions, seeing their prophecies dis- 
proved, and themselves and their mea- 
sures covered with contempt, they still 
cling to their heritage of shame, and 
glory. in shewing their hatred to every- 
thing honest in principle and noble in 
conduct. Their voice has indeed been 
lost, amidst the. general shout of ex- 
ultation which pervades a happy and 
prosperous country, but their silence 
is one of necessity, not of contentment. 
There is no in their principles, 
for these are still directed to the hope- 
less task of raising themselves to power ; 
there is no alteration in their mea-~ 
sures, for these-are still aimed against 
the supporters of Government ;—they 
are the same discontented, invidious, 
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pe im ie tomer 

were in the darkest part of their his- 
Ty: 


tory» 

Nor can it even be said, that they 
have manifested the slightest wish to 
adopt those measures of conciliation, 
which -they are so ready to demand 
from others. They have not abated 
one jot of their virulence, nor shewn 
the most distant design of acting with 
candour, far less with courtesy and 
forbearance. They have not forgotten 
that there is a difference in principle 
between themselves and their oppo- 
nents, thougli, with a most laughable 
gravity,they would now wish the Tories 
to do so. Follow them to their places 
of convocation, and of party muster— 
hearthem, when theirspirits wax big as 
numbers seem to give a tem im- 
portance to their 5 and you 
will find the self-same mad, rabid, and 
dishonest ‘spirit of discussion which 
raged during the blackest part of their 
career. I need not go far to bring you 
an example to prove this. Look back 
to the report (corrected by themselves) 
of their vamped-up speeches at the 
last dinner in honour of their patron 
saint, and you will see enough to con- 
vince you that, with them, concilia- 
tion is still a name. I will not pollute 
your pages, pate? I give 5 native 

ee cance of the per- 
sons who figured there any im 
attacking them here, but I would 
aries tag mer nner toy aml os 
peace to shew = spirit by which 
ese persons are sti ided. We 
have Jeffrey praising Yankee indepen- 
dence - at e of English ho- 
nour ; and babbling in his usual style 
about republics, free-trade, and liberty. 
Wehave Moncrieff associating the me- 
mory of Erskine with trials for treason ; 
and delivering the usual harangue 
about “trial by jury,” one of the great- 
est benefits of which has been the 
ridding this country of the libellers 
and hemers who belong to his 
own set. Then we have Cockburn con- 
juring up that arch-blunderer Hume 
—the most dogmatical, stupid, tire- 
some pest, that ever haunted St Ste- 
hens. Could not this economist tell 

r Cockburn how to blot out from 
the list some of our Scottish pension- 
ers?—this would be a’ i — 
and perhaps the advocate might point 
out examples where to a . I men- 
tion not any of their civil-and religi- 
ous liberty toasts—their ‘ freedom of 
conscience,” and “liberty of the press,” 


Conciliation 


—which mean the destruction of estas 
blishments, and all abuse to be on one 
side ; because what’I have already said 
is enough to shew that, with these men, 
the same bitter, rankling, discontent- 
ed spirit remains, which has all dlong 
distinguished them. What claim; 
therefore, have these people to conci~ 


liation, and upon what right do they 
receive it P fone 
The truth is, that look into whatever 


eopt'that thet 
power is gone. There is still thé same 
outcry against ministers, and the same 
sullen discontent at all our measures 
of national icy. True, some of 
them are at times found, talking of the 
aaa A of Canning, and of the li 
i ivi to some 
their fiend bee in the next 
we hear it followed with the 
tion, that the time has arrived ' 
_ when ee is pie rules 
e party have gaped so long wi 
hungry mouths at the good thi 
which were only tobe enjoyed 
them in anticipation, that the sli 
est mark of i i 
great and w 
but this, however, their hatred to the 
measures of administration remain 
unchanged. It is:true, that with the : 
great body of the people these mea- 
es enna 
which could be adopted for the pros- 
ee See ee country ; 
t it is not the great body of the peo- 


o said to’ 
whatever.: They are m 
by external circumstances, hen may be 
found successively the followers of de- 
magogues; the applauders of praters 
about constitutional measures, and the 
at shouters at. Larceyrn ~~ 
umphs of a tyrant: ing times 
eran this part of the population were 
iy desigitl py 
the levelling principles of the day, bat 
since the return of eniployment 
of plenty, they have with one actord 
been restored to industry and to alle- 
giance. The Whigs, however, are not 
the body of the » but, in this 
country at least, with a few exceptions, 
they are confined to some smatterers in 
law and other sciences in our 
lis ; toa smaller number of discontent- 
sed traders in. our ‘other towns ; and a 





very ‘nearly 
ruined countrygentlemen. Wedefy the 
Si Wales ete anane out 
I except in one or other 

bilegunlgutehaene 

i i popular sen- 

timent, and to say, that theseare Whig 
inions coming round in favour of 

ory measures ; and that conciliation 
t, therefore, to beextended to men 

e are not, and 

never were Whigs ; may be mie~ 
led for a: time, but y 
come right at last; and the fact of 
their attached to government at 
the present day, proves nothing as to 
stall. That party stands 

a en 

and malignity—a prating, discontent~ 
od, liaineénuoua, liberal few,” who 
seem to be sworn to inconsistency, 
endless opposition, and enduring con- 


It is altogether a mistaken idea, 
therefore, to suppose, that those conci- 
a flattering measures adopted 

the Whig 


‘who 


are for personal ze~ 
ment, a fair and candid ission is 
now made of their importance . te 
government and to society. .In the 
samme way, Visit any, the iost remote 
part of the country, and you, find 
the same sentiments prevail... The 
Tulers in our burghs are viewed as 
men of the greatest integrity in the 
community, and thelanded proprietors, 
who are attached to government, are 
considered to possess the greatest re+ 
spectability and honour. We state this 
as the opinion of the mass of the 

ple at the present day—we do te 
our observation of them in all ranks 
—and we decidedly hold, that with 
them the igs are viewed with a 
feeling somewhat worse than that of 
mere indifference. They have found 
im every case, that not only are the 
Measures brought forward by these 
persons. mere chimerical schemes— 
too often of a selfish kind, which can 
never lead to practical good; but that, 
in: reality, whenever he Whigs have 
obtained power, they have exhibited in 
their own persons an illustration of 
every evil of which they have coms 
plained ; and have proved themselves 
to be the most oppressive and tyran- 
nical of all masters wherever their 


’ power was felt and acknqwledged, 
We have stated this much,to shew 
that the Whigs, in their cry for conci- 


liation, have shewn no wish on their 
pert to adopt any accommodatin 
measures ; and that the otneiy a 
the people being attached to govert- 
ment, and of course to the Tories who 
port it, the concessions made to the 
Whigs can he of no public benefit. 
The policy therefore is unsound, as 
we hold it to be mean, which endea- 
vours to sooth and to flatter men who 
are as rancorous in their hostility as 
ever, and wheare viewed with disgust 
by > body of the people. 
ile I thus state my sentiments 
frankly and freely upon this subject, I 
rejoice that you at least have given this 
principle of conciliation no counte- 
nance, either by your precept or exam-~ 
ple. On your part, there has, as yet, 
n no sacrifice of those principles— 
for principles they must be, by which 
 yrmk c¢ course has been directed. 
i to check the infidel, licen- 
ious, and factious designs of the Whi 
ress, your conduct has been mar 
y¥ an undeviating and steady devotion 
wag 29 ay And yet there are some 
call upon you for concilia- 
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tion. And what are the ¢ ts 
upon which they found their ? 
ave the retainers of the Whig press 
ceased to pour out their and 
abuse? Has the Morning Chronicle 
become tender of female character ? 
Have Moore and a eg ‘ceased to be li- 
centious and blasphemous? ‘Hes the 
Edinburgh Review become loyal and 
patriotic work? We bring the matter 
just to this point, and we affirm, that 
if there has been the smallest change 
in these in publications, 
it is only use the public feeling 
will not admit of their er imper~ 
tinence and crime. Their weapons may 
have been shivered in the conflict, but 
their spirit of hostility is not gone ; and 
every y dite pe Pace way 
to some g act e insti- 
tutions or the religion of the land. 
Amidst all this demand, therefore, for 
moderation in regard to the Tory press, 
there has not been one instance either 
of forbearance, or of candour, or of libe- 
rality, in those with whom the demand 
originated. Byron writes his blasphe-~ 
my, and Hunt vends it with thesame 
hardihood, as if conciliation was never 
dreamt of ; and Jeffrey pens his jokes, 
and vents ue with the same 
pertness, as is party were in 
the plenitude of their wer. Andareall 
things, honest and dishonest, tobe law- 
ful to these-men, while you and others 
are to be smoothed down to suit the 
altered policy of the day? Is that te 
be a crime in one which is not onl 
tolerated but — in another 
And are you to hesitate about - 
ing be truth boldly, openly, saath 
, while your opponents are gloating 
dusnaibves with every species of false~ 
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country 
I trust, therefore, that we are soon to 
hear less, on all sides, of that conciliation 
which is the ing cry of the day. 
The Whigs can now do no evil, let us 
therefore pass them over with con- 
3; they never can do , let us 


country, they have now be- 
come empty prattlers, stripped of pow- 
pace Rana es conscious eet 
cility. Disa i 


P. S. As I conclude this short letter, I am unfortu 
liati 


another example of the nature of 


met in circumstances of national: prosperity unexampled in the aunals of this 


or any other country. Our imternal policy i 


proving our 


eg er ree ee oreign poli 

the peace, at the same time with honour of | i 

Britain more feared, respected, and courted, tham at any former 

history. These are blessings which one would have 

Se eee 

discontent is heard. Brougham—H Brougham—the Whig—the - 
be leader of the bedlens-diteat pasty thet! ie sicker tobe conciliated—he could 
not repress his growl. But-for this man, Britain would have presented to 
foreigners the noble spectacle of a country in which the senators were unani- 
mous with the people in their approbation of these measures by which its 


rank and p were 


be useful. It goes far to esta 
It is Whig Concittation. 


rosperity and are preserved. 

triotism could not go so far. eS a eee ope 
fiecting, directly qf indi iy, the imiat 
lish the point for which we 


But, no— Whi 
aentt--somaliing 
And yet it may 

have contended— 


ministers. 








Society and Solitude. 


SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
[FromaMS. Poem.) 

Metuin«s'l ‘see apon some desert coast, 
‘To Mercy’s succouring arm for ever lost, 
The shipwrecked m : with anxious mind 
' Rey Meee » ea 

In vain ; each distant'cloud appears a sail, ~ 
And Doubt sueceeds'to Hope, and Fears prevail. 
Though comes ‘no vessel from the ocean roar, 
With snowy wings, and wave-dividing prere ; 
Though cliffs im around by foot untrod, 
Except his own, the sea-bird’s wild abode ; 
Still will he trust some friendly arm is ‘near, 
That fate is yet impartial, though severe ! 


The lowering shades of Darkness are at hand, 
Sweep from the ocean, and ade the land, 
While he, from ruffian. Night’s regardless shock, 
Seeks for repose some crevice of the roek ; 
Slowly pass o’er the stern and starry hours, 
With dirgeful winds, and melancholy showers, 
Till daylight’s beacon shines, and morn again 
Outspreads her crimson mantle o’er the main. 
In twilight shades he hastens to the shore, 
vP rolls the sun, but Hope returns no more, 

ith clouds of gloom his sky is overcast, 
And all that earth could offer him is past ! 


Silent and motionless he views the sun 

~ ee the ret Gey _ day is done. 
mingle sea » & Spot appears 

To kindle hope, and hitigate his ates: 
Alas! *tis but the cloud, which, melting there, 
Dispels the glow it raised, and deepens care ; 
Nor sound nor sign of being is around, 
Save cormorant, that breasts the blue profound, 
Or albatross, that, from the cliff on high, 
Expands his giant wings to sail the sky. 
Long, sad and long, the listless moments roll ; 
Despair usurps the eo of the soul, 
And, as he gazes o’er that dreary space, 
The spectre Famine stares him in the face. 
' ‘The nightfall glooms, his fitful visions roam 

‘To cherished scenes, and circle round his home ; 
While starts the rapturous tear he cannot check, 
While sobs his wife, and clings about his neck, 
While press his little ones to share his kiss, 
And Friendship deals around ecstatic bliss.— 
He wakes, but ah! ‘how different is the scene, 
These may return, but death must intervene ! 
His glassy eye divines his coming end, 
A ng fate his sunken leoks r 

en, with convulsive shake, he-lifts his bead, 
Drops his cold hand, and sinks among the dead: 


In care-sequestered ‘haunts, to Joy unknown, 
Where if weeds spring not, flowers are never strewn, 
Lo! buried in the soli ‘ 

Where sighs and tears with Superstition dwell, 
yor 





The lonely Vestal ponders on her deeds, 
Breathes > Se her orisons, and tells her beads, 
Forces Youth’s rose of beauty to decay, 

And, pensive, weeps a tedious life away ; 

She, who with soft seraphic hand might bind 
The wounds of Fate, and ornament her kind, 
Might with the tender heart, the useful life, 
Cheer in the friend, enamour in the wife, 
Sooth, with condolings sweet, the pangs of woe, 
And raise the torch of Mercy here below! 


Yes! did connubial thoughts that bosom warm, 
That breast of tenderness a partner charm, 
Her halcyon smile might rescue from alloy, 
Calm every grief, and heighten every joy, 
Or, when the infant darling of her care, 
Pledge of her love, sat smiling by her chair, 
Her throbbing breast a mother’s joy might find, 
To scan the opening beauties of the mind, 
—A mind which truth, which tenderness inspires, 
Mild like her own, and generous like its sire’s, 
To lead the little cherub’s thoughts on high, 
And train them in the paths of piety !— 
How dismal is her view, how dark her span, 
How false to Nature, and how lost to Man! 


Oh Wisdom, weep! lament the scene of woe— 
And let the tear of mild compassion flow 
For talents Jost, for judgment thrown away, 
For beauty buried from the eye of day ! 


Hark ! whence awoke, ’mid walls of mouldering stone, 
The harbinger of woe, that mournful groan ? 
Deep from yon grated arch the sound arose, 
And oft it issues thence, at evening close, 
When, sick with hope deferred, or worn with pain, 
The prisoner courts his lowly couch again ; 
Full of his grief, it sooths him to believe 
He has on earth a day the less to grieve, 
The vault slow-fading from his vision dies, 
The soother Sleep returns, and dreams arise. 


Now on the mountain side, while skies are blue, 
Plains, woods, and lakes expanding on the view, 
He seems to stand ; the scene around is fair, 
Brilliant the sun, and soft the summer air. ¢ ! 

Far o’er the regions of the billowy green, © 
Receding coasts and azure hills are seen; ~ 
Within en vale, beneath the ee wade 

He scans his home, and sweet patern: e; 
The wall-flower decks the roof, around the eaves 
The jasmine twines, the bird sings in its leaves ; 
On daisied sward his children are reclined, 
Their auburn tresses waving in the wind, 

No melancholy thoughts their minds employ, 
Unconscious of = gr to joy, 
While, pensive b , his eye surveys 

His pale, but lovely wife—the blest of other days ! 


For years that prisoner’s foot hath never trod, 
Except in thought, blue summer's verdant sod ; 
Though still on earth, an alien to his kind, 
Feeble in frame, and desolate of mind, 
Vo. XV. 2B 





Society and Solitude. 
His years lag on, unvarying and unblest, 
Dark, void, without the consciousness of rest ; 
Yet when the sunbeams, in their crimson, fall, 
At morn’s first starless hour, upon his wall, 
Gilding the trickling dew-damp of his cell, 
Brightening a scene where sighs for ever dwell, 
Oh, then his tardy steps can ne'er refrain, 
Although solicitude may pine in vain, 
To seek yon lattice, where the rust-red grate, 
Frowning in strength, reminds him of his fate ; 
Then on the long-known fields he casts his eye, 
The dark-brown woods, and cloud-embattled sky, 
And on the sloping distant hills, whose green 
In happier times his resting place had been, 
He hears, with mellow music, from the thorn 
The freckled lark salute the blaze of morn : 
Now on the ear the torrent’s dash is hurl’d 
Fitful, like echoings from another world ; 
And now, with hollower gust, the morning breeze 
Sweeps through the clouds, and sings amid the trees, 
Then, then the dream of youth and yore returns ; 
Wrapt in the mournful thoughts, his bosom burns ; 
And scenes, in hopeless absence, doubly dear, 
Are traced in thought, and usher’d with a tear ! 


Ask of the maid, who in the cloister’s gloom 
Repines, the living inmate of a tomb ; 
By force or phrenzy severed for her kind, 
Yet panting for the joys she left behind— 
Ask of the marineft, whom storms have toss’d 
On solitary rock, or desert coast,— 
Ask of the prisoner, who, in dungeon dank, 


Hears but his groans resound, his fetters clank, 
Without one generous heart, or pitying eye, 
To share his griefs, or sooth his agony— 

Ask it of these—’tis they who best ean know 
If Friendship be not sweet, if Solitude be so! 


Yet, spurning at its woes, the immortal Mind, 
With quenchless ardour, burning for its kind, 
Even in the lonesome, solitary cell, 

Where Hope, the seraph, hesitates to dwell, 
Pregnant with zeal, hath labour’d to allay 

The wrongs of man, and banish care away, 
Scared, upward soar’d, like Ammon’s bird, elate, 
Dispell’d the darkness that involves our fate, 
Burst through the giant bonds, the envious shade, 
That ignorance had framed, or error made, 

And thence diselosed, when earth-born toils are o'er, 
A renovated life, that fades no more, 

An arm. outstretch’d the sinking good to save, 
And Victery’s halo beaming o'er the grave ! 


Yes, Socrates, this wondrous lot was thine, 
Thy life was mat , and thy death divine ; 
"Twas dark around thee, but wert the light 
That banish’d prejudice, and scatter'd night; - 
By friends forsaken, ahd begirt with foes, 

spirit these forgave, and pitied those, 
Left earth in peace, and, eré it soar’d to Heaven, 
Pray’d that in mercy both might be forgiven. 


Nor, Raleigh, should thy name, to silence wed, 
Oblivious sink among the ignoble dead, 
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Who, when Columbian regions were explored, 
And shrunk Iberia trembled at thy sword, 
Shut from a world, served but, alas! too welt, 
= away thy manhood in the cell, 
“d through the sunless day, and wakeful night, 
By the dim taper’s melancholy light, 
To add a lustre to the thankless age, 
Which gains redoubled splendour from thy page : 
*T was thine, O potent spirit, to unfold 
The mines of thought, more precious far than gold ; 


To 
Toi 


Unchill’d by apathy, thou did’st explore 
The loneliest regions of historic lore ; 


Pierced th 


rough the gloom that shades the urn of time ; 


Amass’d the treasured deeds of every clime ; 
And to a world, ungenerous and unkind, 
Left an immortal legacy behind ! 


Thus do the sandal boughs that, spreading, yield 
A shade for bees to hum, and birds to build, 
In vain resist ; in bloom ordain’d to feel 
The spareless fury of the woodman’s steel ; 
But still, as if forgivingly, they shed 
A fragrant perfume round the spoiler’s head! 
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Tue winter theatres are now run- 
ning the rival race with great spirit, 
and with what is more env. Bi 
managers, a great influx of the play- 
loving population. This has been the 
result of the coming of that sullen sea- 
son which is to be made gay by con- 
fectioners’ shops flaming with tenfold 

; the richer display of beeves, gar- 
fanded with holl at ivy in the mar- 
kets, and the full glory of the panto- 
mime. : 

Covent-Garden commenced its season 
with a grand spectacle, founded on the 
conquest of Mexico ;—dramatized in 
Paris, it had won the heart of the ca- 
pital of capitals, by the fidelity of its 
narrative, and the truth of its man- 
ners, not less than by the novelty of its 
subject. It was re-produced in Lon- 
don, in a splendour that would have 
dazzled an Inca. Horses, chieftains, 
and heroines, shone in all the pomp of 
tin and tinsel, feathers and flounces ; 
and the melodrame was triumphant. 
But all glory is comparative ; and this 
triumph was formidably diminished 
by the more triumphant triumph of 
Drury-Lane. a single scene 
carried all before it. Two hours of the 
melodrame of the “Cataract” were 
noise and nonsense indescribable, and 
the piece seemed in every scene more 
rapilly a ching to the edge of that 
d—mn , from which pieces never 
return. But five minutes at the close 


of those two hours restored its honours, 
and floated the whole into splendid 
safety. Those five miriutes displayed 
a torrent of unquestionable water rush- 
ing down a tin stair-case, and sousing 
a whole regiment of fighting and fly- 
ing cavalry. The display was irresis- 
tible with an aquatic people ; and the 
melodrame ran till the water compa- 
nies declared that they could supply 
the popular thirst no longer. The pun- 
sters were as busily at work the first 
night, as if the water had irrigated 
their faculties into sudden vegetation. 
It was said by a high authority in those 
matters, that the Cataract had ended 
in a torrent of applause. The contri- 
butions of others were, that the piece 
was sure of an overflow ; that it ~~ 
down all oppesition ; that though 
manager had thrown cold water upon 
his work, it was received with the 
warmest admiration—that it sailed on 
the stream of popularity—that the 
“* Cataract” rose as its pce sand 
an inundation of other equally inimi- 
table and recherché sportiveness on the 
fluid of popularity. The result, how- 
ever, was, that while “ Cortez,” after 
the brief life of a hero, perished, the 
Cataract” ran, and Drury-Lane, for 
the first time since the days of Rich, 
boasted of a successful spectacle. This 
melodrame, however, had the pleasant 
advantage of having three fathers. 
Moncrief, the original inventor of the 
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piece, for one of the minor t . 
for the dramatic effect ; and 
for the pleasantry that was to 
master popularity. But this venera- 
ble alliance was curiously abortive. 
There was neither invention, effect, 
nor pleasantry, in the whole perform- 
ance. The punsters were busy again 
on this tripartite failure, and compa- 
red the inventor to “‘ Susannah perse- 
cuted between the elders ;” the arran- 
to “a barrister who had not effects, 
} ain having no causes ;” and Colman 
to “the royal jester, who is grave 
everywhere, but at court.” But the 
best jest of all, and worth a whole 
Switzerland of “‘ Cataracts,” was, that 
one of the pleasantest of all the jokers 
about town, having had occasion to 
write the epilogue for the tragedy 
of Gracchus, shortly after, lazily 
stooped to interweave those past and 
volatile good things into his verse. 
Nothing could be more luckless ; every 
third wit in the house recognized his 
own especial witticism, and was indig- 
veil a he + ee were 
ucked, a e e e 
stood he as the daw, in ys ane am 
of the first dozen lines. The result 
must be veiled in a learned language, 
“* Populus me sibilat ;” and the epi- 
logue was dilacerated upon the spot, 
notwithstanding Miss Booth’s legs, 
Miss Kelly’s plumes, and the tout en- 
semble of the pretty Mrs Orger. 

In both these spectacles the horses 
performed the most distinguished part, 
and certainly flung the majority of the 
bipeds to an immeasurable distance ; 
they were as brilliant in their move- 
ments as in their trappings ; and had 
Swift been alive, he must have exulted 
in the unquestionable superiority of 
his hoofed heroes and iilen rs. 
But show stirs but one sense, and none 
is more easily fatigued than the eye ; 
and though, as the wits said, the pub- 
lic eye was thus provided with a pair 
of spectacles, it soon grew tired, and 
got rid of them both accordingly. 

_  Sinelair’s return from Italy was an 

event. All the professors, a numerous 
and noisy multitude, and all the ama- 
teurs, a 
gathered to debut. He succeeded 
to a degree by no means anticipated, 
from the hints of travellers. His style 
is of the highest finish, various, deli- 
cate, and, to our ears, original. His 
command of the scale is admirable, 


and he is at once the most rapid, and 
the most distinct exhibitor of the fori 
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de musica that has appeared among 
—_— singers. His voice is inferior 
to his skill. But it is powerful, sweet, 
and ductile. It wants the volume of 
Braham’s tones, but it has the modern 
elegance which has been the charm of 
Rossini ; and peshepe in grace and 
spirit, accuracy and force, he is not 
ps by any singer on any stage. 
But his fine resources have not hither- 
to been employed to as “‘ fine issues.” 
The Cabinet, an exhausted opera, 
by Braham, and adapted exclusively 
to the style of a singer, certainly 
most powerful and popular in his day, 
was the only one supplied to Sinclair ; 
and upon its re-exhaustion, the hero 
and lover was disrobed of his plumes 
and silk vestures, and immersed into 
the costume of the English week-day- 
world of opera. Romance in coat and 
breeches is impossible ; and Sinclair’s 
spirit waits, doubtless, with strong 
avidity for the forthcoming of an opera 
now announced, in which he shall fi- 
gure as becomes a man and a singer, 
in feathers, velvet bonnets, and em- 
broidered pantaloons. This opera’ is 
said to be by Horace Twiss ; but that 
author has lately abounded so much 
in disclaimers of all kinds, from Nigel 
down to John Bull, that the disclo- 
sure must be left to his own good time. 
Yet like the old commentator on the 
poet—‘ Horatium in quibusdam no- 
lim interpretari.” 

Maturin has at length brought out his 
novel of the Albigenses, four volumes 
of vigour, extravagance, absurdity, and 
splendour. The heroes are nominally 
two knights, but the true heroes are a 
fighting Popish Bishop, who loves, 
harangues, slays, and says mass with 
any brilliant hypocrite and horse-ri- 
der of his century, and some of the 
pastors and leaders of the French Pro- 
testants. The volumes abound in pic- 
tures of every kind, from the horse- 
boy up to the king, and from the ho- 
vel up to the castle and the palace. 
The great sufferers in all great nation- 
al commotion ; the opulent ; the high- 
born, and the high-placed, are abun- 
ntly flung to and fro upon the wa- 
ters ; princes are fugitive ; queens are 
imprisoned ; and beauties that rouse 
knighthood for leagues and provinces 
around, are alternately in pomp and 
in peril ; in the hands of banditti, and 
in the arms of lovers. A great lord, 
who is a prodigious rogue ; such was 


-_ human nature in other times ; and an 
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cabommnien, saledaiieanatanan penis 
spirator, a preserver, a 

odie such are the sins for which 
the maker of Meg Merrilies has to an- 
swer. In her numerous posterity con- 
stitute the — personages of the 
black art; the daughter of the old 
Protestant pastor, is the chief sufferer, 
and altogether the most attractive and 
romantic character of the multitude. 
But with a vast quantity of the oufré 
colouring, and monstrous character, 
which is, I fear, inseparable from Ma- 
turin’s pen, there is a vast quantity of 
richness, variety, and forcible delinea- 
tion. The mes i may often wish that 
this author had known the rare art 
“how to blot ;” but he will seldom 
yawn, and he will never fall asleep. 
It is gratifying to say that this last 
work is also the best, and that he has 
now given evidence, that whatever 
course his talent may pursue it will 


scarcely retrograde. 


Rossini, Il Eroe, the wonderful 
wonder of wonders, the Maximus 
Apolloof Italy, the horror of Germany, 
that trembled for the fame of Mozart : 
the envy of France, that envies every 
other nation, everything unproduci- 
ble in Paris, and the purchase of Eng- 
lish gold that purchases everything, 
has at length appeared in that part of 
the world, to which all that is worth 
hearing, secing, or possessing, is borne 
as naturally as grains of gold down a 
Mexican torrent. 

The first nights of the Opera, of 
course, hurried every one who was not 
absolutely bed-rid, to the Haymarket. 
A conflict fatal to feathers and satin, 
was maintained outside the theatre, 
among a congeries of the fair and the 
music-loving, until the tardy doors 
were opened. The whole tide of po- 
pulation then poured on, and in a mo- 
ment every square inch of the pit 
‘‘ maintained its man” or woman. The 
chief anxiety was to see Rossini,—to 
delight the eye with the physiognomy 
of a man of genius, sung through every 
capital and village of Europe. A se- 
lect band of phrenologists are said to 
have occupied, at a price to be autho- 
rized only by scientific zeal, a box at 
the back of his head, while a thousand 
pairs of the brightest eyes in Britain, 
were levelled point blank upon the 
spot where the supersubtle face of this 
celebrated Italian was to flash intoler- 
able mind. After all this taking up of 
position ; while the rows of glasses, 
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directed upon the orchestra, resembled’ 
tiers of minute artillery, a grave-look~ 
ing, obese, and black-headed man, was 
seen sitting at the piano. Whether he. 
dropped from the air, or rose from the 
earth, was equally dubious, and the 
science of physiognomy received a 
blow from which it cannot ibly 
recover. As for phrenology, it is not 
to be overthrown by an appeal to its 
understanding ; and the professors of 
that mystery, whose own skulls would 
probably be among the most curious 
studies of the art, “‘ Felices, sua si 
bona nérin$,” will naturally go on with 
their usual profundity—‘“‘ deeper and 
deeper still.” Rossini’s countenance 
is as honest, good-humoured, and 
homespun a frontispiece, as ever deco~ 
rated an English farmer ; his hue is 
Southron enough, his figure substan- 
tial and aldermanic, and his manner 
perfectly in proportion, as the scienti- 
fic would say. 

When he was at length recognized, 
plaudits, many and strong, were pour- 
ed upon him ; but the orchestra sud- 
déenly gave a grand discharge, the air 
was torn with trumpet and trombone, 
and all the panegyric of the hands was 
extinguished in a moment. 

Zelmira, the opera on whose wings 
the composer was to have been lift- 
ed to ten-fold fame, was only one 
among the myriad instances of the 
folly of taking advice in too large a 
dose. For the mediocrity of the in- 
finite multitude, advice is as neces~ 
sary as crutches are to a cripple. But 
to the man of genius it is as cum- 
brous as the same crutches to a cha- 
mois hunter. Rossini, unquestionably 
aman of genius, original, as genius 
always is, vivid and decided, had idly 
listened to the critical nonsense, that 
told him he ought to be Rossini no 
more ; that he ought to divest himself 
of the delicate, brilliant, and spiritual 
style, which had made him the first 
favourite, the very vizier of the very 
seraglio of music. In Zelmira he ac- 
complished this luckless desertion of 
himself, and this opera is, and shall be, 
among the dreariest toils of the most 
ponderous school of the coun 
of Arminius. If the Ji Barbiere, the 
Zi Turco, and half a hundred others, 
almost give the idea of so many rivu- 
lets of sweet and sparkling harmony, 
perpetually fresh, bright, salient, and 
pure ; the Zelmira is as flat and s' 
nant as any eel-feeding waste of m 
water and duck weed, in the whole 
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hereditary dominions of the Emperor 
of Beethoven 


Colbran, the pendant to Rossini, and 
once the admired of all Naples, inclu- 
ding M. Barbaglia, made her debut al- 
most at the same moment with her ce- 
lebrated husband. This singer, afew 
years since the most distinguished in 
the south of Europe, and inferior to 
nothing, south or north, but Catalani, 
that comet which has been blazin 
through all countries in succession, an 
in them all throwing a disastrous hue 
on all their theatrical luminaries, is 
among the most curious instances of a 
sudden decay of power. Ofall the or- 
gans, the voice, delicate as it is, is often 

most reluctant to give up its fine 
faculty. Eye and ear often lose their 
acuteness, before the keenest co, 
centi can detect age in the warblin 
of a prima donna. But Colbran, still 
in the prime of life, in the possession 
of all the figure, beauty, and ex 
sive feature of her days of fame, is al- 
most voiceless. She can still sing ; but 
she sings tremulously, and with a pal- 
pable of failure: her taste re- 
mains ; and what she can execute, she 
executes with elegance; but the ease, 
the grace, and the sparkling beauty of 
song, have all vanished, and she must, 
henceforth, be listened to only as the 
wife of Rossini. 

Thetheatre has fallen into new hands, 
and the interest of its noble committee 
will probably sustain it, till they grow 
weary after the manner of men of ten 
thousand a-year, and upwards. It has 
been cleaned ; and though thestyle ofits 
new decoration is trivial, and destitute 
of the grandeur, even of the richness 
that should characterize the ‘‘ House of 
Pleasure” of the most opulent nobility 
of E , yet cleanliness is a charm 

idag denied to this theatre, that, in 
its presence, all deficiences may be for- 
gotten for the time. The ballet is pret- 
ty, and spiritedly sustained by a troop 
of the most romantic names that even 
Paris could supply. Idalises, Sophro- 
nies, Stephanies, and Sophonisbas, do 
our Celtic and Saxon eyes the honour 
to display all their skill before them ; 
and we are enraptured, as becomes the 
votaries of a climate remote from re- 
finement and the capital of all the 


graces. 


Matthews, the pleasantest of all 


laughers at the laughable and 
persons of. shiaiety, rane ai i 


ous influx of merriment for his forth-- 
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coming. season. His American tour 
must have shewn human nature, to his 
curious eye, in colours sufficiently. new 
for ‘f excellent mirth.” But his pic- 


tures will be far from assisting those 


ungenerous prejudices which have bred 
ill blood between the mother country 
and the daughter country. The pecu- 
liarities of the fanatics, that burlesque 
rae oe in America ; the habits of life 
in the interior ; the style of narrative 
and dialogue among the haranguers 
in steam-boats, stages, and inns, will 
probably make up the largest portion 
of his humorous gleanings in a coun- 
try in which he almost uniformly met 
kindness and consideration. " 


Everything in London depends up- 
on the choice of season. Irving, flung 
> into vogue by the extreme idleness 
of the time at which he was recogni- 
zed among the cobwebs and grim phy- 
siognomies of the Caledonian Chapel, 
would have been unheard of but for 
the closing of Parliament, the theatres, 
the Law Courts, and all other places de- 
trimental to preaching and puritanism. 
The “ intellectual and imaginative” 
world would never have hazarded the 
abrasion of a shinbone, or the loss of 
a shoe, in the crush of cross streets, 
but for the fatal abundance of time 
that afflicts it from July to November. 
The return of “ something to do,” has, 
therefore, extinguished the orator ; and 
the humblest record of the wonders 
and absurdities of this mighty metro- 
polis that tempts the passers by, at two- 
pence a number, would now disdain to 
allude to the performances of the Rev. 
EK. Irving. Thurtell’s affair was not 
less ee cae in its tempus. From 
the latter end of February, through 
the merry months of spring, and the 
merrier months of summer, Thurtell 
would have been tried without a whis- 

outside the walls of the Court, and 
ung with no other consideration than 
that which the Ordinary and the Hang- 
man give to the family of Cut-throats. 
It is to be told, in vindication of the 
monstrous and disgusting interest that 
gathered round this villain and his as- 
sociates, that the populace had nothing 
else to talk of ; and in addition, that 
the newspapers had nothing else to 
publish. All was tranquil everywhere 
through the land. Every man, from In- 
verness to Scilly, was eating and drink- 
ing, walking and sleeping, more majo- 
rum ; the old firm of tumult was bro- 
ken up; Cobbett was splitting straw 
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for bonnets; Hunt. was roasting corn 
for coffee ; Manchester cried not forth ; 
and Sheffield and Birmingham were 
hammering away with equal patieneé 
and pleasantness ; in short, the news- 
papers, deprived of their natural nu- 
triment, were like mice in an exhaust- 
ed receiver, they gasped, and must 
have, in nine instances out of ten, 
gasped their last, but for the sudden 
intelligence from Hertfordshire. 

The histories a thousandfold of the 
frightful atrocity itself, the added his- 
tories of everything human, bestial, 
inanimate, that could be connected 
with it; the crowding down to the 
trial; the visages of the criminals li- 
thographed in all directions ; the shil- 
ling a-piece for a peep into Gills-hill 
Cottage ; the sale of the horse and gig ; 
the sofa and the supper-table that be- 
came sacred to this insane curiosity ; 
and lastly, the exhibition of those 
moveables at the suburb theatres, which 
exulted in dividing those reliques of 
the transaction ; were all accountable 
in the same way : the prevailing famine 
of public subjects. Yet some of this 


interest was pushed within the confines 
of idiotism. What are we to say to 
the foolery that bought locks of the 
murderer’s hair for fond remembrance, 


to the tender solicitations for his snuff- 
box and shoe-strings, or, lastand grest- 
est, to the purchase, at ten-times its 
worth, of the pistol, rusted with blood ? 
This is the rabidness of a euriosity that 
deserves the cat-o’-nine-tails. If ever 
there was a murder, merciless, cold- 
blooded, and brutal, it was this mur- 
der—if ever there was a villain who 
deserved to be expunged from the earth 
asa Gappece and horror to his species, 
it was this murderer ; and yet it was 
round this savage and inary vil- 
lain bem those foolish « sete of 
sensibility were displayed. No lan- 
guage a. too strong for the horror 
“ in a so pm too bitter 
r themiseral pa tattem 
ted to turn A ep oem wn 
Ollier, the author of “‘ Altham and 
his Wife,” has just published 2 little 
volume, “ Jnesilla ;” a tale of a famil 
haunted by a spirit that revisits ear 
more in “ sorrow in anger.” — 
With, some errors and some sin i- 
ties, it has much that must strike the 
public eye :—charming poe gems 
expressive picturings, remantic 
passion. But ghosts and their deings, 
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as they are beyond our sphere, aré al- 
most beyond our feelings.. Why does - 
he not write of human motives and 
hurhan beings ? 
=a. TY 
The theatres teem with anriounces 
ments. A new farce, a new opera, and 
a pair of tragedies, are among the rich- 
es of Covent Garden. Mrs Hemans’ 
lay is, besides, to be refitted, and to 
fons the advantage of a new hefoine: 
Miss Kelly rui her part, and her 
own theatrical hope, by a childish imi- 
tation of the worst tones of Macready. 
Without his spirit, she adopted :his 
manner, and unfortunately turned what 
might have been nature in his perfor+ 
mance, into what was caricature in 
hers. She has talents ; and by cast- 
ing off this dangerous predilection, she 
may be enabled to return to the Lons 
don stage ;—but.she must exert much 
diligence, and be satisfied to devote 
much time. Yet Mrs Hemans’ tra« 
gedy failed, from its intrinsic unfite 
ness for the stage. With many passa- 
ges of poetical beauty, and some cha 
ee of orn ney ee ~ oy the accome 
ished writer t, that, in a » 
Fouble interest on than a Aa 
one ; that the plot is more wisely con- 
tinued to the end of the fifth act, than 
exhausted and extinguished in the 
third ; and that, after seeing the fall of 
a tyranny, and the restoration of a peo- 
ple, noeye or ear could linger with com+ 
placency over two whole lingering acts 
of lovers’ sorrows, reconciliations, vitu~ 
perations, and “ last dying” 
Yet its failure should not be looked on 
as deregatory to her poetiename. Itis 
only one of the countless instances, that 
tragedy is an exclusive field: In the 
whole range of the drama, we have no 
instance of a permanent tragedy written 
by a4 female.. A woman’s mind hasits 
province ; grace, delicate expression, 
refined taste; ahd romantic 
are its legitimate dominion. But it 
palpably wants the creative power, the 
stren; rh coma the bold and vi-+ 
orous insightinto character, that are to 
found in the labours of man’s mind. 
— ee ae facul- 
ty of poetic guage, striking 
conceptions of life; may yet write a 
y that shall succeed to a certain 
extent, I have no doubt. But reasons, 
drawn alike from all experience and 
from nature, make it improbable, tliat 
a great, enduring tragedy, will ever be 
the work of woman. 
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- Miss Lee, whose 

Lord Byron degraded into 
has made a tragedy upon it for her own 
behoof and honour. It will probably 
defeat her purposes in both. Lord 
Byron is obviously barren of all dra- 
matic power, and has probably at 
length discovered that he must write 
tragedy nomore. But totake upthe very 
subject of which he had wearied the 
world—to suppose that any audience 
will bear the twice-told tale of German 
extravagance, is to expect what no Bri- 
tish audience will realize. Nothing 
less than the total remodelling of the 
story, splendid versification, and the 
whole ingenuity of dramatic adapta- 
tion, aie make it tolerable. Whe- 
ther Miss Lee those powers 


Tale 
erner, 


and a rmenmere must be left to time 
to 


The new British Museum is already 
rising from the ground. It will bea su- 
perb building. Four sides enclosing a 
court—the style Grecian, and the ar- 
chitect Smirke, 2 man of talent and 
knowledge. The first object is to find 
a place for the King’s donation of the 
Royal Library,—a donation which 
awoke the high displeasure of that 
ringlet-browed and long-winded pa- 
triot, Lord Ellenborough. By such 
exploits, do small men work their way 
into popular talk. The other sides are 
to be occupied with the new National 
Picture Gallery, a grand desideratum 
to the arts and honours of England. 
Here, too, the King is to be the first 
contributor, and the liberality and pub- 
lic spirit of our opulent cognoscenti will 
not be slow to second his patronage. 
A single picture from each distinguish- 
ed ion in England, would make 
a gallery unrivalled by all but the Va- 
tican. If a national gallery had been 
established by the first Charles, the 
Royal Collection would not have been 
seized and scattered to make the wealth 
of every collection in Europe. Rebel- 
lion would have spared what had be- 
come national property ; and England 
would have had three-fourths of the 
chefs dceuvre of the world, to stir up 
the emulation of our artists, during 

the last two centuries. 
. The Library of the British Mu- 
seum is still unworthy of the literary 
rank of the country. With even the 
addition of the King’s, it will scarcely 
amount to 200,000. printed books, but 
one half the number of. the - Richlieu 
2 . 
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Library. But the subject is at length 
before the national eye. The value 
the first place in literature is felt. The 
literary spirit is spreading hourly 
through the people; and with the 
manliness, the common sense, and the 
natural ability of the English mind, 
nothing more is necessary than to 
point out where defect exists, to see it 
suddenly compensated by a vigorous 
effort towards perfection. 


Sir William Hillary’s pamphlet on 
the means of preserving lives from 
shipwreck, has met with some atten- 
tion here. But the pamphlet will pe- 
rish like its objects, if the benevolent 
writer shall limit himself to pam- 

hleteering. In the first place, not one 
In ten thousand of the proper readers 
will ever see his book ; and, in the 
next, not the tenth part of those but 
will find their minds so crowded with 
ingots and invoices, parliamentary 
quarrels, and the last news from Ja- 
maica, as to be incapable of finding 
room for a recollection of Sir William 
in ten minutes after having laid down 
his pages. Let this well-meaning and 
humane man add a little city exertion 
to his’ remote and sea-shore philan- 
thropy,—let him come up to town, 
put advertisements in the papers, call- 
ing @ meeting at some city tavern, un- 
less, for the sake of sympathy, he 
should prefer a tavern in the Strand— 
offer a set of intelligible resolutions, 
and boldly demand a committee and a 
subscription. There can be no doubt 
of his sucéess, sooner or later, and the 
mere attempt would go farther to im- 
press the subject on the public mind, 
than as many pamphlets as would pla- 
card the Breakwater to its utmost 
profundity. When Owen, that most 
portentous of all broachers of absurd- 
ities, succeeded to gather not merely 
an audience, but the money of that 
audience, a man of sense, labouring for 
an incontestibly useful and public pur- 
pose, cannot fail. 


Philandering, the new opera at 
Drury Lane, is rapidly going to that 
bourne from which no operas return. 
This compilation of the architectural 
improver of the Theatre, was ex- 

ted to have done as much for the 
intellectual honour of the establish- 
ment, as the brushes and hammers of 
the ingenious architect had done- for 
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its... ... But the dramatic 
soared hile though not the least naked of 
the nine, is infinitely the most coy, 
and, in the present instance, she fairly 
repulsed her suitor—clever, very clever 
man though he be. The opera, found- 
ed as it was on the double prop of 
Les deux Philiberts and Joconde—the 
former a popular favourite, and the 
latter the very idol of the French 
world of taste, high living, and the 
private boxes—altogether failed in the 
easiest attributes-of comic opera. Four 
irs of lovers could not make it be 
loved. Liston, en beau, his favourite 
exhibition, was allowed to laugh by 
himself, and as for Vestris, Dowton, 
and id genus omne, they were, I pre- 
sume, very well paid for what they 
did ; and farther the deponents said 
not. Even Miss Stephens, the Ste- 
hens, flagged so disastrously, that she 
hes, from the first night, altered her 
mereiless resolution of single blessed- 
ness, and taken to thoughts of matri- 
mony. She is a charming girl ! 





The Covent Garden pantomime has 
layed Lane, with all its mon- 
ery, out of the field. It is the ne 

ultra of traps and transformations. 
The living exhibitors, who undergo 
their annual bruisings and disloca- 
tiows:for the pleasure and benefit of 
John Bull, are altogether extinguish- 
ed.in the presence and concussion of 
those masses of machinery that make 
skies, pavilions, palaces, rivers, islands, 
and oceans, at the magic of Harle- 
quin’s wand. But the glory of the 
pantomime rests, like that of the opera 
just commemorated, upon two main 
props, a Skating Scene and the Passage 
to Paris by Gas. St James's Park, 
clothed in all the hocriness of winter, 
spreads before the astonished galleries. 
The stage, as far as telescope can 
pierce, is a sheet of ice, and a a 
tion of skaters. J.uckily for the fates 
of this scene, the patent skate had been 
invented in the courseof the year. It 
is'a simple, but certainly a very 
complete and ingenious invention ; 
henceforth climate is set at nought, 
and all the charm of sliding on 
the ice is to be enjoyed without 
the frosting of a whisker. We shall, 
another month, hear of skating 
matches under aa ics, and of i 
ures of eight cut Autocrat o 
the re seal The patent skate al- 
lows of all the manceuvres which have 
given celebrity to the most illustrious 
among skaters ; and that consummate 
VoL, XV. 
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sera of improvementin which the Trish 
Nimrod expected to go hunting upon 


his own tea-kettle, is worthily com- 
menced by the exploit of skating by 
one’s own fire-side. 
The Voyage a air to Paris is an 
ascent in a balloon from Vauxhall. 
As it amounts to the same thing whe- 
ther we rise from the earth, or the 
earth sinks from us, the machinist has 
chosen, for reasons best known to him- 
self, the latter mode. This facilis de- 
scensus then proceeds with matchless 
gravity. Trees, houses, churches, yea 
the great city itself, “ like an unsub- 
stantial pageant, dissolve,” and the 
eronauts, after soaring through twi- 
lights, moonlights, and cloud, descend 
to the shouts of all Paris, and the won< 
der of the world. 
The West India interests are pre~ 
paring for a fierce campaign in Parlia- 
ment, Rinne ae wre down with 
ears, and pro wearied by “he 
vile which ‘ piniowil eishnesé the 
worldly ambition of his party have ga- 
thered round his cause, has long con 
templated the resignation of the throne 
of — The Butterworths, Bux- 
tons, andthe rest of those opulent and 
bustling combiners of the im. things 
of this world with those of the next, 
will have some trouble about settling 
the succession. Yet one thing is de- 
cided ; old: Wilberforee, like old Crib, 
is to retire from the ring, but the patty 
are still to swear: by him,—no ‘other 
head is nominally to supply the place 
of this dexterous and ancient ‘saint ; 
he is still to be permitted to give hal- 
lowed breakfasts, and to weep at a pub- 
lic dinner. Bat Buxton, Wited beet 
ership unfortunately unfits hinrfor the 
avowed lead among the council of the 
Saints, as it did Whitbread for a seat 
in the cabinet of the Whigs—pretty 
nearly as much Saints as the proud 
ssessors of the title—will, in all like- 
ihood, harangue himself into the pub- 
lic belief of his being the de 
of the sceptre. I am sick of these 
things, and men. To see intrigue, 
worldliness, heartlessness, and the 
spirit of money-getting, in all its ob- 
scure and crooked ways, mingling 
with a cause that inscribes upon its 
banners, philanthropy, honour, and 
religion, is to. me among the most 
odious of all the repulsive sighits 
of society. - Nothing can be clearer 
than that the West Indies is a subjéet 
above their handling,—that their 
crude, insolent, and ignorant mea~ 
2C 


sures can have no other result than 
ruin both to the = and the = 
population ; yet will these men 

on, and for the sake of some 
ambition hazard the massacre of their 
countrymen. If they do not foresee 
these consequences, they are blind, and 
to be treated with the contempt due to 
impudent imbecility ; if they do, the 
sooner they are unmasked of their 
saintship the better. All men desire 
to see a free and civilized population 
in the colonies, but freedom to barba~ 
rians is only a privilege to. ravage and 
murder. 


The Westminster Review is hence- 
forth to be called the Antediluvian Re- 
view. Its former titles of the Bentha- 
mite and the Radical, have sunk away 
into this matchlessly appropriate cog- 
momen. Its readers were, it must be 
owned, at first rather rised at the 
obsoleteness of the several topics. But 
the secret has at length been suffered 
to transpire. As ore of the 
work is reform in its branches, 


church and state, books and mankind ; 
and as no reform is worth a straw 
which does not begin at the root, the 
Antediluvian Review has determined 
Ps ag at the beginning; but cau- 


iously, and so as not to set the laugh- 
ers against it all at once. Accordingly 
the Number has treated of no 
subject much beyond fifty years of 
age ; and has lucubrated on the Bul- 
lion Question, Public Education, Mal- 
thus, and the “first Numbers of the 
Edinbu and Quarterly Reviews.” 
This is all as it should be. The pre- 
sent century is fairly excluded, and 
that is enough for a first Number. 
But the second is to be more antique, 
and fearless ; and to contain articles 
on the character of Marlborough ; on 
the Revolution of 1688 ; and, as a lit- 
tle additional developement, a detail of 
the War of the Roses. The work is 
then to be considered as having fairly 
declared itself, and it is thenceforth to 
wanton in the wilderness of the dark 
to give a train of dissertations on 
discovery of the pandects; the 
Bulls of Innocent III. ; the controver- 
sy of Scotus ; the private corre~ 
ndence and familiar phi y of 
Dominic ; the fall of the Gnostics ; 
the rise of the Aristotelians, &c. How: 
rouch farther this radical retrogression. 
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may go, or whether, like Neptune's 
horses in the Iliad, the third bound 
ar | not exhaust the universe, must 
still be left in that curious repository 
of the undiscovered and the unintelli- 
gible, the breast of Jeremy Bentham. 
Among the curious theatrical revi- 
vals of the day is that of Colman’s last 
comedy, John Bull. It was first per- 
formed twenty years ago, and was sig- 
eg Lm op wr It is remarkable now, 
as almost the only successful revival 
of those comedies which once carried 
the critics with them resistlessly. The 
present revival is in some degree an 
evidence of the return of public feel- 
ings to the healthy tone of better 
times. The comedy was no doubt 
born amid times troubled enough, but 
its novelty was then the charm. The 
novelt now given way to its 
pow delineation of the English 
character, in its original and best as- 
pects, its manly feeling, its unpresu- 
ming independence, and its untaught 
generosity. 
Faweett’s Job Thornberry is as fine 
a performance, and almost as tragic a 
one, as any picture of passion on the 
stage. The contrast to this, in the 
fashionable fop, Shuffleton, heartless, 
gay, alert, and y to circumvent 
every being within his reach, is vivid= 
ly conceived ; and it is but justice to 
its actor to say, that it was as vividly 
performed. The lightness, dexterity, 
and perpetual animation of Jones, are 
incomparable. Always pushing the 
humour of his character to its highest 
point ; he is remarkable for the chaste- 
ness of his oo ; the character 
never touc upon the a H 
the modesty of r aroha is oe ept 
in view ; and the highest comic de- 
light is unalloyed by false taste, fee« 
bleness, or affectation. The i 
distinctness of his delivery would make 
him, I think, one of the most effee- 
tive and successful teachers of enun~ 
ciation, emphasis, &c., to our public 
ers, pulpit or parliamentary.* 
his assistance has been often given 
by actors, Garrick, the late celebrated 
Kemble, and a crowd of others.. Some< 
thing of the kind, generally adopted 
by our public men, would relieve them 
an infinity of that awkwardness 
which disfigures the best efforts of 
English oratory. 


Jietlttlins 





* We believe that this accomplished 


elocution and declamation. No one be 


does actually ive private lectures in 
more adequate to'the ‘duty. C. N. 
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hoo: o) m¥ISEVS/T0 THE HARAM, BY MEERZA AHMED TUBEEB. 


Translated from the Persian. 


My pear Exzony, 
In sending the accompanying translation, I think it may be as well 
to give you some account of the Author from whose works it is taken. 
eerza Ahmed Tubeeb was for many years physician to Aga Ma- 
hommed Khan, the late King of Persia ; and in all the struggles for the 
throne in which that adventurous prince was engaged, the faithful 
Meerza followed the fortunes of his master, and, if report speaks truly, 
wielded the sword as dexterously as he does the Jancet. 
. When Aga Mahommed Khan was murdered at Kara Baugh, by a 
menial, whom he had threatened to put to death, the Meerza attached 
himself to the heir-apparent, Baba Khan, now Futty Allee Shah, King 
of Persia. 

The Meerza has long been accounted the most skilful physician of 
his time ; but being now weakened by age and infirmities, which even 
his consummate skill could not avert—he amuses himself by writing 
anecdotes of the days of his youth, and has furaished materials for a 
history of his own time, which may prove valuable to future historians. 
But he takes even greater pleasure in recounting the wonderful cures 
he has effected, especially in the Royal Haram, where, for many years, 
he has practised with indisputed authority. 

Some ill-natured people have said that he chooses the Haram for the 
scene of all his miraculous exertions of professional talent, because no 
one having access to it but himself, or at least, no one learned in physic, 
his statements must on that account be incontrovertible. But as this 
is said chiefl} amongst his rival brethren, we may, I think, (from what 
we know of the profession,) without judging too harshly of them, set 
down some of their doubts to the score of ignorance, and all their insi- 
nuations to malice. 

’ ‘Be that as it may, the Meerza has given us some curious enough ac- 
counts of what he has seen and felt in the forbidden place. I take a spe- 
‘cimen from the commencement of his book, from which you will be able 
‘to form some idea of its character, and also, perhaps, acquire some infor- 
mation regarding the state of domestic affairs in Persia. 

Yours ever, P 


VISIT FIRST. 


Iw page ninth, I find the following 
account of the Meerza’s first visit to 
the Underoon, (inner apartments.) 

- My late master having had no Ha- 
ram, which indeed could have been of 
no use to him, as well from the mis- 
fortune which befel him in his youth, 
as from his being continually engaged 
in ,wars, which left him no time to 
devote to pleasure, I felt rather un- 
happy at the prospect of having to at- 
tend so many women, as my lord, the 
King of Kings, and Shadow of God, 
had collected in his Serai—and this 
gave me the more concern, as I had 
always been employed in manly occu- 


pations, and had ever preserved a due 
contempt for women. I may here ob- 
serve, that even in my youth, no wo- 
man ever shared my councils, or gota 
secret from me, excepting one. I was 
then very young, and I og dearl: 
for my indiscretion, for I did.not get 
what I wanted, after all, and more- 
over, I got the bastinadoe from my 
late master; may God receive him 
into paradise ! 

I confess, however, that I had much. 
curiosity to see how a kin 
his women, from which I hoped to 

t some useful hints, and was also 

i to, judge for myself, whether 





they were really so beautiful as they 
were reported to be. 

Having made up my mind as to the 
necessity of obeying the order of his 
majesty, that I should attend his wo- 
men, Cond God forbid that I should 
fail to obey his order, even if it ex- 
tended to my life,) I waited with 
some impatience, at the same time 
not without some fear, until I should 
be called to the Haram. 

Thad not long to wait, for early one 
morning, just as I had finished my 
morning prayer, and was anointing my 

, and lamenting over its increa- 
sing greyness, I heard a strange shrill 
voice screeching to my servants that I 


was wanted. On looking from the win- © 


dow of my apartment, which opened in- 
to the inner court of my house, where 
no man had any right to be ; and while 
Twas preparing myself to be in a great 
rage at the intruder, I saw a large 
negro, whom, from his voiee and ap- 
pearance, I instantly knew to be one 
of the Eunuchs. I got up and received 
him courteously, fur the Eunuchs of 
the royal household are not to be 
slighted with impunity ; and my late 
master had taught the world, that an 
Eunuch was not to be despised. 

The negro perceiving where I was, 
came close up to the window, and told 
me to make all haste, as one of the 
women was ill. I thought it best to 
begin well with them, and I accord- 
ingly continued to anoint my beard, 

ing the negro with an air of digni- 


fied indifference and composure, that 
I should follow him presently ; for I 
had by this time discovered that he 
was not a person of any rank or im- 
portance. He was just turning to go, 
when another voice, still more slender, 
was heard asking what had come of 


the doctor. The person who made 
this noise soon presented himself. He 
was a tall slender Georgian Eunuch, 
much younger than the other, and 
much more nimble in his movements. 
Ue. came rapidly up to where I was 
seated, conversing with the negro, and 
having delivered his message to me, 
demanded of the other what he had 
been about so long a time as he had 
been absent. This attack was repelled 
manfully, and they set up such a 
squeaking jabber, as two old women 
could scarcely have equalied. From 
this I perceived that they were of the 
same rank, and I knew how to address 
the Georgian. But all my efforts to 
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stop their tongues were unavailing. I 
at got up and-told them to 

the way, that I should follow. They 
then moved off, squalling and scold. 
ing til] they got into the street. 

Having passed the guard-rooms and 
come to the inner gate of the Serai, 
my guides ran into the court before 
me, making a horrible noise with their 
shrill voices, desiring the women to 
retreat into their apartments. I re» 
mained outside for a minute or two, 
and when I thought sufficient time 
had been allowed, I entered. My foot 
was scarcely inside the curtain which 
covered the wicket-of the gate, when 
I was surrounded by a host of Eu- 
nuchs, who endeavoured to force me 
out again. They all spoke at once, and 
all spoke so loud, that I could not 
comprehend what they wanted, till 
looking into the square, I saw about 
a hundred women scampering in dif. 
ferent directions ; some without their 
veils, some even more uncovered, all 
of them making a great noise, and all 
peeping at me from behind their veils, 
or, from behind one another, or be- 
tween their fingers. Many Eunuchs 
and old women were at the same time 
employed in pushing or dragging them 
along to their respective apartments, 
and in shutting the deors and windows 
to prevent their being seer. When 
they were all housed, I was led by one 
side of the square to the habitation of 
the invalid who was to become my 
patient. 

As I moved along, every door was 
opened the moment I had passed it, 
aud three or four heads, old and young 
together, were thrust out to see the 
Hakeew, (doctor,) for my fame was 
even there great, and they had heard . 
of me, though few of them had seen 
me till now. When I had passed se- 
veral doors in this way, some of the 
most distant ventured to stand beyond 
the threshold, (so great was their desire 
to look upon me,) but they were im- 
mediately pushed and driven in again 
by the Eunuchs. All this. surprised 
me, for I had never seen women s0 
eonduct themselves in private fami« 
lies, nor even in the Harams of nobles ; 
but I reflected that these were the 
King’s women, and were therefore en- 
titled to do as they pleased. Walking 
slowly, and with becoming dignity, I 
reached the dwelling of the sick lady. 
She was a person of rank by birth, and 


had many women slaves to attend up- 
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on her; *but they had ‘been at the 
other:end of the court-when I enter- 
ed, and in the confusion had been 
thrust into the apartments nearest to 
where they stood. 

eI sp belebcenda seconren tn unin 
ved by an Eunuch, who was in i 
aeendanee on this lady, and had in- 
déed been presented to her a short 
time before by the King. He was 
used to see doctors, particularly my- 
self, who had attended in the family 
in which he was brought up. He ac- 
cordingly arose when I entered, and 
requested me to sit down, and take a 
cup of coffee and a kaleoon. I did as 
he'bid me, and when I had taken one 
kaleoon only, I got up, and excusing 
myself on account of the nature of my 
business, which admitted of no delay, 
requested permission to see my pa- 
tient. The Eunuch, not knowing that 
the women slaves were all out, told 
me that the lady was in her room, and 
left me to find my way thither. 

I went to her room alone—she was 
lying upon a bed a:leep—her bed- 
clothes were as white as snow. The 
large pillow, which supported her 
head and shoulders, was of scarlet 
brocade, the beautiful colour of which 
was mellowed by the covering of thin 
white muslin, which lay over it. She 
had that morning been at the bath, 
and her long, black, silky hair, yet 
scarcely dry, rolled down in rich clus- 
tering folds upon the bed-clothes. The 
morning was warm, and therefore, 
perhaps, it was that the sheet had been 
pushed down so as to uncover her bo- 
som. Her left hand still holding her 
thin crape chemise, which she had 
been too drowsy to put on, lay under 
her head. Her right erm, fair, round, 
and full, was stretched over the dark 
carpet beyond the bed. Her fingers 
were newly dyed with hennah, and a 
fan of brilliant Indian feathers, which 
had. fallen from her hand as she fell 
asleep, was lying on the floor. 

Perceiving that her face was turned 
from the door, I approached her more 
nearly. Her cheek was a little flush- 
ed, or it might have been a reflection 
from the pillow. Its youthful downy 
softness—the uncovered temple—the 
long, white, veinless neck,* without 
one line to break its smoothness—the 
swelling shoulder beaming from be- 
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tween the dark thick locks of her hair 
—her virgin bosom, half girl half wo- 
man—her fine form, scarcely conceal- 
ed by the thin sheet which covered it, 
and which seemed to take a pleasure 
in sgn dere to every turn of her 
limbs—all this, and ten thousand 
other beauties, rivetted me to the spot, 
I gazed and gazed, and scarcely dared 
to draw my breath—and strained my 
sight till my eyes grew dim. I might 
have remained I know not how long, 
had not one of the slave girls return- 
ed, and fearing that she might come 
to her lady’s apartment, I went back 
to the outer hall, told them that the 
sick person was asleep, and cautioned 
them not to go into her room, nor dis- 
turb her till she called. 

While I was standing in the outer- 
chamber, my eye chanced to fall on a 
rirror, in which my own visage was 
reflected. When I saw my grey beard 
and deep wrinkles, I could not help 
being astonished to find myself, so 
much agitated ; but after fully consi- 
dering the matter, I came to the con- 
clusion, that in spite of these I must 
on the whole be an exceeding young 
man of my years. 

Aga Jewah, since so well known for 
the beauty of his horses, purchased at 
large prices, and brought from all 
parts of Arabia and Toorkistan ; also’ 
for the fleetness of his falcons, from 
which not even the eagle is safe; but - 
still better known for the condescen- 
sion which his majesty the King of 
Kings has the benignity to show to- 
wards him, was the Eunuch who was 
in attendance on my patient. Having, 
as I mentioned, been formerly ac- 
quainted with one another, (though. 
he was then in an inferior situation, ) 
he again requested me to sit down an 
take another kaleoon, saying, that pers 
haps his mistress might wake before 
we had finished, and that I should be 
saved another walk. J accordingly sat 
down, and Aga Jewah being an intel- 
ligent and oorvenee pny - read. 
in poetry and religion, we a good. 
deal of Nenana which he shewed 
his modesty as well as his judgment, 
by paying a becoming deference tomy 
superior learning. We agreed that he 
should commence the study of physic 
under my tuition. ‘*I promise you, 
Aga,” said I, “that if you become 





* Literally, without one sinew in it. 
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my l, I shall make you in six 
months a better physician than any 
now in Teheran, or in all Persia, ex- 
cept myself. You area sensible man, 
Aga; you know what ec ote ed 
they are mere my 3 which of them 
has read, as I have done, the 20,000 
maxims of Aboo Allee,* without which 
no man can be a physician ? Aboo Al- 
lee was a man of extraordina ius. 
Have you heard, Aga, how he silen- 
ced those who wished him to set him- 
self up for a prophet ?”—* No,” said 
the * but I wish you would tell 
me about it.”—** You must know, 
then, baw _t — = one — 
ing, ore -light, lying in ; 
conversi: be friend Si pupil 
who was living in his house ; and his 
friend said to him, Aboo Allee, wh 
do you not set yourself as a prophet 
all the le will follow you, and your 
name rill endure for ever. Aboo 
Allee said, What is this you advise me 
todo? you know no one will follow 
me if I do call myself a prophet ; and 
for my name, I have already done 
enough to hand it down to the latest 
posterity ; and his friend said, You do 
not know how much you are venera- 
ted, or you would not doubt of your 
having plenty of followers. Aboo Al- 
lee no reply, but desired his 
friend to rise and give him a cup of 
water ; and his friend said, Why would 
you set me out of bed this cold morn- 
ing to fetch you water, when in a few 
utes you must rise at any rate, and 
then you can have water. His friend had 
scarcely said this, when the Mouzzint 
ealled the Azau,t and they both start- 
ed up, and got water, and washed, and 
were going to prayer. Then Aboo 
Allee said, Why would you persuade 
me to set up fora prophet ? Even you 
refused to get up when I asked you. 
He only is to be considered a prophet, 
whose name, at the distance of cen- 
turies after his time, called from the 
house-tops, can make us all leave our 
beds without hesitation. Was not thisa 
noble reply, Aga? Did it not shew how 
reat a man he was? No man should 
pretend to be a physician, who has 
not read the works of Aboo Allee.” 
* Certainly, you are right,” replied the 
Aga ; for the Aga was a sensible man, 
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and attended fo'all I said, and never 
differed in opinion from me, as he 
knew how much I had seen, and how 
much I had read. 

I was going to recount to the Aga 
how Aboo Allee told his mother where 
to find the golden necklace that had 
been taken off his neck by a crow 
when he was six weeks old; for he 
perfectly recollected the circumstance, 
though he was a man before he told 
it to any one. But, just as I was be- 

inning, a slave girl came to tell me 

t the lady was now awake—that 

she found herself quite well, and that 
she did not now want the doctor. 

Meerza, said Aga Jewah, what a 
lucky foot yours must be, that even 
your coming into the house cures your 
patients! And it was very true that 
the Aga said, for I have been much 
troubled by people sending for me 
merely because my foot was lucky, 
without any intention of taking medi- 
cine. And I one day cured the Sudder 
(prime minister) of a severe pain in 
his stomach, which had attacked him 
in consequence of his eating too man 
melons, merely by happening to call 
upon him that morning. 

Aga Jewah and the slave both ex- 
ressed their astonishment at the won- 
erful manner in which I had cured 

their mistress, and they showered 
blessings upon me when I took my 
leave. 

All the way home I could think of 
nothing but the beautiful lady I had 
seen, and her image was perfect in my 
mind when I got to my own house ; so 


. that I forgot where I was going, and, 


instead of walking into my own room, 
I went into my great wife’s room, (she 
was then alive,) and I saw her sittin 
inst a dark-coloured ol 
illow, and she was muffled up in 
annel, and she had not been to the 
bath for a long time ; and I looked at 
her, and thought of the beautiful lady 
in the Haram. 

I went poe egemey 8 to my friend, 
Hagee Hussein, in the Bazar, and I 
ordered a pillow of scarlet brocade, and 
a muslin cover for it, and white bed- 
clothes, and a fan of Indian feathers ; 
and when they came to my house, I 
said to my wife, I have ordered these 





* Aboo Allee Sennaee, called in Europe Avicenna. 
+ Mouzzin, the man who calls people to prayer, from the top of the mosque. 


+ Azau, the call to prayer. 
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And when I eame into the room she 


pe went out of the room again, and she 


upon 

t, and push down the sheet, and 

will come into the room, and you 

ill turn your head from the door, and 

pretend to be asleep. , Then my wife 

said, Meerza » you are surely 

mad, to desire me to do these things— 

now that you are an old grey-bearded 

man—which you never desired me to 

doin your youth. But I said to her, 

I am not so old as you take me to be ; 

at this she smiled, but she did as I 
bid her. 


got up, and was somewhat a with 
me; but I soothed her, and her 
how well she looked on the new bed ; 
and then I said to her, I wish, my 
life, that you would send Sheereen; 
the young slave girl, to the bath, and 
make her lie down as you did. But 
I had no sooner said this, than she 
seized me by the beard, and pulled it 
till I was forced to call out, and the 
tears ran from my eyes ; and she abu 
sed me bitterly, calling me ill names, 
so that I was glad to escape to my owt 
room. 


VISIT SECOND. 


Tue day after these things occur- 
red, I was sitting in my Khulvut,* 
reflecting on the events of the day be- 
‘fore, and considering how I was to 
maake up matters with my wife, when 
it was announced to me by one of my 
people, that Aga Jewah was wishi 
to see me, and if I was disengag 
would be with me tly 


presently. 
I had just then nearly arranged in 
my own mind a very good plan for 


settling my differences with my wife, 
without any undue concession on my 
part, and had summoned all my cou~ 
rage to carry it into effect—so that I 
was already enjoying the sweets of our 
antici triumph when Aga Jewah’s 
intended visit was announced—It is 
natural to imagine that I was dis- 
concerted at being interrupted at such 
a time—but I don’t know how it was 
gener gee somewhat wanting 
in nerve morning to carry m 
into effect—or what else it night 
ve been—this, however, I well re~ 
collect, that I was not at all‘so sorry 
as one might suppose, to hear of the 
Aga’s intended visit. 
- Determined to act avery dignified 


I had not finished my repast 
when Aga Jewah made his appearance. 
I rose when heentered, and made many 
peme inquiries after his health, to 

w my r for him, for the Aga 
wae ene Phe 9 

After we had exchanged the politest 
compliments, in which the Aga shew< 
ed taste, ing, and good manners, 
and after we eaten our excellent 
Ispahan mellau, which Hagee Mahom- 


finest Shiraz tobacco, (with which 
friend Meerza Ahady always 
me plentifully from his own 
Darab)—*“‘ You see,” said I to the Aga, 
how well I my women—¥ 
keep them ata proper distance. ‘Herg 
I have a ast of the finest fruits 
and best viands of the season ; but 5 
upon my mo : 
ways devote to religion and to study.’ 
“ Pra iy said the Aga, “ ma I beg to 
know what book has occupied the ate 
tention of Meerza Ahmed this morn+ 


part, I sent for breakfast to my own i 


room, and did not that morning enter 
my wife’s apartments. 





¢ 
a 


* Khulvut—a private room, not in the female’s apartments, generally occupying a 


space between the public part 


* Dar il Sultanut—The place of the Sultans—an 


Elm, the plage of learning, is of Shiraz. 


of the house and the inner or women’s 


epithet of Isphaham > as Daril 





« “© Aga;” said I, somewhat discon- 
— by the question, “ you must 

thatstudy does not always consist 
in reading, more than reading always 
constitutes study—two very common 
mistakes, against which I warn you, 
Aga. I have been reflecting—morali- 
zing, Aga—I have been considering 
the difference between man and wo- 
man, and I find it to be very great.” 
“* Assuredly,” said the Aga, “ we can 
easily perceive that it is very great—it 
does not require much consideration to 
discover that.” 

At the simplicity of this remark of 
the Aga, I laughed heartily, so that I 
eould not restrain myself, but percei- 
ving that he was displeased , I thus ad- 
dressed him-—‘‘ Aga Jewah, you won- 
der at my laughing; but you must 
know that I mean the moral difference 
between man and woman—the differ- 
ence between the mind of man and the 
mind of woman, (which I shall ex- 
mae you,) not the more apparent 

nce that you mean, Aga. 

“Ah!” interrupted he, “‘ I perceive, 
Meerza, that your mind is never oc- 
cupied with frivolous things, or with 
vanities, but that you are ever engaged 
in philosophical inquiries. How vast 
miust the intelligence of that man be, 
who for several hours each day, seri- 
ously thinks on what he has seen and 

-—But I had nearly forgotten the 
object of my coming—your conversa- 
tion, Meerza, is so delightful, that ne 
can think of nothing else than that of 
which youare ing.” ** And thepre- 
senceof Aga Jewah,” replied I, “ brings 
to\one’s ‘mind so many agreeable sub- 
jects, that one cannot choose to be si- 

t.”” ‘ 


Upon this the Aga drew from his 
pocket:a very large and beautiful ap- 
ple, ‘and presenting it to me in a 
graceful manner, said, ““ My mistress 
sends you this apple, with many com- 

ts; and begs you will come to 

er°in an hour. She does not find 
Hierself very well, and she has so much 
confidence in you, that she would not 
takeany’ medicine until she should 
seen you. “Moreover, she has 
given orders that no one be admitted 
pte » that she mm have the 

seeing you alone. 
’ Aga,” said I, “‘ your mistress does 
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me much honour. God give her long 
life, sheisa og ma Pau fortunate 
are , Aga, to have so a mis- 
tresa!” ‘The Aga rose to take his leave, 
but I would not suffer him to go un- 
til: he had smoked another kaleoon, 
after which, he departed. Assoon as 
he was gone, I began to reflect upon 
the message he had brought to me, 
and I could not help thinking that 
there was something very strange in 
the manner of it. Her sending me 
the apple, and her wishing to see me 
alone, appeared to me suspicious cir- 
cumstances. One of the ladies of the 
Royal Haram too! Iwas not atall satis- 
fied that all was right, and determined, 
if I perceived anything amiss, to ac~ 
quaint Sse Master. However, I 
put myself into the hands of God, or- 
dered my horse, and set out towards 
the Haram Khoua.* 

I alighted at the outer-gate, and as 
the Eunachs knew me again, I was 
admitted without difficulty. Theword 
was passed frum one to another, that 
it wasonly the Hakeem,+ and I walk- 
ed into the great square amongst all 
the women, without their now taking 
the trouble to veil themselves at my 
approach. Some indeed turned away 

eir heads, which gave me an ee 
tunity to observe the beauty of their 
cheeks or necks, and sonie ‘(whose 
shrivelled hands betrayed the secret 
of their advance in years) hurriedly 
pulled down their roobunds { when 
they saw me enter. 

There were there many beautiful 
women, collected from all parts of the 
empire—Georgians, Armenians, and 
Mabenineloes ; but I saw not one so 
lovely as my patient. 

I moved slowly along to her apart- 
ment, and found Aga Jewah ready to 
receive me. He conducted me at once 
to his mistress’s room, and left me 
there alone with her. 

A strange tremor came over me as 
I took my seat close to her. I began 
to fear that her beauty was too strong. 
for my sense of duty, and J sat for 
some time desirous to k, and (for 
the first time in my life) net knowing 
what to say. 

Atl she broke the silence, and 
said—‘ Meerza Ahmed, I have heard 
much of your learning and talents, as 





* Haram—forbidden ;—Khoua—house. nh 
+ Roobund—The part of the veil —_ covers the face. 


+ Hakeem-—Doctor. 
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well as of your kindness of heart, 
and of the tenderness of your nature. 
(Here she paused a little, but before 
1 could collect myself to make a suit- 
able answer, she proceeded)—lI have 
heard too of the distinguished favour 
with which you are honoured by his 
majesty the King of Kings. I am an 
unfortunate female, and it is in your 
power to render me the most import- 
aut service. May I trust to you, 
Meerza Ahmed ? or will you leave me 
to my misfortunes—to the misery in 
which you have found me?” 

Her voice faultered as she uttered 
the last words. She stopped, and 
turned her fine eyes full upon me with 
a look of painful doubt, and anxious 
inquiry. A tear, which had been vi- 
sibly gathering, rolled over her eye- 
lid, and hung upon her cheek. She 
had not seemed to me-so lovely in all 
the voluptuous beauty of the day be- 
fore. She seemed to look to me for 
consolation— What could Ido? I vow- 
ed that there was no service, however 
hazardous, which I would not under- 
take—no duty, however laborious, 
which I was not ready to perform. 

** You seem,” said she, “ to be sin- 
cere, and I will trust you. But that you 
may fully understand the nature of 
my misfortunes, I must tell you the 
story of my life—for young as I am, 
I have had much to suffer. 


THE STORY OF MEIRAM. 


‘I was borna Christian. My father 
was priest of a small Armenian village 
in Karabaugh. My mother died while 
I was yet so young that I believe I 
cannot well remember to have seen 
her ; but I have heard my father speak 
of her so often, that I sometimes think 
I do remember her. I was her first 
and only child, therefore my father 
loved me fondly ; but even more, be- 
cause he thought my face resembled 
hers whom God had taken from him. 
He was already an old man, and his 
only pleasure was in loving me, and 
carefully performing the duties of a 
pastor. He taught the village boys to 
read and write, and he was loved by 
all his little flock ; for he had spent 
many years among them, and he had 
na y a kind heart, which made 
him the friend of every one. The 
people of the vi gave us corn 
enough for bread, and many made us 
presents. Our dwelling was a small 

Vou. XV. 
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house beside the church, which the 


villagers, at their own cost, kept in 
sign for us, and we had all we want- 


“‘T may have been about twelve 
years old, when, one Sabbath evening, 
my father desired our only servant, 
Meenus, to light the tapers in the 
church, as the hour of evening prayer 
was near. Meenus in a few moments 
returned all breathless, and told my 
father that a body of horsemen were 
coming down the road straight to the 
village. He had scarcely said so ere I 
heard a shot, and then another, and 
then they came so fast I could not 
count them. We all ran to the win- 
dow, and saw the people of the vil- 
lage running in crowds past the house, 
mothers with infants in their arms, 
screaming and wailing, and children 
running crying after them, and old 
men tearing their clothes and hair, 
and women beating their breasts, and 
weeping aloud, all mingled in one 
confused mass. After these came the 
young men of the village, some arm- | 
ed, and still a ing to resist ; some 
wounded and bleeding ; some I saw 
fall dead upon the street. After a 
time the firing ceased, and then there 
arose a dreadful shout, and I heard 
the clattering of many horses’ feet ap~ 
proaching, and presently a troop of 
armed horsemen came riding furious- 
ly down the street, still shouting Ul- 
lah, Ullah. I knew not who they were, 
but when my father saw them he said, 
Now God have mercy upon us, for 
these are the Persians: ‘The feeble 
resistance which had been made was 
now no longer meking. All who could 
fly had fled, and some had died. The 
cay dismounted from their 

orses, forced the doors of the houses, 
seized all the children they could find, 
and stripped those whose clothes seem- 
ed oan the having, then bound them 
naked. Oh! it was a terrible sight 
to see their young limbs bound with 
cords ; even now it makes my blood 
run cold to think of it. But from 
looking on the distress of others, we 
soon were called to feel our own. The 
ruffians forced our little dwelling ; I 
ran screaming to my father ; his face 
was pale—the tear was in his eye, and 
as he clasped me in his trembling 
arms, he only said, My child, m 
child! I saw them enter, and hid 


my face in my father’s bosom, for I 


dared not look on men so dark and 


2D 





terrible—and there I had all my life 
thought myself safe. But now that 
sanctuary availed me little, they sei- 
zed me, and tore me from him ; but 
still he clung to me, and wept aloud, 
and called on God for help, but all 
in vain, for they were young and 
strong, and he was old and feeble ; 
but when he found that he had lost 
his last hold of me, his frenzy gave 
him strength, he grappled with the 
man who held me, and once more got 
me in his arms. I saw the naked dag- 
raised over us, it descended like a 
of lightning, and my father fell 
beneath it. He lay a moment, and I 
bent over him, scarce knowing what 
had happened ; he caught me in his 
arms, and tried to speak, but the 
breath, which perhaps was meant to 
give me his last blessing, spouted with 
is life-blood from the wound. ‘The 
vey murderer stood mute, and struck 
with awe. I gazed awhile on the pale 
lifeless face of the father whom I loved ; 
my eyes grew dim, my senses failed, 
I fell, and saw no more. 

“* How long I may have lain without 
perception I cannot tell ; but when I 
woke, I found that all my clothes had 
been stripped off, and instead of them 
I had been wrapt up in my dead fa- 
ther’s priest’s robe. For a time I knew 
not where I was, and the remembrance 
of what had pos was like the im- 
pression of a horrible dream between 
sleeping and waking ; but by degrees 
the dread reality came full before me. 
As I moved me round to find out 
. where! was, something clammy, moist, 

and cold touched me—I looked to see 
what it might be—I saw the rent, I 
saw the clotted gore—It was my fa- 
ther’s blood that chilled my bosom !— 
I knew it—A cold horror crept through 
all my frame, and I uttered a loud 
shriek in agony of soul.—They came 
to comfort mé—but who came? my 
father’s murderers. 1 tore off the 
gown, without perceiving that it was 
my only covering, and stood, without a 
knowledge of my shame, naked before 
them. Their noisy, brutal laughter, 
brought back my senses—I sunk for 
wy shame upon the earth, and wept 
sobbed aloud. One of more ten- 

der nature than the rest took from his 
horse a covering cloth, and gave it to 
me. I thanked him fervently, for it 
_ Was a precious gift to me ; and as he 
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turned away there seemed to be some 
pity in his eye. I would have given 
the world to have him near me, but 
he passed away. For atime I sat 
there weeping, and saw no one that I 
knew ; but by and by others of the 
villagers, captives like myself, were 
brought to _ win I was. We exchan- 
ged timid looks, but feared to speak, 
until, at last, they brought in one 
whom I had hoped they had not caught. 
He was pale, faint, and weary. His 
eye caught mine. I started from my 
seat to throw myself into his arms, 
but as he opened them to receive me 
I saw a hideous gash upon his breast— 
the sword of some Persian ruffian had 
been there. At any other time I dared 
not have approached him as he was; 
but the events of a few short hours 
had changed my nature, and I would 
have rushed into his bosom.—A vil- 
lain saw us, and with a coward hand 
struck him a blow, which laid him on 
the ground. They seized me then, and 
carried me away, and still it was m 
father’s murderer that bore me wit 
him. 

‘¢ All night they remained in the vil- 
lage, ransacking the houses, digging 
for hidden money, and torturing their 
captives to make them shew the places 
where money had been hid. Many 
little sums they found, the hard won 
savings of poor labourers; and they 
had much quarrelling and high-words, 
and sometimes daggers were drawn in 
their disputes about dividing it. And 
some found wine, and drank to drunk- 
enness,and rioted,and fought,and made 
a fearful noise.—So passed the night. 
In the morning, before day, they began 
to move, and all the cattle of the vil- 
lage they collected, horses, cows, and 
buffaloes. Some they drove away, and 
some they kept to mount their weaker 
captives on. The poor animals made 
a mournful lowing for their calves, 
which were left behind. When they 
tried to drive the people from the vil- 
lage, they set up such a deep and 
wailing cry that I doubted not the 
slaughter was begun, and that we must 
all be massacred ; but by degrees it 
died away. They mounted me upon 
a buffaloe, and drove the poor animal 
before them, goading it on with their 
spears. That day we went I know not 
how many * fursungs, but I was al- 
most with fatigue and pain. The 





* Fuarsung, formerly Parasang—a Persian measure of distance—about four miles. 
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buffalo’s rough hide had almost worn 
the skin from off my knees and legs, 
and unaccustomed as I was to riding, 
my bones all ached, my eyes were 
nearly blind with crying, and my head 
was like to burst asunder. In this sad 
plight I lay shivering and cold all 
night, and in the morning was to have 
begun another journey like the first, 
but the same kind man who pitied me 
before, said something to him who had 
me in his charge, and gave him money ; 
and then the good man took me up 
behind him on his horse, and put a 
soft felt under me, and tied a band 
round my body and his own that I 
might not fall off; and when I cried 
because the horse went fast and pained 
my galled limbs, he made it go more 
slowly. It seemed strange to me that 
a man so kind at heart should have 
banded with such ruffians as the rest. 
We travelled several days with the 
other captives, and then we took ano- 
ther road, and went in one day more to 
the kind man’s house. 

* At first his wives scowled on me, 
but he said something to them, and 
then they were very kind, and told me 
1 was going to the King, and flattered 
me with tales of grandeur, so that 
their kindness and their tales had al- 
most soothed my sorrow. And they 
gave me fine clothes and ornaments to 
wear, and said, when I was a great 
person that I must remember them 
and their kindness. Here I remained 
many days, I know not how many, 
when one morning a strangeman came, 
and then they told me I must go to 
the King ; but I hadnever seen a King, 
and I was much afraid, and begged to 
be allowed to stay, and cried, but they 
persuaded me to go. We journeyed 
many days, and at last arrived here, 
where his majesty, the King of Kings, 
was pleased to accept me, and here I 
haveremained not unhappy until three 
days ago.—Now, alas! my sorrows 
have begun afresh. Where shall they 
end? God only knows—for I am truly 
wretched.” 

Here she — and wept most 
bitterly. 1 had not wept since I 
had been a boy, but now my tears 
began to flow, I know not why, for 
it appeared to me, that she had much 
cause to be happy, after so much mis- 
fortune, to find herself in the Haram 
of the King of Kings. I tried to 
sooth her, told her she was fair, most 
fair and beautiful, and that she would 
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not fail to find favour with the King, 
and + hall might be rr mg sing 

rince, at ce 

ereafter ; and on the whole the daugh- 
ter of a poor Armenian priest, s 
ought to be most than for God’s 
bounty, which had made her what 
she was. But she still wept the more. 
At last she bade me go and come to- 
morrow, and she should tell me all 
the rest, for she had seen my sorrow 
for her, and she knew me to be kind. 

I took my leave with a heavy heart 
partly because her story shewed hea- 
vy misfortunes for so young a female 
to have endured ; partly because T li- 
ked to be in her company, and was 
sorry to set from her ; and partly be- 
cause I thought I had been somewhat 
rash in my promises of service, and 
felt much concern for the nature of 
the business she might wish to he 
me to. At the same time, I felt that 
whatever it might be, I should be 
obliged to do it; so completely had 
she got possession of my mind. I 
conjectured a thousand things that she 
might have to disclose, and rejected 
them all. At last, having tired myself 
with guessing and imagining, I n 
to have an intuitive perception that 
the hour of dinner was not very dis- 
tant, and accordingly made some in- 
quiries on the subject. As I had not 
yet summoned resolution enough to 
face my wife, who was a terrible vira- 
go at times, God rest her soul, I sent 
for my dinner, and was informed that 
it waited me in the inner apartments. 
I told my servant to get it, and bring 
it to me, but when he wént for it he 
got nothing but abuse, and a blow on 
the mouth with a slipper. He was at 
the same time desired to tell me, that 
if I did not choose to come for my din- 
ner, I should want it. This was a se- 
rious consideration, and I sat down to 
deliberate on what was best to be done. 
At last I resolved to go to the house of 
my friend Futtah Alee Khan, and 
thereby gain a triumph over my wife. 
I accordingly set out, but had not gone 
far, ere I met the poet hiniself, walk- 
ing quicker than he was used to do. 

“* Where are you going ?” said I to 
him. “ I am going,” said he, “ to dine 
with you, for my wife has turned meout 
without my dinner, because I told her 
she was.too old now to paint her eye- 
brows.” 

“I wonder,” said I, “ that a man of 
your sense should say such a thing toa 
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; however old she may be. You 
now that none of them a endure 
such remarks. By the head of the 
King, your wife is right to be offended. 
Who made you judge when a woman 
is too old to paint her eye-brows? 
Let us go back to your house, and I 
will e up the matter.” 

“I have no objection,” said the 
Khan, “ but first tell me where you 
were going, at this your usual dinner 
hour °” 

“ To tell the truth,” said I, “ my 
wife refused to send my dinner to my 
Khulvut,* and as we have had a differ- 
ence, I refused to go into the Unde- 
roon.t 

“ This is most absurd conduct in 
you, Meerza Ahmed,” said the Khan. 
‘* What does it signify where you eat 
your dinner? and if you do not go into 
the Underoon, how can you make up 
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matters with your wife ? Come, come, 
Meerza, let us go to your house, and 
I will engage to settle your differ- 
ences.” 

The Khan carried the day. I return- 
ed reluctantly to my own house. We 
discussed the whole matter in dispute, 
and the Khan decided, that we were 
both right. He said that I was right, 
having had no evil intention towards 
Sheereen, the young slave gixl, and 
that my wife, believing me to have 
been wickedly inclined, was right in 
what she had done. The decision sa- 
tisfied us both, for we were by this 
time tired of the quarrel. We ate an 
excellent dinner, and I had a very 
learned discussion with the Khan, on 
the merits of a passage in Anweree,+ 
in which it seemed to me that I had 
the advantage. 





* Private room. 


+ Women’s apartment. 


+ Anweree, a certain Poet whom it has been much the fashion to praise more than 


deserves. 





SOUTHEY'’S LIFE OF WESLEY.* 


Tue worthy Laureate is one of those 
men of distinguished talents and in- 
dustry, who have not attained to the 
praise or the influence of intellectual 
greatness, only because they have been 
so unfortunate as to come too late into 
the world. Had Southey flourished for- 
ty or fifty years ago, and written half as 
well as he has written in our time, he 
might have ranked nem. con. with 
the first of modern critics, of modern 
historians, perhaps even of modern 
poets. The warmth of his feelings and 
the flow of his style would have ena- 
bled him to throw all the prosers of 
that day into the shade—His exten- 
sive erudition would have won him 
the veneration of an age in which eru- 
dition was venerable—His imaginative 
power would have lifted him like an 
eagle over the versifiers who then 
amused the public with their feeble 
echoes of the wit, the sense, and the 
numbers of Pope. He could not have 
been the Man of the Age ; but, taking 
alt his manifold excellencies and qua- 


lifications into account, he must have 
been most assuredly Somebody, and 
a great deal more than somebody. 
How different is his actual case! As 
a@ poet, as an author of imaginative 
works in general, how small is the 
space he covers, how little is he talked” 
or thought of ! The Established Church 
of Poetry will hear of nobody but Scott, 
Byron, Campbell : and the Lake Me- 
thodists themselves will scarcely permit 
him to be called a burning and a shi- 
ning light in the same day with their 
Wordswortheven ‘their Coleridge. 
In point of fact, he himself is now the 
only man who ever alludes to Southey’s 
poems. We can suppose youngish 
readers starting when they come upon 
some note of his in the Quarterly, or 
in these new books of history, referring 
to “* the Madoc,” or “‘ the Joan,” as to 
something universally known and fa- 
miliar. As to criticism and politics of 
the day, he is but one of the Quarterly 
reviewers, and scarcely one of the 
most influential of them. He puts 





* The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism, by Robert Southey, 
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forth essays half antiquarianism, half 
prosing, with now then a dash of 
a sweet enough sort of literary mysti- 
cism in them—and more frequently a 
display of pompous self-complacent 
simplicity, enough to call a smile into 
the most iron physiognomy that ever 
grinned. But these lucubrations pro- 
duce no effect upon the spirit of the 
time. A man would as soon take his 
opinions from his other as from 

e Doctor. The whole thing looks as 
if it were made on purpose to be read 
to some antediluvian village club— 
The fat parson—the solemn leech— 
the gaping schoolmaster, and three or 
four simpering Tabbies. There is 
nothing in common to him and the 
people of this world. We love hin— 
we respect him—we admire his dili- 
gence, his acquisitions, his excellent 
manner of keeping his note-books—If 
he were in orders, and one had an ad- 
vowson to dispose of, one could not 
but think of him. But good, honest, 
worthy man, only to hear him telling 
us his opinion of Napoleon Buona- 
parte !—and then the quotations from 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, Lan- 
dor, Withers, old Fuller, and all the 
rest of his favourites—and the little 
wise-looking maxims, every one of 
them as old as the back of Skiddaw— 
and the delicate little gleams of pathos 
—and the little family-stories and al- 
lusions—and all the little parentheses 
of exultation—well, we really wonder 
after all, that the Laureate is not more 

ular. 

‘The first time Mr Southey attempted 
regular historical composition he suc- 
ceeded admirably. His Life of Nel- 
son is truly a masterpiece ;—a brief— 
animated—glowing — straightforward 
—manly English work, in two vo- 
lumes duodecimo. That book will be 
read three hundred years hence b 
every boy that is nursed on Englis 
ground.—Allhis bulky historical works 
are, comparatively speaking, failures. 
His History of Brazil is the most un- 
readable production of our time. ‘Two 
or three elephant tos about a 
single Portugueze colony! Every lit- 
tle colonel, captain, bishop, friar, dis- 
cussed at as much length as if they 
were so many Cromwells or Loyolas 
—and why ?—just for this one simple 
reason, that Dr Southey is an excel- 
lent Portugueze scholar, and has an 
excellent Portugueze library. The 
whole affair breathes of one sentiment, 
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and but one—Behold, O British Pub- 
lic! what a fine thing it is to under- 
stand this tongue—fall down, and 
worship me! I am a member of the 
Lisbon Academy, and yet I was born 
in Bristol, and am now living at Kes- 
wick. 

This inordinate vanity is an admi- 
rable condiment in a small work, and 
when the subject is really possessed of 
a strong interest. It makes one read 
with more earnestness of attention and 
sympathy. But carried to this height, 
and exhibited in such a book as_ thi 
it is utter nonsense. It is carrying the 
joke a great deal too far.—People do 
at last, however good-natured, get 
weary of seeing a respectable man 
walking his hobby-horse. 

Melancholy to say, the History of 
the Peninsular War is, in spite of an 
intensely interesting theme, and copi- 
ous materials of real value, little bet- 
ter than another Caucasus of lumber, 
after all. If the campaigns of Buona- 
parte were written in the same style, 
they would make a book in thirty or 
forty quarto volumes, of 700 pageseach. 
He is overlaying the thing completel 
—he is smothering the Duke of Wel- 
lington. The underwood has increased, 
is increasing, and ought without delay 
to be smashed. Do we want. to hear 
the legendary history of every Catholic 
saint, who happens to have been bu- 
ried or worshipped near the scene of 
some of General Hill’s skirmishes? 
What, in the devil’s name, have we te 
do with all these old twelfth century 
miracles and visions, in the midst of a 
history of Arthur Duke of — 
ton, and his British army? Does 
Doctor mean to write his Grace’s In- 
dian cp one in the same style, and 
to make them the pin whereon to 
all the wreck and rubbish of his com- 
monplace book for Kehama, as he has 
here done with the odds and ends that © 
he could not get stuffed into the notes 
on Roderick and My Cid? Southey 
should have lived in the days of 2000 
page folios, triple columns, and double 
indexes—He would then have been 
set to a corpus of something at once, 
and been happy for life. Never surely 
was such a mistake as for him tomake 


his appearance in an age of restlessl: 
vigorous thought, disdainful tigi 
ality of opinion, intolerance for long- 
windedness, and scorn of mountains 
in labour—Glaramara and Penman- 
maur among the rest. 
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In all these greater histories, the 
Laureate has been much the worse for 
some unhappy notion he has got into 
his head, of writing 2 la Clarendon. 
Clarendon is one of the first English 
classics, and one of the first historical 
authors the world can boast ; but no- 
body can deny that he is, neverthe- 
less, a most prolix penman. The 
things that carry him through, in 
spite of all his prolixity, are, first, the 
amazing abstract interest of his sub- 
ject matter ; secondly, his own prodi- 
gious poemeetes of human nature ; 
and, thirdly, the admirable opportu- 
nities he had for applying this know- 
ledge to the individual Seaheatens he 
has to treat of, in the course of a long 
life spent in the most important offices 
of the state, and during the most im- 
pee series of changes that the state 

ever witnessed. Now, the Doc- 
tor, to balance a caricature of the 
Chancellor’s tediousness, brings really 
but a slender image of the Chancel- 
lor’s qualifications. He writes not 
about things and persons that he has 
seen, and if he did, he has extremely 
little insight into human character, 
and a turn of mind altogether differ- 
ent from that which is necessary for 
either transacting or ys ewer; 
the affairs of active life. He hasthe 
lixity—without the graphic touches, 
the intense knowledge, the profound 
individual feeling, of a writer of me- 
moirs. He reads five or six piles of old 
books, and picks up a hazy enough 
view of some odd character there, and 
then he thinks he is entiiled to favour 
us with this view of his, at the same 
length which we could only have par- 
doned from some chosen friend, and 
life-long familiar associate of the hero 
himself. 

Perhaps Southey’s Life of Wesley 
is the most remarkable instance ex- 
tant, of the ridiculous extremities to 
which vanity of this kind can carry a 
man of great talents and acquirements. 
Who but Southey would ever have 
dreamt that it was possible for a man 
that was not a Methodist, and that 
had never seen John Wesley’s face, 
nor even conversed with any one of 
his disciples, to write two thumping 
volumes under the name of a Life of 
Wesley, without turning the stomach 
of the Public? For whom did he 
really suppose he was writing this 
book ? Men of calm sense and ration- 
al religion, were certainly not at all 
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likely to take their notion of the 
Founder of the Methodists, from any 
man who could really suppose that 
Founder’s life to be worthy of occupy- 
ing one thousand pages of close print. 
The Methodists themselves would, of 
course, be horrified with the very 
name of such a book, on such a sub- 
ject, by one of the uninitiated. Pro- 
bably, few of them have looked in- 
to it at all; and, most certainly, 
those that have done so, must have 
done so with continual pain, loathing, 
and disgust. But our friend, from 
the moment he takes up any subject, 
no matter what it is, seems to be quite 
certain, first, that that subject is the 
only one in the world worth writing 
about ; and, secondly, that he is the 
re man who has any right to meddle 
with it. On he drives—ream after ream 
is covered with his beautiful, distinct, 
and print-like autograph. We have 
sometimes thought it possible that the 
very yams this hand-writing of his, 
may have been one of his chief curses. 
One would think, now, that writing 
out, in any hand, dull and long-winded 
quotations from Wesley’s Sermons, 
Whitefield’s Sermons, their Journals, 
their Magazines, &c. &c. &c., would 
be but poor amusement in the eyes of 
such a man as Southey—more especi- 
ally as it must be quite obvious, that 
they who really think these people 
worthy of being studied like so many 
Julius Cesars, will, of course, study 
them in their own works, and in the 
works of their own ardent admirers ; 
and that, as to mankind in general, 
they will still say, after reading all 
that ilie Laureate has heaped together, 
‘* Did this man never read Hume’s one 
chapter on the Puritan Sects ?” 

The truth is, that a real historian, 
either a Hume, or a Clarendon, ora 
Du Retz, or a Tacitus, would have 
found no difficulty in concentrating 
all that really can be said, to an 
purpose, about Wesley, Zinzendorf, 
Whitefield, and all the rest.of these 
people, in, at the most, fifty pages. 
And then the world would have read 
the thing and been the better for it. 
At present, the Methodists stick to 
their own absurd Livesof Wesley, and 
there exists no Life of him adapted for 
the purposes of the general reader, or 
composed with any reference to the 
ideas of any extensive body of educa- 
ted men whatever. 

Nevertheless, who will deny, that 
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in these two thick volumes a great deal 
both of instruction and amusement is 
to be found? The hero being what 
he was, it was indeed quite impossible 
that this should be otherwise. And 
the complaint is not of the materials, 
nor of the manner in which the most 
interesting part of them is made use of, 
but of the wearisome mass of super- 
fluous stuff with which the Laureate 
has contrived to overlay his admirable 
materials, and to make his fine pas- 
sages the mere oases in a desart ; and 
of that portentous garrulity, for the 
sake of indulging in which, he has not 
drawn the extraordinary man’s cha- 
racter. 

Wesley was, no doubt, a man of 
ardent piety ; and, no doubt, with 
much evil, he has also done much 
good in the world. He was mad from 
his youth up, and vanity, and selfish- 
ness of the most extravagant sort, 
were at least as discernible in every 
important step he took in life, as any 
of those better motives, the existence 
of which it is impossible to deny. 
His father was a most reverend, holy, 
devout, and affectionate old clergy- 
man, who educated a large family 
upon a very slender income, and spent 
his whole strength in the spiritual la- 
bours of a poor parish, full of igno- 
rant and rude people. When he found 
himself near death, he saw his wife 
and a number of daughters likely to 
be left destitute. He had influence, 
as he thought, to get his living for his 
son John ; and he called upon him 
to say that he would take it when he 
should be no more, and give his mo- 
ther and sisters a right to keep their 
home. John Wesley, then in hol 
orders, and residing at Oxford, said, 
his spiritual interests were incompa- 
tible with his acceptance of his fa- 
ther’s benefice, and he allowed the old 
man. to die without comfort, and left 
his other parent and sisters to face the 
world as they might. 

John Wesley, in America, flirted 
with a fine lass, a Miss Causton, and 
offered her marriage ; suspecting, how- 
ever, that she was not sufficiently reli- 
gious for him, he consulted a commit- 
tee of six Moravian elders, whether he 
should, or should not, marry her, as 
he had told her he would do. They 
deciding in the negative, by the truly 
Christian method of casting lots, he 
drew back. Miss Causton married an- 
other man. Mr Wesley upon this 
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commenced a long series of priestly 
admonitions and inquisitions, and at 
length, when she was some months 
gone with child, the jealous, envious 
Monk refused her ission to the 
sacramental table ; the consequence of 
which was a miscarriage, and the 
great danger of her life. 

This was the behaviour of Wesley 
to his father and his mistress. What 
wonder that such a man saw no evil 
in creating a schism in the church? 
He always determined what he was 
to do when in any difficulty, by open- 
ing the Bible, and obeying what he 
conceived to be the meaning of the 
first text his eye fell on. But we have 
no intention to go into the details of 
his life and character here. We shall 
rather quote, from Mr Southey, a few 
passages about his most eminent rival 
and disciple, the far more interesting 
George Whitefield. 

“ George Whitefield was born at the 
Bell Inn, in the city of Gloucester, at 
the close of the year 1714. He de- 
scribes himself as froward from his mo- 
ther’s womb ; so brutish as to hate in- 
struction; stealing from his mother’s 
pocket, and frequently appropriating to’ 
his own use the money that he took in 
the house. ‘ If I trace myself,” he says, 
“from my cradle to my manhood, I can 
see nothing in me but a fitness to be 
damned; and if the Almighty had not 
prevented me by his grace, I had now 
either been sitting in darkness and in the 
shadow of death, or condemned, as the 
due reward of my crimes, to be forever 
lifting up my eyes in torments.’ Yet 
Whitefield could recollect early movings 
of the heart, which satisfied him in after- 
life, that ‘ God loved him with an ever- 
lasting love, and had separated him even 
from his mother’s womb, for the work to 
which he afterwards was pleased to call 
him.’ He had a devout disposition, and a 
tender heart. When he was about ten 
years old, his mother made a second 
marriage; it proved an unhappy one, 
During the-affliction to which this led, 
his brother used to read aloud Bishop 
Ken’s Manual for Winchester Scholars. 
This book affected George Whitefield 
greatly; and when the corporation, at 
their annual visitation of St Mary de 
Crypt’s school, where he was educated, 
gave him, according to custom, money for 
the speeches which he was chosen to de- 
liver, he purchased the book, and found 
it, he says, of great benefit to his soul. 

“ Whitefield’s talents for elocution; 
which made him afterwards so great a 
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performer in the pulpit, were at this time 
in some danger of receiving a theatrical 
direction. The boys at the grammar- 
school were fond of acting plays: the 
master, ‘ seeing how their vein ran,’ en- 
couraged it, and composed a dramatic 
piece himself, which they represented 
before the corporation, and in which 
Whitefield enacted a woman’s part, and 
appeared in girl’s clothes. The remem- 
brance of this, he says, had often cover- 
ed him with confusion of face, and he 
hoped it would do so even to the end of 
his life! Before he was fifteen, he per- 
suaded his mother to take him from 
school, saying, that she could not place 
him at the university, and more learning 
would only spoil him for a tradesman. 
Her own circumstances, indeed, were by 
this time so much on the decline, that 
his menial services were required: he 
began occasionally to assist her in the 
public-house, till at length he ‘ put on 
his blue apron and his snuffers,* washed 
mops, cleaned rooms, and became a pro- 
fessed and common drawer.’ In the 
little leisure which such employments 
allowed, this strange boy composed two 
or three sermons; and the romances, 
which had been his heart's delight, gave 
place for awhile to Thomas a Kempis. 

« When he had been about a year in 
this servile occupation, the inn was made 
over to a married brother, and George, 
being accustomed to the house, continu- 
ed there as an assistant; but he could 
not agree with his sister-in-law, and af- 
ter much uneasiness gave up the situa- 
tion. His mother, though her means 
were scanty, permitted him to have a 
bed upon the ground in her house, and 
live with her, till Providence should 
point out a place for him. The way was 
soon indicated. A servitor at Pembroke 
College called upon his mother, and in 
the course of conversation told her, that 
after all his college expenses for that 
quarter were discharged, he had received 
a penny. She immediately cried out, 
this will do for my son; and turning to 
him said, Will you go to ’ Oxford, George ? 
Happening to have the same friends as 
this young man, she waited on them 
without delay ; they promised their in- 
terest to obtain a servitor’s place in the 
same college, and in reliance upon this 
George returned to the grammar-school. 
-Here he applied closely to his books, 
and shaking off, by the strong effort of a 
religious mind, all evil and idle courses, 
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produced, by the influence of his talents 
and example, some reformation among 
his school-fellows, He attended public 
service constantly, received the sacra- 
ment monthly, fasted often, and prayed 
often, more than twice a day in private. 
At the age of eighteen he was removed 
to Oxford; the recommendation of his 
friends was successful; another friend 
borrowed for him ten pounds, to defray 
the expense of entering; and with a 
good fortune beyond his hopes, he was 
admitted servitor immediately. 

“ Servitorships are more in the spirit 
of a Roman Catholic than of an English 
establishment. Among the Catholics, 
religious poverty is made respectable, be- 
cause it is accounted a virtue ; and hu- 
miliation is an essential part of monastic 
discipline. But in our state of things it 
cannot be wise to brand men with the 
mark of inferiority ; the line is already 
broad enough. Oxford would do well if, 
in this respect, it imitated Cambridge, 
abolished an invidious distinction of dress, 
and dispensed with services which, even 
when they are not mortifying to those 
who perform them, are painful to those 
to whom they are performed. White- 
field found the advantage of having been 
used to a public-house ; many who could 
choose their servitor preferred him, be- 
cause of bis diligent and alert attendance; 
and thus, by help of the profits of the 
place, and some little prgsents made 
him by a kind-hearted tutor, he was en- 
abled to live without being beholden to 
his relations for more than four-and-twen- 
ty pounds, jn the course of three years. 
Little as this is, it shews, when compa- 
red with the ways and means of the 
elder Wesley at ‘College, that half a cen- 
tury had greatly enhanced the expenses 
of Oxford. At first he was rendered un- 
comfortable by the society into which he 
was thrown; he had several chamber- 
fellows, who would fain have made him 
join them in their riotous mode of life ; 
and as he could only escape from their 
persecutions by sitting alone in his study, 
he was sometimes benumbed with cold ; 
but when they perceived the strength as 
well as the singularity of his. character, 
they suffered him to take his own way 
in peace. 

“ Before Whitefield went to Oxford, he 
had heard of the young men there who 
‘lived by rule and method,’ and were 
therefore called Methodists. They were 
now much talked of, and generally de- 





: *:So the word is printed in his own account of his life; it seems to mean the sleeves 
which are worn by cleanly men in dirty employments, and may possibly be a misprint 
for scoggers, as such sleeves are called in some parts of England. 
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spised. He, however, was drawn to- 
ward them by kindred feelings, defended 
them strenuously when he heard them 
reviled, and when he sawthem go through 
a ridiculing crowd to receive the sacra- 
ment at St Mary’s, was strongly inclined 
to follow their example. For more than 
a year he yearned to be acquainted with 
them; and it seems that the sense of 
his inferior condition kept him back. 
At length the great object of his desires 
was effected. A pauper had attempted 
suicide, and Whitefield sent a poor wo- 
man to inform Charles Wesley that he 
might visit the person, and minister spi- 
ritual medicine; the messenger was 
eharged not to say who sent her; con- 
trary to these orders, she told his name, 
and Charles Wesley, who had seen him 
frequently walking by himself, and heard 
something of his character, invited him 
to breakfast the next morning. An in- 
troduction to this little fellowship soon 
followed ; and he also, like them, ‘ be- 
gan to live by rule, and to pick up the 
very fragments of his time, that not a 
moment of it might be lost.’ ”” 


The following is Southey’s account 
of Whitefield’s qualifications as an ora- 
tor when he first began preaching :— 

* The man who produced this extraor- 
dinary effect, had many natural advan- 
tages. He was something above the 
middle stature, well-proportioned, though 
at that time slender, and remarkable for 
a native gracefulness of manner. His 
complexion was very fair, his features re- 
gular, his eyes small and lively, of a dark 
blue colour: in recovering from the 
measles, he had contracted a squint with 
one of them ; but this peculiarity rather 
rendered the expression of his counte- 
nance more rememberable, than any de- 
gree lessened the effect of its uncommon 
sweetness. His voice excelled both in 
melody and compass, and its fine modu- 
lations were happily accompanied by that 
grace of action which he possessed in an 
eminent degree, and which has been said 
to be the chief requisite of an orator. An 
ignorant man deseribed his eloquence 
oddly but strikingly, when he said, that 
Mr Whitefield preached like a lion. So 
strange a comparison conveyed no unapt 
a notion of the force, and vehemence, and 
passion of that oratory which awed the 
hearers, and made them tremble like Fe- 
lix before the apostle. For believing him- 
self to be the messenger of God, commis- 
siened to call sinners to repentance, he 
spoke as one conscious of his high cre- 
dentials, with authority and power; yet 
in all his discourses there was a fervent 
and melting charity—an earnestness of 
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persuasion—an out-pouring of redundant 
love, partaking the virtue of that faith 
from which it flowed, inasmuch as’ it 
seemed to enter the heart which it pier- 
ced, and to heal it as with balm.” 

Of his maturer powers, he thus col- 
lects the testimony of the most unques- 
tionable witnesses. x 

“ Dr Franklin has justly observed, that 
it would have been fortunate for his re- 
putation if he had left no written works ; 
his talents would then have been estima- 
ted by the effect which they are known 
to have produced ; for, on this point, there 
is the evidence of witnesses whose credi- 
bility cannot be disputed. Whitefield’s 
writings, of every kind, are certainly be- 
low mediocrity. They afford the mea- 
sure of his knowledge and of his intel- 
lect, but not of his genius as a preaeher. 
His printed sermons, instead of being, as 
is usual, the most elaborate and finished 
discourses of their author, have indeed 
the disadvantage of being precisely those 
upon which the least care had been be- 
stowed. This may be easily explained. 

“ ¢ By hearing him often,’ says Frank- 
lin, ‘ 1 came to distinguish easily between 
sermons newly composed, and those which 
he had often preached in the course of his 
travels. His delivery of the latter was so 
improved by frequent repetition, that 
every accent, every emphasis, every mo- 
dulation of voice, was so perfectly well 
turned, and well placed, that, without be- 
ing interested in the subject, one could 
not help being pleased with the discourse 
—a pleasure of much the same kind with 
that received from an excellent piece of 
music. This is an advantage itinerant 
preachers have over those who are sta- 
tionary, as the latter cannot well improve 
their delivery of a sermon by so many re- 
hearsals.’ It was a great advantage, but 
it was not the only one, nor the greatest, 
which he derived from repeating his dis- 
courses, and reciting instead of reading 
them. ‘Had they been delivered from a 
written copy, one delivery would have 
been like the last ; the paper would have 
operated like a spell, from which he could 
not depart—invention sleeping, while the 
utterance followed the eye. But when 
he had nothing before him except the au- 
dience whom he was addressing, the 
judgment and the imagination, as well as 
the memory, were called forth. Those 
parts were omitted which had been felt 
to come feebly from the tongue, and fall 
heavily upon the ear, and their place was 
supplied geese! newly laid in in the 
course of his studies, or fresh from the 
feeling of the moment. They who lived 
with hing could trace him in his sermons 
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to the book which he had last been read- 
ing, or the subject which had recently 
taken his attention. But the salient 
points of his oratory were not prepared 
passages,—they were bursts of passion, 
like jets from a Geyser, when the spring 
is in full play. 

“The theatrical talent which he dis- 
played in boyhood, manifested itself 
strongly in his oratory. When he was 
about to preach, whether it was from a 
pulpit, or a table in the streets, or a ri- 
sing ground, he appeared with a solem- 
nity of manner, and an anxious expression 
of countenance, that seemed to shew how 
deeply he was possessed with a sense of 
the importance of what he was about to 
say. His elocution was perfect. They 
who heard him most frequently could not 
remember that he ever stumbled at a 
word, or hesitated for want of one. He 
never faultered, unless when the feeling 
to which he had wrought himself over- 
came him, and then his speech was inter- 
rupted by a flow of tears. Sometimes he 
would appear to lose all self-command, 
and weep exceedingly, and stamp loudly 
and passionately ; and sometimes .the 
emotion of his mind exhausted him, and 
the beholders felt a momentary apprehen- 
sion even for his life. And, indeed, it is 
said, that the effect of this vehemence 
upon his bodily frame was tremendous ; 
that he usually vomited after he had 
preached, and sometimes discharged in 
this manner, a considerable quantity of 
blood. But this was when the effort was 
over, and nature was left at leisure to re- 
lieve herself. While he was on duty, he 
controlled all sense of infirmity or pain, 
and made his advantage of the passion to 
which he had given way. ‘ You blame me 
for weeping,’ he would say, ‘ but how can 
I help it, when you will not weep for 
yourselves, though your immortal souls 
are upon the verge of destruction, and, 
for aught I know, you are hearing your 
last sermon, and may never more have an 
opportunity to have Christ offered to 
you!’ 

** Sometimes he would set before his 
congregation the agony of our Saviour, as 
though the scene was actually before 
them. ‘ Look yonder!’ he would say, 
stretching out his hand, and pointing 
while he spake, ‘ what is it that I see ? 
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It is my agonizing Lord! Hark, hark! 
do you not hear ?—O my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me !.ne- 
vertheless, not my will, but thine be 
done!” This he introduced frequently 
in his sermons; and one who lived With 
him says, the effect was not destroyed by 
repetition ; even to those who knew what 
was coming, it came as forcibly as if they 
had never heard it before. In this re- 
spect it was like fine stage acting; and, 
indeed, Whitefield indulged in an histrio- 
nic manner of preaching, which would 
have been offensive if it had not been ren- 
dered admirable by his natural graceful- 
ness and inimitable power. Sometimes, 
at the close of a sermon, he would per- 
sonate a judge about to perform the last 
awful part of his office. With his eyes 
full of tears, and an emotion that made 
his speech faulter, after a pause which 
kept the whole audience in breathless ex- 
pectation of what was to come, he would 
say, ‘ 1am now going to put on my con- 
demning cap. Sinner, I must do it: I 
must pronounce sentence upon you!’ 
and then, in a tremendous strain of -elo- 
quence, describing the eternal punishment 
of the wicked, he recited the words of 
Christ, ‘ Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels,’ When he spoke of St Peter, 
how, after the cock crew, he went out and 
wept bitterly, he had a fold of his gown 
ready, in which he hid his face. 

* Perfect as it was, histrionism like this 
would have produced no lasting effect 
upon the mind, had it not been for the 
unaffected earnestness and the indubita- 
ble sincerity of the preacher, which equal- 
ly characterized his manner, whether he 
rose to the height of passion in his dis- 
course, or won the attention of the mot- 
ley crowd by the introduction of familiar 
stories, and illustrations adapted to the 
meanest capacity.* To such digressions 
his disposition led him, which was natu- 
rally inclined to a comic playfulness. 
Minds of a certain power will sometimes 
express their strongest feelings with a le- 
vity at which formalists are shocked, and 
which dull men are wholly unable to un- 
derstand. But language which, when 
coldly repeated, might seem to border 
upon irreverence and burlesque, has its 
effect in popular preaching, when the in- 





* Wesley says of him, in his Journal, ‘* How wise is God in giving different talents 
to different preachers! Even the little improprieties both of his language and manner, 
were a means of profiting many who would not have been touched by a more correct 


discourse, or a more calm and regular manner of speaking.” 


St Augustine somewhere 


says, that is the best key which opens the door: quid enim prodest clavis aurea si ape- 
rire quod volumus non potest ? aut quod obest lignea, si hoc potest, ne nihil queri- 


mus nisi patere quod clausum est 2 
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tention of the speaker is perfectly under- 
stood: it is suited to the great mass of 
the people ; it is felt by them when bet- 
ter things would have produced no im- 
pression ; and it is borne away when wiser 
arguments would ‘have been forgotten. 
There was another and more uncommon 
way in which Whitefield’s peculiar talent 
sometimes was indulged ; he could direct 
his discourse toward an individual so 
skilfully, that the congregation had no 
suspicion of any particular purport in that 
part of the sermon; while the person at 
whom it was aimed felt it, as it was di- 
rected, in its full force. There was some- 
times a degree of sportiveness} almost 
akin to mischief in his humour. 

“ Remarkable instances are related of 
the manner in which he impressed his 
hearers. A man at Exeter stood with 
stones in his pocket, and one in his hand, 
ready to throw at him ; but he dropped it 
before the sermon was far advanced, and 
going up to him after the preaching was 
over, ‘he said, ‘ Sir, I came to hear you 
with an intention to. break your head ; 
but God, through your ministry, has given 
me a broken heart.’ A ship-builder was 
once asked what he thought of him. 
* Think !’ he replied, ‘ I tell you, sir, every 
Sunday that I go to my parish church, I 
can build a ship from stem to stern under 
the sermon ; but, were it to save my soul, 
under Mr Whitefield, I could not lay a 
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the most ingenious preacher he had ever’ 
heard ; and said, it was worth while to go 
twenty miles to hear him. But, perhaps, 
the greatest proof of his persuasive pow- 
ers was, when he drew from Franklin’s 
pocket the money which that clear, cool 
reasoner had determined not to give: it 
was for the orphan-house at Savannah. 

‘I did not,’ says the American philoso- 

pher, ‘ disapprove of the design; but as 
Georgia was then destitute of materials 

and workmen, and it was proposed to send 
them from Philadelphia at a great ex- 
pense, I thought it would have been bet- 
ter to have built the house at Philadel- 
phia, and brought the children to it. This 
I advised ; but he was resolute in his first 

project, rejected my counsel, and I there- 

fore refused to contribute. I happened, 

soon after, to attend one of his sermons, 
in the course of which I perceived he in- 

tended to finish with a collection, and.I 
silently resolved he should get nothing 
from me. I had in-my pocket a handful 
of copper money, three or four silver. dol- 

lars, and five pistoles in gold. As he 

proceeded I began to soften, and conclu- 

ded to give the copper; another stroke of 
his oratory made me ashamed of that, and 

determined me to give the silver; and he 

finished so admirably, that I emptied my 
pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, 

gold§ and all.’ ” 





+ Mr Winter relates a curious anecdote of his preaching at a maid-servant who had 


displeased him by some negligence in the morning. ‘+ In the evening,” says the writer, 
‘* before the family retired to rest, I found her under great dejection, the reason of which 
I did not apprehend ; for it did not strike me that, in exemplifying a conduct inconsistent 
with the Christian’s professed fidelity to his Redeemer, he was drawing it from remiss- 
ness of duty in a living character ; but she felt it so sensibly, as to be greatly distressed 
by it, until he relieved her mind by his usually amiable deportment. The next day, 
being about to leave town, he called out to her ‘ Farewell :’ she did not make her ap- 
pearance, which he remarked to a female friend at dinner, who replied, ‘ Sir, you have 
exceedingly wounded poor Betty.’ This excited in him a hearty laugh; and when I 
shut the coach door upon him, he said, ‘ Be sure to remember me to Betty ; tell her the 
account is settled, and that I have nothing more against her.’ ” 

+ One of his flights of oratory, not in the best taste, is related on Hume’s authority. 
‘¢ After a solemn pause, Mr Whitefield thus addresses his audience :—‘ The attendant 

1 is just about to leave the threshold, and ascend to Heaven; and shall he ascend 
and not bear with him the news of one sinner, among all the multitude, reclaimed from 
the error of his ways!’ To give the greater effect to this exclamation, he stamped with 
his foot, lifted up his hands and eyes to Heaven, and cried aloud, ‘ Stop, Gabriel ! stop, 
Gabriel ! stop, ere you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry with you the news of one 
sinner converted to God !’” Hume said this address was accompanied with such ani- 
mated, yet natural action, that it surpassed anything he ever saw or heard in any other 
reacher. 

. § ‘‘ At this sermon,” continues Franklin, ‘‘ there was.also one of our club, who, be- 
ing of my sentiments respecting the building in Georgia, and suspecting a collection 
might be intended, had, by precaution, emptied his pockets before he came from home : 
towards the conclusion of the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclination to give, and 
applied to a neighbour who stood near him, ‘to lend him some money for the p 
The request was fortunately made to perhaps the only man in the company who the 
firmness not to be affected by the preacher. His answer was, ‘ At any other time, friend 
Hopkinson, I would lend to thee freely, but not now ; for thee seems to me to be out ef 
thy tight senses.’ ” 








ciates—one of the lay hers, 

be taken as a favoutable specimen of 
the way in which Southey discusses 
the suborditiate parts of his subject. 
It is the life of orie Haimes, a soldier 
and a saint. 

Being sent to London with thecamp- 
equipage, he went to hear one of White- 
field’s preachers, and ventured, as he was 
coming back from the meeting, to tell 
him the distress of his soul. The preach- 
er; whose charity seems to have been 
upon a par with his wisdom, made an- 
swer, ‘ The work of the devil is upon 
you;’ and rdde away. ‘ It was of the 
tender merciescf God,’ says poor Haime, 
* that I did not put an end to my life.’ 

“-* Yet,’ he says, ‘ I thought if I must 
be damned myself, I will do what I can 
that others may be saved ; so 1 began to 
reprove open sin wherever I saw or heard 
it, and to warn the ungodly that, if they 
did not repent, they would surely perish ; 
but, if 1 found any that were weary and 
heavy laden, I told them to wait upon 
the .Lord, and he would renew their 
strength; yet I found no strength my- 
self,” He was, however, lucky enough 
to hear Charles Wesley, at Colchester, 
and to consult him when the service was 
over. Wiser than the Calvinistic preach- 
er, Charles Wesley encouraged him, and 

bade him go on without fear, and not be 
” di at any temptation. These 
words sank deep, and were felt as a bless- 
ing to him for many years. His regi- 
ment was now ordered to Flanders; and 
writing from thence to Wesley for com- 
fort and counsel, he was exhorted to per- 
sévere in his calling. ‘ It is but a little 
thing,’ said Wesley, ‘ that man should be 
against you, while you know God is on 
your side. If he give you any compa- 
nion ‘in the narrow way, it is well; and 
it is well if he does not; but by all 
means miss no opportunity—speak and 
spare not; declare what God has done 
for your soul; regard not worldly pru- 
dence. Be not ashamed of Christ, or of 
his word, or of his work, or of his ser- 
vants, Speak the truth in love, even 
in the midst of a crooked generation.’— 
* I did speak,’ he says, ‘ and not Spare.’ 
He was in the battle of Dettingen, and 
being then in a state of hope, he describes 
himself as in the most exalted and envi- 
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able state of mind, while, during seven 
hours, he stood the fire of the enemy, 
He was in. a new: world, and ‘his heart 
was filled with love, peace, and joy, more 
than tongue could express. Hibs faith, 
as well as his courage, was put to the trial, 
and both were found proof. 

“ Returning into Flanders to take up 
their winter quarters, as they marched 
beside the Maine, they ‘ saw the dead 
men lie in the river, and on the banks, 
as dung for the earth ; for many of the 
French, attempting to pass the river af- 
ter the bridge had been broken, had been 
drowned, and cast ashore where there 
was none to bury them.’ During the 
winter, he found two soldiers who agreed 
to take a room with him, and meet every 
night to pray and read the Scriptures ; 
others soon joined them; a society was 
formed ; and Methodism was organized 
in the army with great success. There 
were three hundred in the society, and 
six preachers beside Haime. As soon 
as they were settled in a camp, they 
built a tabernacle. He had generally a 
thousand hearers, officers as well as com- 
mon soldiers; and he found means of 
hiring others to do his duty, that he 
might have more leisure for carrying on 
the spiritual war. He frequently walked 
between twenty and thirty miles a-day, 
and preached five times a-day for a week 
together. ‘ I.had three armies against 
me,’ he says: ‘the French army, the 
wicked English army, and an army of 
devils; but 1 feared them not.’ It was 
not, indeed, likely that he should go on 
without some difficulties, his notions of 
duty not being always perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the established rules of 
military discipline. An officer one day 
asked him what he preached; and as 
Haime mentioned certain sins which he 
more particularly denounced, and which 
perhaps touched the inquirer a little too 
closely, the officer swore at him, and 
said, that, if it were in his power, he 
would have him flogged to death. ‘ Sir,’ 
replied Haime, ‘ you have a commission 
over men ; but I have a commission from 
God to tell you, you must either repent 
of your sins, or perish everlastingly-’ 
His commanding officer asked him how 
he came to preach; and being answered, 
that the Spirit of God constrained him 
to call his fellow-sinners to repentance, 
told him that then he must restrain that 
spirit. Haime replied, he would die 
first. It is to the honour of his officers 
that they manifested no serious displea- 
sure at language like this. His conduct 
toward one of his comrades, might have 
drawn upoh him much more unpleasant 


consequences. This' was a reprobate 





claimed, ‘ There is. my ducat! but no 
thanks to God, any more than to the 
Devil.’ Haime wrote down the words, 
and brought him to a court-martial. Be- 
ing then asked what he had to say against 
him, he produced the speech in writing ; 
and the officer having read it, demanded 
if he was not ashamed to take account of 
such matters. ‘ No, sir,’ replied the en- 
thusiast; ‘ if 1 had heard such words 
spoken against his Majesty King George, 
would not you have counted me a villain 
if I had concealed them?’ The only cor- 

pain to which officers were sub- 
jected by our martial law, was for this 
offence. Till the reign of Queen Anne, 
they were liable to have their tongues 
bored witha hot iron; and, mitigated as 
the law now was, it might still have ex- 
posed the culprit to serious punishment, 
if the officer had not sought to end the 
matter as easily as he could; and there- 
fore, after telling the soldier that he was 
worthy of death, by the laws of God and 
man, asked the prosecutor what he wish- 
ed to have done ; giving hiin thus an op- 
portunity of atoning, by a little discre- 
tion, for the excess of his zeal. Haime 
answered, that he only desired to be 
parted from him ; and thus it terminated. 
It was well for him that this man was 
not of a malicious temper, or he might 
easily have made the zealot be regarded 
by all his fellows in the odious light of a 
persecutor and an informer. 

* While he was quartered at Brages, 
General Ponsonby granted him the use 
of the English church, and by help of 
some good singing, they brought together 
a large congregation. In the ensuing 
spring the battle of Fontenoy was fought. 
The Methodist soldiers were at this time 
wrought up to a high pitch of fanaticism. 
One of them being fully prepossessed 
with @ belief that he should fall in the 
action, danced for joy before he went 
into it; exclaiming, that he was going 
to rest in the bosom of Jesus. Others, 
when mortally wounded, broke out into 
rapturous expressions of hope and as- 
sured triumph, at the near prospect of 
dissolution. . Haime himself was under 
the not less comfortable persuasion that 
the French had no ball made which 
would kill him that day. His horse was 
killed under him. ‘ Where is your God 
‘ now, Haime?’ said an officer, seeing him 
falls ‘ Sir, he is here with me,’ replied 
the soldier, ‘ and he will bring me out 
of the battle.’ Before Haime could ex. 
tricate himself from the horse, which was 
lying upon him, e cannon ball took off 


preach the pleasant doctrine of Antino- 
mianism, and professed that they were 
always happy; in which one of them at 
least was sincere, being frequently drunk 
twice a-day. Many months had not 
passed before Haime himself relapsed 
irito his old miserabel state. ‘ I was off 
my watch,’ he says, ‘and fell by a grie- 
vous temptation. It came as quick as 
lightning. I knew not if I was in my 
senses; but I fell, and the Spitit of God 
departed from me. Satan was let loose, 
and followed me by day and by night. 
The agony of my mind weighed down 
my body, and threw me into a bloody 
flux. 1 was carried to an hospital, just 
dropping into hell; but the Lord upheld 
me, with an unseen hand, quivering overt 
the great gulf. Before my fall, my sight 
was so strong, that I could look sted 
fastly on the sun at noon-day ; but, after 
it, I could not look a man in the face, 
nor bear to be in any company. The 
roads, the hedges, the trees, everything 
seemed cursed of God. .Natute appears 
ed void of God, and.in the possession of 
the devil... The fowls of the air, and the 
beasts of the field, all appeared in a league 
against me. I was one day drawn out 
into the woods, lamenting my forlorn 
state, and on a sudden I began to weep 
bitterly: from weeping I fell to howling, 
like a wild beast, so that the woods re 
sounded ; yet could I say, notwithstand- 
ing my bitter cry, my stroke is heavier 
than my groaning; nevertheless, I could 
not say, ‘ Lord have mercy upon me!’ if 
I might have purchased heaven thereby. 
Very frequently Judas was represented 
to me as hanging just before me. So 
great was the displeasure of God against 
me, that he, in great measure, took away 
the sight of my eyes: I could not see the 
sun for more than eight months; even 
in. the clearest summer day, it always 
appeared to me like a mass of blood, 
At the same time I lost the use of my 
knees. I could truly say, ‘ Thou hast 
sent fire into my bones.’ I was often as 
hot as if 1 was burning to death: many 
times I looked to see if my clothes were 
not on fire. I have gone into « river to 
cool myself; but it was all the same; 
for what could quench the wrath of his 
indignation that was let loose upon me? 
At other times, im the midst of summer, 
I have been so cold that I knew not how 
to bear it: all the clothes I could put on 
had. no effect; but m yy i ier 
and my-very bones q 

“ As@ mere physical ws this would 
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be very curious ; but, as a psychological 
one, it is of the highest interest. For 
seven years he continued inthis miserable 
state, without one comfortable hope, 
* angry at God, angry at himself, angry at 
the devil,’ and fancying himself possessed 
with more devils than Mary Magdalene. 
Only while he was preaching to others, 
(for he still continued to preach, ) his dis- 
tress was a little abated. ‘ Some may in- 
quire,’ says he, ‘what could move me to 
preach while 1 was in such a forlorn con- 
dition? They must ask of Ged, for I 
cannot tell. After some years I attempt- 
ed again to pray. With this Satan was 
not well pleased ; for one day, as I was 
walking alone, and faintly crying for mer- 
cy, suddenly such a hot blast of brim- 
stone flashed in my face, as almost took 
away my breath ; and presently after an 
invisible power struck up my heels, and 
threw me violently upon my face. One 
Sunday I went to church in Holland 
when the Lord’s Supper was to be ad- 
ministered. I had a great desire to par- 
take of it ; but the Enemy came in like a 
flood to hinder me, pouring in tempta- 
tions of every kind. I resisted him with 
my might, till, through the agony of 
my mind, the blood gushed out at my 
mouth and nose: However, I was ena- 
bled to conquer, and to partake of the 
blessed elements. I was much distress- 
ed with dreams and visions of the night. 
1 dreamt one night that [ was in hell; 
another, that I was on Mount Etna ; that, 
on. a sudden, it shook and trembled ex- 
ceedingly ; and that, at last, it split a- 
sunder in several places, and sunk into 
the burning lake, all but that little spot 
on which I stood. Oh, how thankful 
was I for my preservation !—I thought 
that I was worse than Cain. In rough 
weather it was often suggested to me, 
‘ this is on your account! See, the earth 
is cursed for your sake ; and it will be no 
better till you are in hell!’ 

“ Often did I wish that I had never 
been converted : often, that I had never 
been born. Yet 1 preached every day, 
and endeavoured to appear open and free 
to my brethren. I encouraged them that 
were tempted. I thundered out the ter- 
rors. of the law against the ungodly. I 
was often violently tempted to curse and 
swear before and after, and even while I 
was preaching. Sometimes, when I was 
in the midst of the congregation, I could 
hardly refrain from laughing aloud ; yea, 
from uttering all kind of ribaldry and 
filthy conversation. Frequently, as I was 
going to preach, the devil has set upon 
me asa lion, telling me he would have 
me just then, so that it has thrown me 


into.a cold sweat. In this agony I have 
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caught hold of the Bible, and read, ‘ If 
any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous!’ 
I have said to the Enemy, ‘ This is the 
word of God, and thou canst not deny it !’ 
Thereat he would be like a man that 
shrunk back from the thrust of a sword. 
But he would be at me again. I 
met him in the same way; till at last, 
blessed be God! he fied from me. And 
even in the midst of his sharpest assaults, 
God gave me just strength enough to bear 
them. When he has strongly suggested, 
just as I was going to preach, ‘ I will have 
thee at last,’ I have answered, (sometimes 
with too much anger,) ‘ 1 will have an- 
other out of thy hand first !? And many, 
while I was myself in the deep, were 
truly convinced and converted to.God.’ 
“* Having returned to England, and ob- 
tained his discharge from the army, he was 
admitted by Mr Wesley as a travelling 
preacher. This, however, did not deliver 
him from his miserable disease of mind ; 
he could neither be satisfied with preach- 
ing, nor without it: wherever he went, 
he was not able to remain, but was con- 
tinually wandering to and fro, seeking 
rest, but finding none. ‘ I thought,’ he 
says, ‘ if David or Peter had been living, 
they would have pitied me. Wesley, af- 
ter a while, took him as a companion in 
one of his rounds; knowing his state of 
mind, and knowing how to bear with it, 
and to manage it. ‘ It was good for 
him,’ he said, ‘ to be in the fiery furnace ; 
he should be purified therein, but ‘not 
consumed.’ Year after year he continued 
in this extraordinary state, till, in the year 
1766, he was persuaded by Mr Wesley to 
go and dwell with a person at St Ives, in 
Cornwall, who wanted a worn-out preach- 
er to live with him, take care of his fami- 
ly, and pray with him morning and even- 
ing. Here he was, if possible, ten times 
worse than before ; and it seemed to him, 
that, unless he got some relief, he must 
die in despair. ‘ One day,’ he says, ‘ I 
retired into the hall, fell on my face, and 
cried for mercy; but got no answer. I 
got up, and walked up and down the 
room, wringing my hands, and crying like 
to break my heart; begging of God, for 
Christ’s sake, if there was any mercy for 
me, to help me; and, blessed be his name, 
all on a sudden, I found such a change 
through my soul and body, as is past de- 
scription. I was afraid I should alarm 
the whole house with the expressions of 
my joy. I had a full witness from the 
Spirit of God that I should not find that 
bondage any more. Glory be to God for 
all his mercy!’ Twenty years the disease 
had continued upon him ; and it now left 
him, by his own account, as instanta- 
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neously as it came; and his account is 
credible ; for he acknowledges that he had 
not the same faith as in his former state 
—the age of rapture was over, and the 
fierceness of his disposition was spent, 
though its restlessness was unabated. 
Though his chaplainship with Mr Hos- 
kins had everything which could render 
such a situation comfortable, he could not 
be at ease till he was again in motion, 
and had resumed his itinerant labours. 
He lived till the great age of seventy- 
eight, and died of a fever, which: was more 
than twelve months consuming him, and 
which wore him to the bone before he 
went to rest. But though his latter days 
were pain, they were not sorrow. ‘ He 
preached as long as he was able to speak, 
and longer than he could stand without 
support:’ Some of his last words were, 
* O Lord, in thee have I trusted, and have 
not been confounded ;’ and he expired in 
full confidence that a convoy of angels 
were ready to conduct his soul to the pa- 
radise of God.” 

We had intended to review The 
Book of the Church also when we be- 
gan this article ; but this is now evi- 
dently impossible. The work is, in 
spite of its most arrogant and absurd 
title, one of greatly superior merit to the 
Life of Wesley ; but anything like a 
History of the Church of England, 
includes such a vast variety of most 
interesting and also most difficult sub- 
jects, that altogether we should not be 
surprised if instead of demanding one 
article to itself, it should refuse to be 
satisfied with less than half-a-dozen. 

In the meantime we may say gene- 
rally, that the Book of the Church is 
a compendious work, when compared 
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with those of which we have been 
speaking ; and that with much of his 
usual quaintness, and not little of 
that narrow-mindedness, which in re~ 
lation to subjects of this kind has too 
often rendered the Quarterly Review 
ridiculous, the volumes exhibit cer- 
tainly all the merits of a flowing nar- 
rative, interspersed with not a few pas= 
sages of really dignified disquisition. 
We shall return to this subject then 
immediately. 

By the way,—Mr Jeffrey, the editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, has a con- 
stant pleasure in reproaching Mr 
Southey with having changed his 
litical principles since he began his 
literary life. Now, it is not improba~ 
ble, he will quote with similar de- 
light a certain juvenile poem, whic: 
begins, ’ 

‘¢ Go thou unto the house of prayer— 

I to the woodlands will repair !”” 


Mr Jeffrey himself, however, has 
changed his own views as to some suf- 
ficiently important matters, more than 
once ; and not long ago, in proposing 
for a toast, Radical Reform, he, in al- 
lusion to his former violent writings 
against any reform whatever in Par- 
liament, was pleased to say, “‘ Time 
has made me wiser.” The old proverb 
said, that “ Time and tide wait for no 
man ;” but it would appear that this 
too was quite a mistake, and that even 
the common influences of leisure, ob- 
servation, and reflection, are to be 
avowed without shamefacedness then 
only when he that has felt them is a 
Whig ! 
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LECTURE SECOND. 


ON HENRY ALKEN AND OTHERS.* 


Lapies anp GENTLEMEN, 

It gives me the highest and sincerest 
sati ion to meet. you once again in 
this place, at the commencement of 
another season. Far be from me the 
sin, and from my fair and learned pu- 
pils the suspicion, of flattery. But, 
upon honour, I never saw a better 
looking company in my life. Dress is 


improving rapidly among us. I high« 
ly meri hese new Paisle peas 
—they do honour to the Sneddon. I 
highly approve of the Dunchattan cloth 
—it honour to Mr Mackintosh ; 
and if the blood of. the Gael be pure 
in that line, let us hear no more sneers 
about the intellectual inferiority of 
the aboriginal race of these islands, 





* A Touch at the Fine Arts, by H. Alken. London, M‘Lean, 1824. 
N. B. Mr M‘Lean is also the publisher of ‘* The Symptoms ;” and, indeed, so far 
as we know, of all Mr A.’s works. Mr Smith, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, is one of 


our chief i 


bibliopoles in Scotland. Many rarities of the kind are also.to beseen, 


a batiee Banas). in the agreeable shop of seanierninien friend, Mr John 





the Biscayan Provinces and Brittany. 
I consider this invention as a med 
— thing than Ossian ; and have 

y, upon the strength of it, en- 
rolled myself in the Celtic Society of 
this place, having had the honour to 
be proposed at the last general meet- 
ing, by a a person whom 
I fave now the — to have in my 

Captain M‘Turk. 
2m in ents de this unri- 
valled t 4 man re-asserts once 
more his long-lost suprem upon 
this ball of earth, and ipndster’ of dive. 
ral of the elements. Rain cannot touch 
him; snow, hail, and stormy va- 

assail in vain the impregnable pa- 
ly! Pontoons are, or wi pore, 
ofthe things that are forgotten. I can 
wade through the Danube in this garb, 
and defy its v aves to wet one inch of 
my person. Had this existed, great 
rt of the miracle of the Red Sea had 
m superfluous. It would have been 
enough to reduce that arm of ocean to 
the level of the chins of the children 
of Israel, and Pharaoh had been baffled 
to the water-cry ‘‘ on Dunchattan.” 

’ I approve highly also, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, of these new dress-waist- 
coats. Last winter ~~ were rare; now 
they are universal as they ought to be. 
Never, oh! never again let us return 


to that oe wey of dimity, or Man- 


chester tweel, or by whatever more 
denomination that horror a 
white waistcoat may be characterized. 
‘Poor in effect—making a cold spot in 
every picture where it appeared ; it is 
not too much to assert, that this piece 
of dress rendered the British gentle- 
man of after dinner time untranslat- 
able to canvass. A strong effort was 
once made to bring in buff waistcoats ; 
but that failed ; for the measure was a 
ig one! We transferred to their 
taste in millinery, the scorn which was 
due only to the profligacy of their 
inciples—the idiotism of their po- 
itics, and their contemptible charac- 
ter as bottle companions. These things 
are of familiar occurrence in the 
sent im y constituted state of 
the ties of our species. Posterity 
may be more wise, more candid, more 


just. 

I prefer, upon the whole, these vel- 
- vet waistcoats, of which the principal 
superficies is crimson. It has many 
advantages. Like rouge on the cheek, 
‘it gives additional lustre to the eye of 
the wearer ; it stands candlelight bet~- 
ter than blue or yellow; it is proof 
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against the staining propensities of 
port ; and italways formsa pleasing fea. 
ture in any pictorial delineation. The 
next best is velvet, entirely black :— 
yes, velvet—of which the image on the 
retina is varied by the exhibition, not 
of contending colours, but of intermin- 
gled stripes, flowers, or check-work. 
Never, however, does this article ap- 
pear to so much advantage, as when 
an under-waistcoat of geranium silk 
lends softness, warmth, and relief to 
the sable outline of the sable mass, 

The white neckcloth will, ere long, 
follow the white waistcoat: they were 
only tolerated as parts of the same sys-~ 
tem ; and now that we have swallowed 
the ox, why should we boggle about the 
tail? A black velvet stock would lend 
po to the chin, and contrast to the 
collar. If we cannot throw aside neck- 
cloths altogether, in the name of con- 
sistency of effect, in the name of the 
insulted eye of the artist, and in the 
name of the needlessly exaggerated 
bills of the washerwoman, let us at 
least have done with white ones ! 

This exordium was necessary to sa- 
tisfy my own feelings—it is appropri- 
ate to the subject of our lecture !— 
George Cruikshank is an exquisite 
humourist. In low London life, above 
all, he is admirable. He seems to have 
given his days and his nights to the 
study of that portion of human nature 
which is to be contemplated in the 
glorious atmosphere of round-houses. 
Every variety of the rip is familiar to 
his fancy, and to his pencil. Who, 
like him, for a Charlie—a lady of the 
saloon—a gentleman of the press— 
or a pick-pocket? Who, like him, 
for a cock and hen club—a scene 
at the Old Bailey—or even for a scene 
at the cyder cellar? Take him off 
the streets of the east end, however 
—bar hirn from night-cellars, boxiani, 
and flash—and George sinks to the or- 
dinary levelof humanity. There is on- 
ly one other sort of thing he does like 
himself—and this is the pure imagin- 
ative outré. Of that talent, his 

cimen is the frontispiece to Peter 
Schelmihl—a. good story by the way, 
and very tolerably translated ; but still 
a thing that will owe its chief sale to 
the illustrations of our friend Cruik- 
shank. 

This artist’s poverty is visible when- 
ever he attempts “ Gentlemen of 
England”—there he is out of his own 
sphere. He cannot hit the quiet ar- 
rogance of the only true aristocracy in 
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the world—he cannot draw their easy, 
handsome. faces, knowing, but not 
blackguard, , kin, scornful, vo-~ 
t in every lineament 
of high feel , fifteen claret, and the 
inciples of Pitt. He can do a 
y, but he cannot do the thing ! 
- But— . 
’ Uno avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus— 
a ate ee — there, 
appily for England and for art, Hen- 
pe allen shines, and shines like a star 
of the first magnitude. He has filled 
up the great blank that was left by the 
aleappearane of Bunbury.—He is a 
gentleman—he has lived with gentle- 
men-——he understands their nature, 
both in its strength and its weakness, 
and he can delineate anything that he 
understands. It ishethat can escort you 
to Melton, and shew you the feats in the 
field of those who are destined hereafter 
toshake the arsenal, and fulmine over 
Greece to Macedon and Artaxerxes’ 


throne. It is he who can shew you 


with what unsuspected fire the cold, 
haughty, lazy eye of the polite, loun- 
ging guardsman flamed at Waterloo 
—how he that had shone at the tally- 
ho, shone also at Talavera. He feels 
the line that separates the true old 


** domini terrarum” from your nou- 
veau riche, your spawn of the stock- 
jobbers, your black blood of the Jews. 
- He feels this—and he paints as he 
feels. He-is to Cruikshank what 
Scott is to Hogg—rather let me say, 
what Fielding isto Defoe. He not 
only can do what Cruikshank cannot 
but he can also do almost anything 
that Cruikshank can.. Just the same 
way with the distinguished writers 
we have been alluding to. He who 
stands above, sees not only what is 
above, but what is below. He who 
stands ‘below is in a less favourable 
situation—and so fares it with the ad- 
mirable Illustrator of Life in London 
=the Apelles of Tom and Jerry— 
‘the immortal yoke-fellow of the death- 
Jess Pierce Egan. aS. 
- Draw your chairs nearer to the ta- 
ble, and Gentlemen, and let me 
shew you some of the prints. A good- 
y buach of them, you will observe— 
e work of three years—three 
merry ones, I will: be sworn. Alken 
first published anonymously, ie 
wondered very much who “‘ Ben 
lyho” could be. Some of the Mel- 
‘toneans’ suspected a celebrated sur- 
Vor. XV. 


‘and 
likely to take the: petticoat in snuff. 
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the man with whom they had for years 
taken sweet coungel,—I am half asha~ 
med of his rashness—he blabbed it out 
one night to Sir Francis Burdett, who, 
when at Melton, is as a Tory as 
ever was spilt—and half a dozen more 
of the set. This print here, (in the 
** Touch at the Fine Arts,”) repre- 
sents the party an hour after the mur- 
der was out. That is the baronet ba- 
lancing the empty punch-bowl on the 
back of his hand. This one, on 
the floor, is the culprit in his red jack~ 
et. He has not had time, you see, to 
dress for dinner. Thatis.the “ rum 
arson” with his foot-.in the other 
wl. A — ited effect indeed,’.but 
little a ept in the grouping of the 
figures 
What a capital one the brilliant ef- 
fect (Plate xii.) is—Observe the width 
of this gemman’s breeches— 
os cut of rere 
the nonchalant. kid- i 
air with which he cdbesdkodaiens 
find her own way into her sidé-sad- 
dle. What a handsome, knowing fel- 
low that groom is! Don’t you see how 
he would like to come off and-assist 
her? She is really a fine girl, and.what 
-we see of the leg is faultless—the action 
of the toe most spirited. She is a strap- 
per! What an enormous head that 
butler carries—he must be the very 
Lord Bacon of down-stairs. Professor 
Combe should be at him. He is:pos- 
sibly the author of the Footman’s Di- 
rectory. I don’t think he altogether 
— of the damsel in the crimson 
ing-habit, but ’tisa a ag se a 
ro to a trifle? The lad has 
in the army, too, or, perhaps, he 
is a deputy-lieutenant, or a captain in 
the yeomanry, for the. servants all 
sport the cockade. The. whole scene 
is good. What a thumper of a horse 
she > going to‘mount! It must cer- 
tainly yeomanry charger—Let 
us so, for if ited to the scabbard 
sabretache,; he will. be the less 


: "Purn te this bed-room on fire at 
page 9. You re 
2 
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for giving so much disturbance to that 
young woman. Had it been 
or rs, this could 
have been the catastrophe ! 
a terror she is in! you see 
-gown has been torn quite 
; her eyes can scarcely be likened 
I ever saw ; such a dead, dull 
so flamingly broken! And then 
at the old dotard trembling and 
ivering, and trying to open the door. 
no foot to kick with? Hf it 
for the Magazine and his in- 
ife, I should almost wish him 
key the wrong way, (which 
ntly done once y>) 
i msday. Why did he lock the 
sigh whe _ —_ a toons 
t night !—A red nightcap too! 
what a thing to bring into a lady’s 
bed-room! Cupid in a Kilmarnock 
eowl! A man to think of the tooth- 
ach such circumstances! He 
wears a pig-tail too ; and she can’t be 
more than two or three-and-twenty. 
She ought to leap the window—sure- 
ly somebody would catch her,—and 
leave the cap and the queue to partake 
the merited fate of this most contemp- 
tible subscriber. 

I was looking for ‘‘ the housebreak- 
ing”—ay, here it is. These are gentle- 
men you see ; swells, every one 
of them. This one tying up the side- 
dishes, with a smart foraging cap on 
his head, and a blunderbuss at his 
foot, is quite a gentleman. He seems 
to have served in the Peninsular war ; 

is really a fine man. I should not 

if it were Jack Thurtell. That 

hero who funks so with the strong-box 
his grasp, and the three pair of 
he has‘also a very distin- 


sIepetearaip 


E's 
Fe 


i 


i eut. Can it be 
connected with the opposition 


papers, , we shall have puffs and 
elegies - , when the more active 
Jads are nabbed... And why not ? 
Should a man’s patriotic principles, 


Whig , distinguished ‘a 
anceat i divhedo-cdhaabaithens 
things be overlooked, merely because 
he happens to commit some lark of a 


wobbery, ora murder? This is really 


one of Alken’s finest things ; it reveals 
a touch of the soul of Salvator Rosa 
lurking somewhere in the bosom of 
this exquisite wag. What admirable 
drawing, too ! himself does not 
understand the figure better, nor 
throw it off more airily. Here you 
have true genius, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. (Captain M‘Turk, will yon do 
me the favour to touch the out 

O ‘Cruikshank ! this row is better. 
ry * any you - delineated. Look 
at that fine parliamentary figure in the 
nankeens—the bald et few grave, 
dignified, selemn grace, with which he 
is ploughing up that snub-nosed Char- 
ley’s grinders! The man will choak, 
if he swallows two teeth more. And 
why not ? Base plebeian ! interrupting 
a gentleman—an M.P.—an Irish peer, 
maybe, in his amusements! ‘That 
younger spark, who is mad enough to 
whirr the racket he has just seized, 
has evidently not yet delivered his 
maiden speech. O fool! O boy! O 
brute! Don’t you see that you have 
ealled a whole battalion of them toge- 
ther? This betise deservedly dishes this 
enfant perdu—but to think of the re- 
spectable married man of forty, sense, 
knowledge of the world, and L.10,000 
a-year,—to think of his being invol- 
ved in the troubles of durance vile; 
merely because he has geét tipsy with 
a spoon! Observe what a good effect 
the red shawl neckcloth has there—e 
senator should never go the rounds in 
a white one. Yet old Sheridan once 
profited much by having been pick- 
ed up from a gutter when arrayed in a 
handsome and venerable suit of black 
clothes. He told the wateh he was Mr 
Wilberforce ; and they put him intoa 
hackney-coach, as if he had been their 
father. 

This next print is-one ef some hun- 
dreds of excellent coach-overturns 
that Alken has given us—and it is by 
no means the best of them ; but here, 
this jail scene is indeed a redeemer. 


-What a — met hee a strong, 
ck- 


well-built, faeed man! He, too, 
has a dash of the fancy about him. 
He could lick the whole set of ~ 4 
muffins, if they rebelled. Thurtell’s 
hair is in his breast-pin. What a well- 
made surtout he sports! and the ker- 


- seymere gaiters, and the belcher, and 


the hand in the coat-pocket—they are 
all in keeping. It is a painful pleasure 
to contemplate his prisoners. ‘That old 
bandy-legged rougli one with the three 
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weeks beard, has been a forecastle 
man ; he seems indifferent to his fate. 
That miserable in the bandage has 
been trying to cut his throat, and de~- 
tected. It seems as if he were the man 
for eight o'clock to-morrow ; I believe 
the sailor suffers with him. The two 
at cribbage are ordered for to-morrow 
week ; they may take out their game; 
ere they turn round to hear the news. 
This is equal to Hogarth’s Correction- 
house, so far as it goes. That old pil- 
ferer in ne te to be very 
hazy for the time of day—the man is 
actuall ing, as if he had never 
seen @ warrant in his life before ! 
Soho! S one, you are cleaned 
out at last, are you ? (page 1 )—not one 
rap? You may dig in your pockets if 
you please, but we understand the case. 
Your mouth is distressingly screwed. 
Wha J pany on Le ap 4, in the 
eye 0 t gambler whose demi- 
file is seen—His legs are tons on 
down below the table, and good legs 
they are. This is a more genteel way 
than staring right on, like that some- 
what sulky k in the Angleseas. 
on the wey oh We a face. 
ve seen —s vacant, 
8 te br-nothing 
ore now. What 
he care—what need Tom care? 
He has decanted the claret, and he has 
the pops ready in the y if they 
be called for. England expects that 
every mani shall do his duty. 


e frontisp 


light, glimmering 
aves many a time 


iece to this volume— 
this beautiful volume, is a gross per- 
sonal attack upon some portrait-paint- 
er in Wapping. I wonder Alken put 
it in, for it is quite inferior to the rest 
of the book. Fifty better caricatures 
have there been of’ similar subjects— 
and there might be a better than the 
best of them—but I won’t name 
names. f 
In this work, as in all Alken’s, 
there is a freedom of handling that is 
Teally delightful—and better chosen 
upon the whole his subjects could not 
have been. Yet I am not sure but I 
still give the preference—take the 
things overhead—to my older favour- 
ite ‘ The Symptoms.” 
~ The shooting parties—the driving 
ies—the overturning parties—the 
inking parties—the flirting parties, 
the fighting parties, in that series, are 
all and each of them nearly divine. 
Here, Ladies, take them among you—I 
am weary-of speaking, andsupper ought 
to be ready. It is a mere mistake to 
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cnimals stuf fmediately previous to 
' previous to 
sleeping, and why not Aon whose 
8 is so smaller, more de- 
licate, and more exquisite a piece of 
machinery? Besides, it is a well-known 
fact, that a sound human stomach acts 
upon a well-drest dish, with nearly 
pane pat ae steam< 
engine ; being the case, 
heavens! why should one be 
of a few trifling turkey-legs, a bottle 
of Buxton’s brown-stout, a welsh rabs 
bit, a brandy and water, and a few 
more such fooleries? I << to the 
common sense of my audience and of 
the world ! pe 
But stop—before we go to the next 
room, I mustshew you the new print of 
the King, that Méssrs Hurst & Robin- 
son have just published. See, Ladies, 
here isthe truething atlast. Never was 
a more correct, splendid, like- 
ness of any of the seed of Adam. Sir 
Thomas Laurence is a jewel. And the 
mezzotinto engraver of this is worth 
of Laurence, and whigher Pak rer | 
ject. Can praise go higher >—At 
we have a good satisfying portrait of 
our Prince—and well should I like te 
see the face of another king or em- 
r either, that would stand being 
ked at beside this. A formal-look~ 
ing man, albeit a fine, is the Autocrat 
of all the Russias. Prussia smacks of 
the serjeant in his air—and Louis lé 
Bonhomme of the sturgeon. Ferdi- 
nand is more like a cat than a king, 
and yet there is something royal too 
in his wandering unsearchable eyes. 
He smokes far too much, and his mus 
tachios are’ but poor things of theit 
kind—quite singed with paper : 
—I wonder the Queen, poor thing 
“here to reall ly portrai I 
Here is y & prince: t. 
ergs have li ed ft better, howeré? 
the George figured in place 
Fleece. What # are all their foreign or- 
ders to the Garter, the glorious Gar- 
ter, of Edward III.—the Garter which 
Harry V. wore at Agincourt—the Gar- 
ter which bluff Hatry VIII. wore at 
the field of the Cloth of Gold—which 
Charles I. wore at Naseby—prouder 
scen®, at Carisbrooke—which Charles 
II. wore in the “ glorious Gallery”— 
which William would have been kilk 
ed if he had not at the 
—which George III. wore amifst his 
children, (his people were his~chil- 
dren, ) on the terrace of Windsor? — 
I wish our King would restore the old 
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way of wearing the blue ribbon round 
the neck, instead of under the arm. 
To me this way (originally French) 
appears not much less conveni- 
Sdorshesld wa epankol thoes thinga? 
why we of these 

NoCommoner has had the Garter since 
Sir Robert Walpole—and as for my- 
self, I assure you, without joking, I 
am sensible that I have no calf, and 
in these cases, the less glare that is 


about one’s leg the better for all con- 
cerned. 


». These elastic French garters that 
you ladies wear now-a-days, are very 
etty things, by the way. Some of the 
Seale s of them are really ingenious— 
that fine people carries taste into every 
corner. I have recently seen landsca 


on breakfast p. d groups of fi- 
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gures on the garters of different ladies 
of my acquaintance, which I hesitate 
not to say, would not have appeared on 
canvas or on paper some fifty years 
ago, without attracting to the ingeni- 
ous and elegant manufacturers of the 
articles a portion of consideration and 
applause, inferior only to that which 
we now bestow on the Muffin, or the 
Mollet. Weare a singular, a capri- 
> a fastidious, > a 
.—And now will your i 

aoa me- to have the Minous of 
Grandisonizing youinto thenextapart- 
meut ?—Positively, you must buy a 
set of Alken’s works—they are splen- 
did things—no drawing-room is com- 
plete without them. 

(mu. mu. Exit.) 





LITTLE OR NOTHING. 


Dear Sir, 

Safe from Coblentz ten days ago, 
but no time to write till now. Your 
Moselles will have arrived? Shipped 
on the 28th. Delicious !—Ask ODo- 
herty else. Of a vintage ultra ante- 
diluvian. Friend of mine discovered 
em > the psc a en his cellar. 

ost (by tradition) in hi t- 
earl time. . Have 7 hg oe 
tled about a week hence. One glass, 
(just to taste,) from the ton. And 

t July—well iced! Byron him- 
self should confess that such wine was 
worth living for. 

Town rather livelier than when I 
left it—Came in on the 2d. Kentish 
road crowded with late members of 

liament. Dover quite full—horri- 
ble ! Shocking, the inns! Am- 
phibious wretches, the population, 
Ashore (from steam packet) at four 
in the morning. Fires out at The 
Ship. No beds! Think of it! Had 
to wait till a party got up—going off 
at six. Six came,—changed their 
minds (lazy!) wouldn’t go! Woke the 
whole house with ringing the bells, 
however—took care they shouldn’t 
sleep. ont breakfast! Bad butter 
—vile cho ! J never got an 
egg properly boiled in my life! Royal 
Society ought to give apremium. Set 
off, starved and shuddering—Roads 
heavy—four horses. Ruined with the 
expense. Man wanted to take half. 
Fat—looked Thought ruin 
best. 


Got up to Pagliano’s a. Petri- 


faction! Worthy creature, the cook ! 
Tossed me up such a “‘ Saumon, 
Tartare” —“ Vol au veut.” —** Macca- 
roni’—all light. Coffee—liqueur— 
no wine for fear of fever—went to bed 
quite thawed in body and mind ; and 
walked round Leicester Square next 
morning, like ‘‘ a giant refreshed !” 

Got Maga as soon as I arrived. All 
good. Songs magnificent } Those two 
lines alone, 

“ The great Lord Mayor, 
In civic chair,” &e, 
able to sell a quarto. 

Parliament met just in time. Mur- 
der began to be “‘ out of tune.” They 
tried, I see, to make a move with 
Hunt's confession, but the dog had no 
genius in his lying. Prose article, I 
see, on Thurtell this month—put it 
home, if you love me. “How the 
great beast does love to howl and won- 
der! The praises of his defence, too, 
poor creature! Written for him fot 
course, you know) every line—and the 
worst that ever was written, into the 
bargain. 

But, talking of the worst that ever 
was written, you have seen the “‘ West~ 
minster Review !” It is too rich, is it 
not? Such a deal of it too. The Ba- 
laam crop must have been more abun- * 
dant than usual; why, the Liberal 
has not been dead two months? I 
give em four numbers. The general 
opinion is three. 

Skimmed Maturin’s Albigenses.— 
Rather stuffy. The contortions with- 
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out the inspiration, as Canning told 
Folkstone. Maturin has done nothing 
Go she oy of. pore) ual to his 
ee of Montorio and his Wild Irish 

Peeped into the Pilot—( American) 
—seems to have point here and there 
about it. Read Hajji Baba; which 
I understand turns out to be Morier’s. 
Hope will chuckle over your review of 


it. 

Poeaget much novelty yet. Hou- 
ses met OM the 3d—warm weather to 
begin with. Opposition rather shy. 
Brougham let off the usual speech ; 
but not quite with the usual talent, 
Everything wrong, of course—they, 
pretty souls! you know, are on the 
** wrong” side. But the best grievan- 
ces will wear out in time. 

Canning’s reply as to our interfe~ 
rence with the internal arrangement 
of Austria, was as spirited as it was 
sound. It made its way. Taxes and 
burthens not a great deal about yet. 
But Hume has letters from Ithaca ! 
What may this portend! Tread-mill 
question coming. You must speak 
out, North—the women (there are 

reasons) ought to be exempt ;— 
et the men do double. Vagrant act, 
some talk upon last night ; and it 
wants modification. I don’t like ma- 
king a victim here and there. Do the 
thing, or let it alone. Look at the 
state of Fleet Street-—through which, 
after ten at night, a man cannot, with 
common decency, carry his wife or 
sisters. Mend this, va | then we will 
come to the alleys and dark corners. 
On the West India question, not yeta 
word! These late facts seem to stick 
in the throats of the Emancipators ! 
You should rouse their slumbering 
philanthropy in your next. I'll do it 
myself, if I can find time. 
_ Went to the Opera on Saturda 
night. Are you mad for Rossini 
Zelmira heavy, to the degree of goin 
to sleep, I assure you. Not a tent 


Inttle or Nothing. 


part as good as the Moses in te 
rn a Otello, or 
- Donna del Company weak. 
am me. Angrisani gone. 
or le bran all — amo orale 
let stupid. House “ done up” in pal- 
try taste. Don’t like any of it. All 
nonsense to make a fuss about, so far. 
Catalani may do something ;—but we 
want a tenor among the gentlemen. 

Theatres I think we have agreed never 
totalk about. Monstrously dull! Dull 
as the last Number of the London Ma- 
gazine ; Colburn’s I haven’t had time 
to look at. 

Phrenology flourishes, Went toa 
lecture yesterday on the subject. Fae 
cetious artist the Professor ;—never 
saw a man misguide himself more inge- 
niously. Bit of a rogue, too—Doesn’t 
trust to the “ art,” where data are 
to be had; and tells (like the gyp- 
sies) a eesnnt story to all comers. 
Hoaxed him amazingly myself. Sure 
I had the organ of “ oppositiveness.” 
Shewed me Hume’s head (in plaster) 
and found all qualities becoming a 
man most prominent in it. Near ma- 
king a horrible mistake towards the 
end. Shewed us Dr Dodd’s head, and 
Mrs M‘Kinnon’s—such skulls could 
only gravitate towards the gallows. 
Felt inspired with science and jand 
was just going to point out the same 
wectiiesiie in a boy’s head that stood 
near.—It was his son’s !—Came away 
for fear of tempting Providence, 

Nothing more I believe that I had 
to say—only take care of the Mo- 
selles. The very smell of those empty 
casks would intoxicate the whole 
sence of Cockaigne! Called in on Par- 
son Irving since my return. He draws 
still ; but the matter gets weaker and 
weaker. London horridly dirty, and 
M‘Adamizing getting on very fast. 
So no more (at present, ) bona 

Oe 


London, Feb. 10, 
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ANN BTAVERT AND AMOS BRADLEY. 


Isaac Corns was the propri 
of a, small farm in Lancashire, and 
been from his youth of penu- 
rious habits, he was, at the age of 
sixty, possessed of considerable wealth. 
He never been married, and had 
no near blood-relation alive, so that it 
was often talked of in the neighbour- 
hood, what would become of his riches 
on the miser’s death. It was - 
agreed that they would fall to the 
‘or Isaac, it was said, hated 
the very sight of a woman ; and be- 
sides, who would marry a being so 
icable and hateful? ‘“* Ay, for- 
5 _— a young and maid- 
en too would marry old Isaac, with his 
bags,” chuckled the hoary mi- 
ser, when spitefully he heard the ban- 
ters of his neighbours, and leered up- 
on them with the glistening eyes of 
avarice and misanthropy. “ Let youth, 

health, strength, and comeliness, 
euete “ales at 1 com chates Go 
fairest witch in Lancashire into my 
“bed and withered arms. What 
ink ye of Ann Stavert of Fell-side ?” 
and the dotard laughed in the mixed 
joy of his pride, his lust.of gold, and 
dregs of desire dulled by age, in- 

firmity, and a stoney heart. 

Ann Stavert was the most beautiful 
girl in all the country side. She was 
only child ; and her mother, who 
long been a widow, was now re- 
to the lowest ebb of poverty.— 
first Isaac rag Aaya rags 

Ann in marriage, the souls 
‘ mother and daughter recoiled in 
horror and disgust. But in less than 
a week afterwards, Ann had promised 
to marry him; and in a month she 
The fondness of the dotard now held 
a constant le with the avarice of 
the miser. Bold and beautiful, heart- 


and kissed, and embraced him out of 
his long-gathered, and hidden stores 
of gold. The very chinks of the walls 
= their guineas ; and his trem- 
ing hand dropped them into her lap, 
wrapt up in loathsome rags, that had 
Se in impenetrable con- 
ent. His old rheumy eyes gloat- 

ed on the yellow glare of the gold, and 
then on the luxurious shape of her on 
whom he lavished it in agony ; and 
then he kissed alternately the hard 


i of the coin, and the warm lips 
of his wedded paramour. “ Dost thou 
not love thine old kind Isaac?” and 
she pressed him with her bare soft 
snow-white arms, close to the heaving 
fulness of re aon The doting 
miser would thus fall asleep, i 
in his lean fingers a few yet unfilehed 
pieces of coin, of which he dreamt 
along with the hot kisses that had ca- 
joled him out of their too slippery bre- 


n. 
What happiness could Ann Stavert 
have in gold ?>—She was beautiful ; and 
she was proud of her beauty. Now 
she could adorn her tall, command- 
ing, and alluri rson in garments 
which set off ailits temptations, —could 
outshine all her rivals—and dazzle the 
eyes of a hundred lovers. She knew 
at her husband was an object of pity, 
contempt, and scorn ; and she did not 
conceal that he was so to herself, more 
than to all others, as the glance of her 
bright and bold eyes met the faces of 
men at church or market. But she en- 
jored their admiration and delight in 
er rich ripe loveliness, even while she 
leant it against the palsied side of old 
Isaac the miser. ‘“ And will he not 
soon die ?” was a thought she feared 
not to let come questioning to her 
heart, for she loathed and ahhorred 
the body that was half ready for the 
corruption of the grave. 

But Isaac, though palsy-stricken, 
was tenacious of life. Now two strong 
passions kept his bloodless body above 
the ground. He drank existence from 
the Breath of his young wife, and from 
that of his coffers. The very struggles 
of his avarice—the tear and wear of 
his soul bartering one kind of joy for 
another, both equally aimless and un- 
natural, seemed to lend a sort of shri- 
velled strength to the body they con- 
sumed ;—and week after week, month 
after month, year after year, had Ann 
Stavert to cajole and to curse, till at 
last she fell down on her knees, and 
prayed to God that the old wretch 
might die ; for her soul was — 
into angry despair, and she longed to 
see him in his shroud,—his coffin,— 
his grave. 

Ann Stavert had sold her body for 
gold,—and the soul is often lost in 
such a bargain. She had strong pas- 
sions—they had long slept, but at last 
they were kindled. She singled out 


‘from the many who admired her, 
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Amos Bradley, a tall stri of 18; 
and she swore an oath within her 
soul, that she would deliver herself up 
to him, soul, body, and estate. Her 
eye e—and in the arms of Amos 
, she cursed with a more bitter 
soul her old palsied miser, and with 
more passionate prayer called a her 
Maker to shorten his hated life. The 
passions of hatred and love wholly 
darkened her conscience; from the 
bed of disgust and herrot, she flew to 
the bosom of desire and enjoyment ; 
and when clasped in the embraces of 
guilt, she dared to think that God 
would forgive even the murder of her 
wretched and miserable husband. 
The old man saw into her heart, 
with the craftiness of his half-extin- 
guished intellect, and he hobbled out 
on his crutch into the night-darkness, 
a spy on theirsecret assignations. Blind 
and deaf to other things, here he both 
saw and heard, and knew in the de- 
crepitude. of his soul and body, that 
his wife was an adultress.—*‘ Shall I 


drive her out of my house without a 
penny, except what she has stolen, or 
shall I _ poison into her drink, and 
punish her for cheating the old man ?” 
But as the miser was sitting in these 
cruel] thoughts, with his dim red eyes 


fastened.on the floor, his wife entered 
the room with her flushed visage, and 
sat down by his side. She looked up, 
and the fascination of that face in a 
moment changed him into willing 
and contented abasement. ‘ Where 
wast thou, Ann? I thought I saw thee 
with that younker, Amos Bradley— 
— love Amos comet an 
old Isaac? my pigeon, give me a kiss.” 
—She kissed L Yeadinene ips with a 
shudder—as she thought of him whom 
she had just left, and his endearments 
that searched her very soul.— 
** No, no, my kind Isaac—thou art not 
so old yet,—let us to bed ;”—while 
the dotard knowing, and yet — 
ting his _— infidelity, — ~ 
rose up, and taking the rush-light 
which his penurious soul repined 
should be wasted, tottered into his 
oe and ——- of an- 
ger vengeance dimly breaki 
his decayed memory, antdhin 
lost again in the fascination of fond- 
ness and fear, he laid down his wi- 
thered body on the bed from which it 
was never again to be lifted up in life. 
She had left Amos Bradley in hid- 
ing, and now she returned to his arms. 
“Oh! Amos, the old villain has seen 


us in our joy;'and he: 

Giinardiguediifon 

0 

sleep.”——* Don’t suffer 

touch your bosom or neck again, ° 

ps raga. a wemend be the slaver 
is drivelling lips !”—* No, Amosy 

never shall the toad pollute my bosom 
are . : a8; 

age, 


go to his heart !”— Ann, wilt thou 
marry me if we murder him.”— “ Yes, 
Amos, and thou shalt lie between my 
breasts for ever.” —‘* Swear it then be- 
fore God.” —“ I swear before God, as 
I hope for mercy at the day of Judg- 
ment.” ous 

They went her into the old 
man’s room, and he saw them by the 
glimmer of the rush-light. There was 
er oe es; oe 
up, shaking with terror palsy, 
ys his shrivelled handsin : 
** Thou wilt not murder thine old kind 
Tsaac—wilt thou, Ann? ‘Take her; 
Amos, love and cherish her ; Iwill 
not see it—but spare my life. There 
is a bag of guineas in the wall yonder, 
near that cobweb—dig it out, but save 
the old miser’s life ; Amos—Ann, I 
am afraid of hell.” One held his 
throat, and the other struck him with 
the knife ; but the hand that held the 
knife had trembled, and the feeble blow 
ame ete 9 wretched old 
man. “ I cannot strike again, Amos, 
but we must finish him, or we ate 
dead people.” The stripling took his 
grasp away from the throat, and the old 
grey head fell back on the pillow. The 
how wae shlight el a a minute, — 

y the rush-light glimmering in 

socket, they bothecen thet heaven dees 
“ Don’t stare me so ghastly, 
Amos, thank there is no blood.” 
—‘ Thank God !—did you say thank 
God?” A blast of rain dashed against 
the window, and the murderers start 
ed. ‘“ God preserve us, Amos !—did 
you hear voices? Hush, it is nothing: 
Nobody will suspect, and I will mars 


‘ry —— sweet Amos, and we shall 
happy. 


be rich ~” ‘They lifted the 
body, and laid it down on the floor ; 
and, once more renewing their vows of 
fidelity before God, they lay down‘in 
each other’s arms till past m ; 
Then Amos arose, and returned 
dawning to his mother’s house. © ° « 
The next morning it was known 
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saac, of whom nobody knew any 
Sea tc hod al unage season 
money, 0 at last, 
Sn iit ns Eno ber he 
e 
were on his neck, and a eanaenh 
on his side near the heart. The ts 
of a man’s feet, all unlike that of poor 
lame Isaac, were seen all round the 
house and barn ; and his widow, when 
a knife stained at the point with blood, 
and exactly fitting the wound, was 
produced, fell down in a mortal swoon. 
A neigh bour, who had been early a- 
foot, had met Amos Bradley near the 
house of the dead man, and on awa- 
kening from her swoon, the wretched 
woman 


’ hearing his name, cried out, 
in desperation, ‘“‘ Have you got Amos 


midnight the crime had been 

trated, and the sun had net fam 
his height, when Ann Stavert and 
Amos senpaines beside the corpse, 
and, borne down by conscious guilt, 
and. fearful evidence of circumstances, 
looked for a short space on each other, 
and confessed that they were the mur- 


Amos Bradley was a mere boy, self- 
willed, and deplorably ignorant, but 
he had never dreamt of committing a 
he ae = ids thr th 

e old man’s throat wi 
a deadly He was tempted, 
and in a moment fell. Now, in the 
silence and darkness df his cell, his 
mind was wholly overpowered by a 
sense of guilt, and sunk almost into 
i . But Ann Stavert had long 
familiar with horrid thoughts, 
and for a while her soul rebelled in a 
ouebe 
tinguis 
ty and ing passion. - Nightl 

i csaeneiiien she had parm 
ced to destruction, and awake from 
troubled and delusive raptures into 
the dreadful conviction of chains and 
ing doom. Even in her cell 
aap ave bared her bosom ie 

in passion unextinguishable 
the day of execution. But ron ee 
= were kept apart. He not 
her and angry shrieks~ 


‘ 
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she could not hear his low and mi- 
serable moans. Each cell held, un- 
heard without, its.own groans, and 
the clanking of its own heavy chains. 

They stood at the. bar together, and 
together they received sentence of 
death. He said nothing—but looked 
around him with a vacant stare. There 
= no expression in his countenance 

any cruelty, or of any stro 
sion. . His rm had died within him, 
and to the crowded court he was al- 
most an object of compassion. But 
Ann Stavert stood at the bar with all 
her soul awake. “ Then let me die. 
—Repent? Why should I repent? 
Because I murdered that loathsome 
wretch, and gave me to the youth I 
madly loved? Had it never been dis- 
covered, we should have been happy- 
Hear it, ye Judges of the land! I was 
happy in Amas’s bosom the very hour 
of murder, although I saw the 
lying on the floor by the me og 
Hang me—give my body to dissec- 
tion—but as it lived for years in loath- 
ing and abhorrence, so did it live for 
a few hours in joy and in heaven, and 
that was enough. And now I shall 
be told that my soul must sink down 
to hell. But God is just, and Iam 
forgiven.” 

‘ They were removed from the bar— 
he, silent, and seemingly’insensible to 
his doom ;—she, with hands clenched 
against the Judge who had pronoun- 
ced sentence of death, and uttering 
blasphemies. 

It is but a short time from Friday 
till Monday, but great changes have 
been wrought during it, short as it is, 
in the. minds of those whose bodies 
have been in chains. Amos Bradley 
was visited by his mother ; and at the 
sight of her his understanding, which 
had been nearly extinguished by the 
weight of woe, was gradually restored. 
He was reconciled to his deserved 


-doom: and being made partially to 


understand the hopes and promises of 
the gospel by one who was indeed. a 
Christian, the wretched and guilty 
boy seldom left his knees, and was a 
true itent. But Ann Stavert, .on 
the night of condemnation, was struck 
with sudden horror; and a fanatic be- 
ing introduced into her cell, soon con- 
verted her into a frantic believer in 
the perfect remission of all her sins. 
She now joined in horrid union with 
the name of her poor dear Amos that 
of the Saviour of Mankind—kept con- 
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to be with og night in 
The scaffold was efected before her 
husband’s door; and as she and her 
miserable victim mounted its steps, 
there was a growl of thunder:in hea- 
ven.—-Amos knelt down and 
prayed—then kissed his mother, who 
was with him on the scaffold—and 
i droge said, “‘ Ann, how dost 
thou » It is possible God may 
forgive us ; he may be merciful to us, 


Ann Stavert and Amos Bradley. 


ae 


was the Executioner, who bound her 
shrieking to the beam; and in a few. 
minutes the crowd was di 

in tears, trembling, execration, 
laughter. 





LETTER ON ST DOMINGO. 

(Now that Parliament is met, and that we are sure of soon having a 
mass of documents before us in relation to the West Indies, it may, 
haps, appear needless for us to do anything more about the subject in its 


present state, 


We have, however, no doubt, that those of our readers who attended 
to what was said' about St Domingo in the last of our papers on. thig 


controversy, will be pleased with the opportunity of perusing the fi 
ing Letter, which was addressed very recentl ra a fi 


h 


made some inquiries elsewhere without 


® 
riend of ours, who 
ing able to obtain much 


satisfaction, The reader may depend on it, that what they read comeg 
from a gentleman of the highest character for intelligence. His candour 


will itself quite as visible. 
I sit down to you the best 
sketch which { am able hastily to do 
of the ene a Hayti. It is with 
great difficulty that anything can be 
ed of its present state. All 
that we can know of it must come 
through the agents of the mercantile 
houses in this country or America, 
whieh trade with it, or through the 
ins of the British men-of-war 
are occasionally sent there from 
Jamaica to ascertain what yer 
government are about, or for other 
— objects. I believe it would 
unsafe for any traveller, whose pur- 
spose was curiosity and not commerce, 
to attempt to travel St Do- 
‘mingo; and it is very pro 


that 
cuous curiosity on the 
of i or American Whites, saiter- 


-ed ‘to reside in that: country as com- 


‘mercial 
on th 


ance? would draw down up- 

em the displeasure of the govern- 

ment, and create such obstacles to 

eee ri a eee 
i I m 

one of the qousiensean Sisiniale resi- 


~dent there, as an agent to a house in 
_ London, attempted to get an official -¢ 


> 
2 
€ 


- 


account of their exports. It was pro- 


rr igo ty exeuses were frequent- - 
ly made, but it was never given. The 


ts are confined tothe towns, and 
e commanders of ships of war can 
Vou. XV. = | 


Cc. NJ 


see nothing else but these and a fewof 
their inhabitants. Their 
ties, therefore, of kno 

of the country, 

if they were 

gentlemen of the naval profession are 
qualified, by previous stndies and hae 
bits, to give a judicious iption of 
a si in a new situation. 
They have never published, or taken, 


as far as we know, a census of their 


erease. 
An officer of His Majesty's ship the 
T-——, which was sent to St Domin- 
go, by the Admiral ling at 
Jamaica, two or three years ago, | 
assured me that their numbers were 


sion of the 2 cae 
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notions of equity‘are dif- 
ours. A juge-de pax, 
whom the right to a fowl was 
litigated by two persons, ordered it to 
ad for his own ‘supper, as a 
certain way of putting an end to the 
dispute, which he lamented had taken 
place between two citizens, and ought 
not to be allowed to go any farther. 
There are two parties in St Domin- 
viz. those of the Mulattoes and the 
ks, between whom there is a de- 
cided antipathy. The Mulattoes are 
not to be more than ten or 
fifteen thousand. The rest of the po- 
ae a negroes. In the south, 
y their superior address, the Mulat- 
toes made themselves masters of the 
gryament, and still retain it. But 
the north, Christophe, who was a 
negro, succeeded in placing himself 
at the head of affairs, and after pos- 
himself of unlimited power, 
put all the Mulattoes in his dominions 
to death, as persons who, from their 
colour, must be inimical to his autho- 


rity. The government of the tyrant, 
Al gaa so severe, that the Blacks 
of the north were glad to place them-" 
selves under the Mulattoes of the 
‘south. As there are now very few 
white men resident in Hayti, the Mu- 


lattoes must decrease in numbers. 
They will breed back again towards 
the original negro, and whenever 
they are much lessened, they must 
resign their power. It will then be 
‘seen whether the negro'is capable, 
with the intellect apportioned by na- 
ture to that variety of the human race, 
— a country in anything likea 
ized manner. Petion, Boyer, and 
the other Mulattoes that now govern 
the country, or have formerly done so, 
have been educated ut the cost of THEIR 
WHITE PARENTS in France. The suc- 
ceeding Mulattoes will not have recei- 
ved the advantages of an European 
education. They will therefore be 
more unfit for power than their pre- 
decessors, a circumstance which must 
eontribute to throw the government 
—— hands of the B 
government is nominally re- 
— t really despotic. Though 
reisa ture, the members of 
it never meet to do business. Every 
: tn a thm by the ey 
‘Boyer, or his Secretary Ingnac. » 
er’s character : ios — “tment 
‘Fespectable ; anc predeces- 
sor, Petion, was remarkably so.. This 
last, viz. Petion, is said to have starved 
himself to death, after having arran- 
ged everything for the succession of 
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his aide~du-camp Boyer, on account of 
intment in not having been 
able to make a civilized and prosperous 
= of those of Hayti. 
he military force is considerable, 
and is generally stated at from 20 to 
25,000 men, underarms. Their navy 
consists of a few schooners ill-armed 
and ill-manned. At sea they may be 
said to be powerless ; but on land, for- 
midable.— W hoever is President, must 
a up a large military force, or his 
authority would not last six months. 
With such means, it would be very 
difficult for the Haytians to attack a 
neighbouring island ; but it would be 
equally dangerous for others to invade 
them. The nature of the country, and 
the climate of Hayti, would operate in 
their favour—even more powerfully 
than their muskets and bayonets. Up- 
on being attacked by an European 
force they would abandon their towns, 
retire to their woods and mountains, 
where white troops could not follow 
them, and leave famine, the climate, 
and the vellow fever, to destroy slowly, 
but certainly, the battalions of their 
invaders. 

To a gentleman who was in Lon- 
don last year, and who had resided 
some years in Hayti, as an agent to 
some British merchants, the following 
questions were put, and the following 
oe to them were received from 

m :— 

1. Whether the population of St. 
Domingo have any religious instruc- 
tors inthecountry? Answer—Schools, 
private and public, are established— 
indifferently well managed. Every 
rish has its church (Catholic) ; priests, 
white chiefly, but in some instances, of 
colour, are not wanting. A few years 
8B» Methodist missionaries were 

e; but they have been sent away. 

2. What is the moral condition of 
the people? Answer—This question 
I beg to decline giving a written an- 
swer to, but verbally I will state it to 
be the worst upon the face of the earth. 
Every moral tie or feeling is quite un- 
known in St Domingo. 

3. Whether marriages are solemnized 
among them? Answer— Yes, but not 
very generally. In this respect they 


are improving. 

4. Whether the children are bapti- 
zed? Answer—All 

5. Whether there are any schools of 
instruction in the country? Answer 
—In all small boroughs, I believe, 


- The open country contains only de- 


tached cottages at great intervals. 
6. How are they employed? Whe- 
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ther the p Peony Fey not, as they 
please ; or w are apprenti- 
ced for a certain number of years to 
the of the soil, and obliged 
to work under his authority? Answer 
—In the towns there is some industry ; 
in the country very little. There is no 
tind of exertion. 

7. If this is the case, has the mas- 
ter the power of punishment for idle- 
ness, misconduct, or other offence ? 
Answer—None ; and even the consti- 
tuted authorities enforce little discip- 
line, except in cases of great crimes, 
as murder, &c. 

8. Is there any degree of civilization, 
or are the people savages under a half- 
civilized government ? Answer—There 
is a great degree of civilization. There 
are no savages, and the government 
counts men of considerable talents and 
education. among its members. They 
are generally a polite people. 

e following is part of a letter, 
which I have been given to under- 
stand will be laid before the Colonial 
office :— | 

‘The example of St Domingo, I 
consider to be conclusive also. Pre- 
vious to the Revolution, that fine co- 
Jony contained 800 sugar estates, 2800 

plantations, 700 cotton settle- 


ments, and 300 indigo works, produ- 
cing 70 millions of French pounds of 
clayed sugar, 93 millions of Muscova- 
do sugar, 68 millions of pounds of cof- 
fee, 6 millions of cotton, and 930,000 


Tbs. of indigo. See nm Edwards's 
History of ‘the West Indies, Vol. IIT. 
p- 212. Isénd you the book. This 
colony was the pride of France, and 
the envy of all other nations. In the 
black hour of demotratic rule, expe- 
riment was to be extended to it by the 
government of France. The Rights 
of Man were to place the mulattoes on 
a level with the whites, and the vacil- 
lating orders of men in the mother 
country, whose power was fully equall- 
ed by their presumption, who really 
knew nothing of the colonies, but un- 

to regulate them, so managed, 
as-to inflame the whites and mulattoes 
to open orcooge & It is not to be won- 
dered at that the slaves who were as 
well entitled by the code of the Rights 
of Man, to be free as the other classes 
of that island, seized the opportunity 
to procure, by revolt and massacre, 
= pbs ee hays Bow a - — 
0 om, Hayti i to e€ ni- 
ted States in 1922, (see the official 
statement of the exports and imports 
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of that country, which I send you, ) 
8,394,393 Ibs. of coffee, 24,241 of 
sugar ; 22,982 lbs. of cotton ; and 333 
Ibs. of indi About 1000 tons of 
Haye, b hace teks I 
ayti by us to e have, 

am tld, about six oral ships in the 

e, av ing, » about 150 
tons cadh, aoa renglish and Ame- 
ricans now e mi te- 
mains of the trade of that once flou- 
rishing country. 

** The two quantities of coffee which 
I have mentioned, form an gate 
of less than 11 millions of Ibs. 
Haytians collect it by picking the ber- 
ries from the old trees planted by the 
whites ; and it is of so inferior a qua- 
lity, that when other coffte is 
at L.5 per ewt., that of Hayti is not 
worth above L.3, moe I pent 
pass on your patience by a com 
of the cotton and indigo now and for- 
merly produced. But it will p 
be useful to y nae as of iar im- 
portance to the inquiry now taking 
place, that the cane Soa wh 
exported, when cultivated by slaves, 
70 millions of lbs. of clayed sugar, and 
93 millions of Muscovado, exports 
the industry of the same people, in a 
194 - Sonam 0 more than 24,241 

bs. of Muscovado sugar, a quanti 

equal to 16 of our West indis : 
heads, in place of 130,000 which 
formerly made. No sugar is now sent 
to Europe from Hayti, because it can- 
not be used in England, and is unfit 
for the continent. Their whole ex- 

» therefore, must have gone to the 

nited States.” 

At the colonial office, I am inform- 
ed, an enquiry is taking place to ascer- 
tain whether free Africans or their de- 
scendants will not cultivate in 
the West Indies without great to 
the proprietors of lands. If this should 
turn out to be impracticable, all mea- 
sures leading te emancipation of 
donbeful palley, and would probally 

oub icy, and wo 

e House of Commons, it is said, will 
soon be on this and other 
West Indian points. If government 
will but try the experiment in some of 
the colonies, they will soon convince 
themselves and the nation, that the 
abolition of slavery would ruin 
proprietors(of estates, and annihilate 
the advantages which Great Britain 
derives from these rich possessions. 
Tam, &c. &e. 9 





WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


Elements of Discourse and Criterion 
of True.and False Reasoning, as Prepa- 
ration for paw Inquiries and Groand- 
work: ‘for- Public Speaking ; for the use 
ly) of Candidates for the Pul- 
Bar, and the Senate. By S. T. 


Esq. 
Aids to Reflection, in a Series of Pru- 
and Spiritual Aphorisms, 
from the Works of Archbishop 
on, with Notes and interpolated 
rks, By 8. T. Coleridge, Esq. 
‘Wanderings of Cain. By §. T. 


pe eee 
Lay say ere SO Works ‘of the late 


cat Bysshe Shelley, Esq. are announ- 
hod amen in one volume, 

éd Transformed. A Drama; 

By the Right Honourable Lord Byron. 


ography: an Alphabeti- 
Ue Mineneaea’ at 


a 


of all the Names of 
Pildees méntioned in the Old and New 
——— accompanied with Historical 

‘and Descriptive Information derived from 
‘Ancient Writers and Modern Travellers, 
- Bart E. of Elements of the History of 
Civil Government: being a View of the 
Rise«dnd Pregress of the various Political 
Jmstitutions that have subsisted through- 
out the World, and an Account of the 
present State and distinguishing Features 
of the Governments now in Existence; 
by the late James Tyson, Esq., is now in 


the 
~ No L I. of Original Views of the most in- 
Collegiateand Parochial renee 
Great Britain. From drawi 
Neale. The Engravings wets 
With Historical Notices and Ar- 


es in 
J. P, 
Keux. 

_chitectural Descriptions. The work will 


-be published in Monthly Parts, each con- 

taining four highly finished Views, 4s. 

A few copies will be printed, 

impressions of the Plates, on 

j » royal 4to, 8s, Twelve Parts 

Will form a "Volume, and the whole will 
completed in Six Volumes. 

‘In a few days will be published, Vol- 
‘taire’s Philosophical Dictionary, Vol. 1.. 
“ A Manwal for the Treatment of Stric- 
tures in the Urethra; chiefly addressed 
to Students and Junior Practioners. By 
George Macilwain, 


Memoirs of a Lady of Quality; con- 
taining Original Anecdotes of all the 
Courts of Europe, and of the most dis- 
tinguished Individuals as connected with 
the History of the last Forty Years. 

Mr Buckingham, author of “ Travels 
in Palestine,” has a volume of Travels 
among the Arab Tribes inhabiting the 
Countries East of Syria and Palestine, in 
the press. 

Narrative of a Tour through Parts of 
the Netherlands, Holland, Germany,Switz- 
erland, Savoy, and France, in the years 
1821-22, including a Description of the 
Rhine Voyage in the middle of Autumn, 
and the Stupendous Scenery of the Alps 
in the depth of Winter. By Charles Ten- 
riant, Esq. 

Letters to an. Attorney’s Clerk, con- 
taining Directions for his Studies and ge- 
neral Conduct. Designed and commenced 
by the late A. C. Buckland, author of 
Letters on Early Rising ; and completed 
by W. H. Buckland. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings. of 
Mrs ‘Frances Sheridan, Mother of the late 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, and Author 
of “Sidney Biddulph,” “ Nourjahad,” 
and “ The Discovery ;” with Remarks 
upon a late Life of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan ; Criticism and Selections from 
the Works of Mrs Sheridan, and Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes of her Family and Con- 
temporaries. By her Grand-daughter, 
Alicia Lefanu. 

The History of the Roman Empire, 
from the accession of Augustus to the 
death of the younger Antoninus; by Wil- 
liam Haygarth, Esq. A.M. is now in the 
press. 

In the press, The Plenary Inspiration 
ofthe Holy Scriptures Asserted, and In- 
fidel Objections shewn to be unfounded, 
‘by New and Conclusive Evidence, In 
Six Lectures, by the Rev. S. Noble. 

One Hundred Original Songs. By Al- 
lan Canningham. 

The Rev. T. Boys is about to publish 
Sacred Tactics ; un Attempt to Develope 
and to Exhibit to the Eye, by Tabular 
‘Arrangements, a General Rule of Com- 
=— prevailing ‘in the Holy Scrip- 





. Conversations on the Eviderices of 
, intended as an Introduction 
to the Sy: ‘Study of the Principal 
Authors whe have written oi the Sub- 
ae ; 
AD Wek. entitled “A: of the 
Conan of England by the Nornians, 
its and Consequences, is now in 
the press, 

An Introduction to Anatomy and Phy- 
siology; for the use of Medical Students 
“ity Bbq Surgeon, Wich Plates 

ith, Eéq.,-Surgeon. 8. 

sdiamAk od eons coomabiing Anee- 
dotes.of his Life and of his Musical Ca- 


reer to the Period. By the Au- 
Lives of Haydn and Mo- 
gart” . 


Shortly will appear, An E4say descrip- 
tive of a New System of Navigation, by 
newly invented Charts and Instruments, 
by which the Longitude is found, kept, 
and always known, By W. S. Stevens, 
Author of Homographia, &e. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of 
the Liver, and on sonie of the Affections 
usually denominated Bilious ; comprising 
an impartial Estimate of the Merits of 


the Nitro-Muriatic Acid Bath; by George 
Darling, M.D., is in course of publica- 
ti on . 


In the press, Prose Pictures: a Series 
of Descriptive Letters and Essays. By 
Edward Herbert, Esq. With Etchings, 

George Cruikshank. ' 

The several Treatises of the late James 
Baverstock, Esq. on the Brewery, col- 
jected into one volume, with Notés; to- 
gether’with an Introduction, containing 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author; a 
Paper on Specific Gravities, and on the 
various Hydrostatical Instruments which 
have been used in the Brewery. By his 
Son, J. H. Baverstock, F.S. A. 

Six Etchings from Pen Drawings of 
Interesting Scenes in Italy and Switzer- 
jand. Drawn and Etched by William 
Cowen. ' 

Christian Sentimetits, selected from 
the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. 

A Novel is in the press, entitled, Mar- 
ston Moor, or the Queen’s Page. 

Dr Cox has in the press, Reniarks on 
Actite Rheumatism, and the Importance 
of Blood-letting. 

Mr Chatfield is about to publish, A 
Compendious View of the History of the 
Darker Ages. 

‘The Twelfth Part of Views on the 
Southern Coast of d, from Draw- 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, and engraved 
by W. and G. Cooke, will soon appear: 

A Romance, entitled, The Pirate of 
the Adriatic, has been announced. 


enyon, is now in thé press. 
- Randell has a Sequel ‘to 
her Grammar of Sacred History ifi the 


ress. ; 

PUThe Oilet ‘of Atiacreon of Teds, as 
translated into English Verse by’ W. 
Richardson, Esq. ate now in the press. 

Auréts, or the Adveritares of a Sove- 
reign. Written Eye are 2 Pe Lory 

Tn the press, and speedil ‘ 
lished, a sécond edition fs Tréatice on 
Scrofula, explanatory of a Method for its 
complete Eradication; with Remarks on 
the: frequerit Failure of this Mode of 
‘Treatment in the hands of other Practi- 
tioners, and other important Additions. 
By William Farr, Surgeon, Author’ of & 
Treatise on Cancer. / ' 

We feel much pleasure in stating, that 
a History of Waterford, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present te gloat eat 
for the press, and may be éarly 
in the spring. We are the more anxidus | 
to see a work of this kind, as no history 
or survey Of Waterford has been publish- 
ed since the time of Smith, upwards of 
seventy years since. ' 

Count Pecchio has in the press’a 
of Political Events in Spain ‘during the 
last year. This work, like his Letters 
on the Spanish and Portuguese Revolu- 
tions, is interspersed with Anecdotes of 
Public Men, and on the Mannérs and 
Customs of the Peninsula. 

In the press, and shortly will be pub- 
lished, Plantarum Scientia, or Botanist’s 
Companion. A Catalogue of hardy Exo- 
tic and Indigenous Plants, 
ferently from any hitherto published. “T! 
work comprises an alphabetical atrange- 
ment, accofding to the monthly order of 
flowering. Following the genéric names, 
are the classes and orders; and aftér each 
Specific name are enumerated the native 
country, the height of growth, and the 
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colour of the flower 


qitnnS Senne ae, 
which have appeared in the Morning 
Herald in the last three years. Illustra~ 
ted by George Cruikshank. 
"On the lst of February, 1824, will be 
the First Part (to be continued. 

Quarterly, in Parts) of The Animal King- 
dom, as arranged conformably with its 
Organization, by the Baron Cuvier; with 
additional Descriptions of all the Species 
hitherto named, and of many not before 
noticed. The whole of the ‘ Regne Ani- 
mal of the above celebrated Zoologist 
will be translated iff this u 

but the Additions will be so considerable, 
as. to give it the character of an original 
work. 


Preparing for publication, in a small 
volume duodecimo, Paptism not Bap- 
tism, and Washing not Burial, in reply 
to Mr Ewing’s Essay on Baptism ; con- 
taining also an Address to the numerous 
Members of Pcedobaptist Churches, who 
hold Antipcedobaptist Sentiments. By 
F. A. Cox, A.M. of Hackney. 

A Present for a Sunday School, or a 
Plain Address on the Fear of the Lord, 
adapted for the capacities of little chil- 
dren, By a Minister of the Established 
Church. 

A second edition of Sabbaths at Home, 
by the Rev. Henry March, is in the press. 

Sketches of Sermons, furnished by their 
respective Authors, vol. iv. 12mo. 

Sermons by the late Rev. T. N. Tol- 
Jer; with a Memoir of the Author, by 
Robert Hall. 8vo. 10s. 

In the press, in one large volume 8vo, 
an improved edition of Milburn’s Orien. 
tal Commerce, or the East-India Tra- 
der’s Complete Guide; containing a 

ical and Nautical Description 

of the Maritime’ Parts of India, China, 
and Neighbouring Countries, including 
the Eastern Islands, and an Account of 
their Trade, Productions, Coins, Weights 
and Measures; together with their Port 
Regulations, Charges, &c. Originally 
compiled by the late William Milburn, 
Esq. of the Hon. East-India Company’s 
Service. Abridged, improved, and brought 
. down to the present time, by Thomas 

ton. 

The East-India Vade-Mecum, being a 
Complete Guide to Gentlemen proceed- 
ing to. the East-Indies, in either the Ci- 
vil, Military, or Naval Service, or on 
other Pursuits. Much improved from 


Works Preparing for Publication. 


[Feb. 
the work of the late Captain Williamson, 
being a condensed 


of personal observation, By Dr J. B. 
Gilchrist. 

The Economy of the Eyes. Precepts 
for the Improvement and Preservation 
of the Sight. Plain Rales which will en- 
able all to judge exactly when, and what 
Spectacles are best calculated for their 
Eyes ; and an Essay on Opera-Glasses, 
&e.. By William Kitchiner, M.D. 

The Economy of the Eyes; Part. II. 
Of the Illuminating and Magnifying 
Powers of Newtonian, Gregorian, and 

inian Reflectors, and Achroma- 
tic Telescopes, from three inches to seven 
feet focus. By William Kitchiner, M.D. 

Original Letters, chiefly illustrative of 
English History; including numerous. 
Royal Letters. Published from. Auto~ 
graphs in the British Museum, and one or 
two other Collections, By Henry Ellis, 
F.R.S. Sec. S. A., are in the press, 

A complete System of Plants, By Wil- 
liam Jackson Hooker, F.R.A. and L.S: 
Regius Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Member of the Wern. 
Soc. of Edinb., of the Imp. Acad. Na- 
ture Curiosorum, of the Royal Botanical 
Soc. of Ratisbon, of the Helvetic Soc, of 
Nat. Hist., &c. 

This Work will contain descriptive 
characters of every species known. to be 
cultivated or in existence throughout the 
globe; together with some General Re- 
marks, Notices of their Uses, &c. ar- 
ranged according to the Natural Orders, 
but accompanied with a Linnzan Index 
of references, and illustrated with nume- 
rous coloured figures from drawings made 
by the author. 

Miss Benger is engaged on another 
Biographical Work, of which Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, forms the Subject. 

The Account of Mr Bullock’s Tra- 
vels and Discoveries, in Mexico, will ap- 
pear in a few months, under the title of 
“ Six Months in Mexico.” 

Observations on the Religious Peen- 
liarities of the Society of Friends. By 
Joseph John Gurney. 

A Philosophical Treatise on Malting 
and Brewing. By George Adolphus Wig- 
ney. 

The Perennial Calendar, and Compa- 
nion to the Almanack ; Illustrating the 
Events of every Day in the Year, as con- 
nected with History, Chronology, Bo- 
tany, Natural History, Astronomy, Po- 
pular Customs, and Antiquities; with 
Useful Rules of Health, Observations on 
the Weather, an Explanation of the Fasts 
and Festivals of the Church, and “other 
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Useful Information. By 
Thomas Foster, F.L:S. M.B. &c. &c. 
The Life of Thomas, Lord Erskine, 
with Observations on the Character of 
his Eloquence at the Bar and in Parlia- 
ment, and Critical Notices of his Speeches 
and Writings, interspersed with private 
Anecdotes. By Henry Cooper, of Lin- 
’ coln’s Inn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Eugenia; a Poem, by Mrs Wolfer- 
stan, is about to appear. 

Warreniana, a volume of the class of 
“The Rejected Addresses,” is preparing 
for the press. 

Drs Von Spix and Von Martin's Tra- 
vels in Brazil, during the years 1817-18- 
19.20, are now being translated from the 
German, for publication, in 8vo. 

Mr Williams, Editor of the last edition 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, is about 
to publish a new edition of Milton’s Poet- 
ical Works, with Notes, &c. &c. 

No. I. of the Cambridge Quarterly 
Review and Academical Register. 

Memoirs of the Life of Riego and his 
Family, including a History of Spain from 
the Restoration of Ferdinand to the pre- 
sent time. Illustrated by several por- 
traits. 

Mr Felix Bodin, Author of the “ Pre- 
sumé de I’Histoire de France,” is about 
to publish, as a companion, a Resumé de 
l’Histoire d’ Angleterre. 

A Dissertation on the Gowrie Conspi- 
racy, with an Examination of Logan of 
Restalrig’s alleged participation ; and em- 
bracing Biographical Memoirs of the an- 


| Works preparing for Publication. , 


‘a Preface on the Origin of Trial by Jury, 


the original Authorities cited, and the Pas- 
sages from the n writers trans- 
lated. By Daniel Alban Durtnall, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 

A Work entitled, “ Letters to Young 
Ladies on their first entrance into the 
World,” by Mrs Lanfear, is announced. 

The Hermit in Italy ; or, Observations 
on the Manners and Customs of the Ita- 
lians at the Commencement of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Translated from ‘the 
French of M. Jouy. 

The three first Lays of a series of Pa- 
triotic Poems, tending to illustrate the 
Customs and Institutions of our Ancestors 
and their Invaders, during. the reign of 


the (Roman) Emperor Claudius. 


The Passover, a Sermon on the. Pas- 
chal Types, and on the Analogy of the 
Paschal Feast of the Lord’s Supper, with 
an Appendix. By the Rev. J..E..N. 
Molesworth, A.M. 

A History of Waterford, from the ear- 


liest period to the present time, is pre- 


paring for the press. 

The Author of “Highways and Bye- 
ways” has another work nearly ready nd 
publication. 

A Practical German Grammar, being 
a new and easy method of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the German lan- 
guage. By.John Howbotham. 


EDINBURGH. 


The Inheritance. By the Author of 
‘* Marriage.” 3 vols. post Svo. 

The Devil’s Elixir, 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Sketch of the System of Education 
at New Lanark, by Robert Dale Owen, 
is in the press, and will appear in a few 
d 


jays. 

Critical Researches in Philology and 
Geography, in one volume 8vo. Among 
other articles in this work, there will be 
found a Review of Dr Lee’s edition of 


Jones’ Persian Grammar, and an exami- 
nation. of the various’ opinions that in 
modern times have been held respecting 
the source of the Ganges, and’ the ‘cor- 
rectness of Mr Lana’s map of Thibet. 
Preparing for publication, a Volume of 
Sermons, selected from the Manuscripts 
of the late Robert Boog, D.D. first Mi- 
nister of the Abbey Parish of Paisley. 
Edited by Professor Mylne. 
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. AGRICULTURE. 

The New Farmer’s Calendar, or Month- 
ly Remembrancer of all kinds of 
Business. Fifth Edition; with large Ad- 
ditions. By John Lawrence. 8vo. 12s. 


ate By J. Parsglone. 8vo. 10s, 


on the 
Gothic ‘Architecture. From the German 
-of Molter. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Athens, &e. for the use of Architects, 
Workmen, &c. 24 plates. Imp. folio. 


L.1, 5s. 
‘ ANTIQUITIES. 
Sabeean Researches i ina Series of Es- 


Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
ngtitution.: By John Landseer, F, A. S. 
4to. 1.2, 12s. 6d. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

. | A Catalogue of a very comprehensive 
Collection of Second-hand Books, con- 
‘sisting of nearly 120,000 volumes, em- 

the more useful and desirable 
Class of Works in General Literature, 
and offered at unusually low prices. By 
J. Dowding. 

A Catalogue of an extensive nnd va- 
luable Collection of the best Works on 
Natural History, arranged in classes ac- 
cording to the Linnean system, with an 
enumeration of the pages and plates each 
volume contains. Now selling at the 
prices afficed to each. By W, Wood. 4s. 

:. & Catalogue of Books, chiefly in the 
Italian, French, and English Languages, 
eames ew By khichard 


BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoirs of the pang Family, collect- 
ed principally from Original Documents. 
eos Saws Wed F, A. &.. Sve, 


The Life of Lady Jane Grey and of 
Lord Guildford, her Husband. By Ed- 
ward Baldwin, Esq. 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

A tribute of Parental Affection to the 

Memory of a beloved and only Daughter ; 
‘ containing some account of the charac- 
- ter and Death of Hannah Jerram, who 
died May 9, 1823, aged 23. Drawn up 
by her Father, Charles Jerram, Vicar of 
Chobham, Surrey. 


Origin and Progress of — 


Memoirs of J. Decastro, Comedian, 
with Anecdotes of various emi 
distinguished Characters with whom he 
has beeri acquainted during the last 50 
years, never before in print ; accompanied 
by an Analysis of the Life of the late 
Philip Astley, Esq. 5s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2 volumes 8vo. L.1, 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Salvator Rosa. 
By Lady Morgan. 

Memoirs of Thurtell, &c. interspersed 
with numerous Anecdotes, an Account of 
the Editor’s Seeond Interview with him, 
(never yet published,) and every particu- 
lar relative to the Execution, and his de- 
meanour after Sentence was passed. By 
Pierce Egan. 

The Fruits of Experience, or Memoir 
of Joseph Brasbridge ; written in s 
. Seenes in the Morea; or, a Sketch of 
the Life of Demetrius Argyri. 7. 

CLASSICS, 

L. Annei Senece iz recensuit et 
aecuravit Joannes Carey, LL.D. 12mo. 
6s. 

Sophocles Antigone, Grace, ex recen- 
sjone, et cum Notis: R. K P. Brunkii ac- 
cedunt Scholia Graca Textui, nunc pri- 
mum ‘subjecta, Godofr. Henr. Scheferi 
Annotatio Integra es Index Greco La- 
tinus. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Illustrations of the interrogative sys- 
tem of Education. 

A Poetical Grammar of the English 
Language. By Joseph Fitch. Also, by 
the same author, The Monitor’s Manual, 
or Figures Made Easy, price ls. 

FINE ABTS, 

A Portrait of the Countess of aaron 

from a drawing by Sir Tho, Lawrence. P. 


-R. A. Engraved by Wm, Bromley, Eeq. 


A. R. A. Prints, price 15s. Proofs, 12 
lls, 6d. 

Beauties of the Dulwich Picture Gel- 
lery. By an Amateur, 35 

A Portrait ef His Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth, executed in imi- 
tative Cameo, from a Model by Barnett. 
Also, a portrait of Lord Byron. Price 6s. 
each, plain ; 8s. shaded. 

Part XIV. of a Series of Engravings 
in outline, by Henry Moses, of the works 
of Canova. 

Portraits of the Worthies of Westmin- 
ster Hall, with their autographs; being 

6 
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Fac-similies of original sketches, found in 
the Note-Book of a Briefless Barrister. 
Part 1. Svo. Containing 20 Portraits 
coloured. Price 20s. 

A Portrait of the.late Robert Morris, 
Esq. many years. Member of Parliament 
for the City of Glocester, &e. Engraved by 
William Say, from the. Original Picture, 
by.Ji Oliver, Esq.A. R. A. li. 1s. proofs 
li. lis. 6d. 

A Portrait of his most. gracious Ma- 
jesty George 1V. Engraved in mezaotin- 
to, by Charles Turner, of a three-quarter’s 
size, from the large painting of the King, 
in his private dress. By Sir Thomas Lau- 
rence, P.R.A. principal painter to his 
Majesty, being the last for which his Ma- 
jesty was to. sit. Prints, price 
L.l, 1s.—Proofs, L.2, 2s. 

A Print, taken from the Tale of Tam 
o” Shanter, being the first of a series of 
engravings, from the poems of Robert 
Burns. . Painted and engraved by Jeli 
Burnett. Size of the print, 12 inches by 
83. Proof impressions, L.1, 1s.—Prints, 
12s, 


__ Introduction to the Study of the Ana- 
tomy of the Human Body, particularly 
designed for the use of Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Artists in general. Translated 
from the German of John Henry Lava- 
ter, and illustrated by 27 Lithographic 
plates. Price 12s. half-bound. 
HISTORY. 

A Complete and General Chronology of 
the Reigns of George III, and IV. or 
from the year 1760. to October 31, 1823. 
Including a Notice of every important 
Fact in Public History—Proceedings of 
Parliament—Courts of Law—Police Re- 
ports—— Prices Current— Statistics — 
Finance—Science—Literature — Drama 
—Fine Arts— Boxiana — Longevity — 
Deaths—Births—Natural Phenomena— 
Earth — Meteors, &c. &c.. &c. 
With a Synoptical Chronology of the 

most important Events and Discoveries, 
from the earliest Records, to the year 
1760, By James F 

Vol. I, Part 2. The, History of the 
Political Institutions of the Netherlands ; 
with the Constitutions by which that 
Country has been and is now governed, 

the First volume of The His- 
tory of the Political Institutions of the 
Nations of Europe and America; from 
the French of MM. Dufou, Duvergiere, 
and Guadet. By T. E. Evans, Esq. 

Fasti Hellenici, The Civil and Liter- 
ary Chronology of Greece, from the 55th 
to the 124th Olympiad, By Henry Fynes 
Clinton, Esq, M.A. late Student of Christ 
Church. Oxford. L,1, 2s. 

Vou. XV. 
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A Treatise on Life Assurance, in which. 
the Systems and. Practice of the leading 
Life Institutions ere stated and explain- 
ed ; with an Appendix of Cases, including 
Arguments particularly to Trad- 
ing Joint Stock Companies. George 
Farren, Solicitor and Resident Director 
< the Economic Life Assurance Society. 

S. 

The Law of Landlord and. Tenant 
(wherein of Jodgings), with an introduc- 
tory view of the origin and foundation of 
Property i in Land, and of the different 
Estates into which it is now divided. 
Also, an Appendix ; containing ail the re- 
quisite forms of notice, to quit, to repair, 
and of distress, &c. ; with’ practical direc- 
tions respecting notices to quit, and also 
for making, conducting, and disposing of 
a distress for rent. Intended for the use 
of the unprofessional reader. By R. Tab- 
ram. 77s. 

Speech of Daniel French, Esq. Batris- 
ter at Law, in the case of “ The King v: 
Clarke, alias Jones.” 

A Collection of English Styles, or 
Forms, for the Use of the Profession of 
the Law in Scotland ; to which is added a 
Table, shewing who is entitled to the 
Administration of Intestate’s Estate, and 
the manner in which. the same is dispo- 
sed of by the Statute of Distribution. By 
Alexander Dobie, Attorneyat Law, and 
Scotch Agent, 7s. 

An Enquiry into some of the Rules of 
Evidence relating to the Incom 
of Witnesses. By Richard Whitcombe, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. 3s. 

MISCELLA NIES. : 

Five Minutes’ Examination of an Ar- 
ticle in the last Number of the Edinburgh 
Review, respecting the Judicial Charac- 
ter of Lord Eldon. By a Barrister. 1s. 

Eccentric and. Humorous Letters of 
Eminent Men and Women, remarkalile 
for Wit aud brilliancy of Imagination in 
their Correspondence, several 
of Dean Swift, Foote, Garrick, Em. 
bellished with a portrait of Frederick, 
King of Prussia, and a fae-simile of a cu. 
rious Autograph, . 2s, 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Grenville on the late 
Expulsion of Mr Baillie from the Christ 
Chureh, Oxford, 1s, 

An Appeal to the British Nation to 
think for themselves, instead of i 
Wilberforce, Buxton, and others, to think 
for them, With a true Statement of the 
Condition of the Negroes in the Island 
of Jamaica,——By Jolin Reed. Svo. 1s. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Public Journals, for 
the Year 1823: being an impartial Selec. 

2H 
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tion of the most Essays, Jeux 
d’ Esprit, andTales of Humour, Prose and 
Verse, that have appeared. 10s, 6d. 


A Vindication of the Hon. Sir James- 


Allan Park, Knt. one of the Justices of 
his Majesty’s Court of Common’ Pleas. — 

Rules for the Government of Gaols 
and Houses of Correction, founded on the 
Act passed in the fast Session of Parlia~- 
ment, for Consolidating and Amending 
the Laws relating to Prisons, and selected 
from Rules in force at the best conducted 
Gaols in Europe. 3s, 

A Letter to John Bull, the Editor of 
a Sunday newspaper ; in which the fol- 
lowing subjects are touched upon—Mr 
Wilberforce, Mr Macaulay, Mr Buxton, 
the Bishop of London, Prince Leopold, 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Sus- 
sex, Doctor Keate, the Book, Sunday 
Reading, Bartlett’s Buildings, Theatrical 
Criticisms, Indecent Jests, &c. By Justus. 
Is, 

* The Kotomantyn Slaves ; or, West- 
Indian sketchings. 5s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Condition of the Slaves 
inthe Island of Jamaica. By William Sells. 
Is. 6d. 

An Attempt to strip Negro Emancipa- 
tion of its Difficulties as well as its Ter- 
rors, &c. Is. 6d. ~ 

Peace and War: an Essay, in two 
Parts. 3s. 6d. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for the 
year 1822, in one large volume 8vo. 18s. 

No. 1 of British Entomology, or Iius- 
trations and Deseriptions of the Genera 
of Insects found in Great Britain and 
Ireland ; containing coloured Figures of 
the most rare and beautiful Species, and 
of the Plants upon which they are found. 
By John Curtis, F.L.S. To be continued 
monthly, 3s. 6d. plain, 4s. 6d. coloured. 

No. 1 of Le Philanthrope Chretien, 
(The Christian Philanthropist,) a new 
Magazine, i in the French Language, be- 
ing a Periodical Review of the Proceed- 
ings and Progress of Charitable and Re- 
ligious Societies in all parts of the world, 
but more especially in England. To be 
continued every two months, price per 
Annum, one guinea, or, in separate Num- 

No. 1 La Balancia, a Journal of ‘The- 
atrical Music. Each number wil! con- 
tain twenty-four pages octavo, Italian and 
English, printed in alternate columns. 
The Work may be had, price Is. each 
‘Number ; to Annual Subscribers, 22, 2s. 
To be continued monthly. 

The a or Literary Souvenir. 12s. 

No. 1 Encyclopedia Heraldica;. or, 
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Complete Dictionary of Heraldry. By 
William Berry. To becontinued Monthiy. 
7s. ot 12s. large paper. 

No. 1 of The Tei eaentinnter Review.’ 
To be continued quarterly. 

The Oriental Herald and Colonial Re- 
view.’ To be continued monthly. 3s: 6d. 

No. 1 of Public Characters: compri- 
sing Memoirs of all the Eminent Per- 
sonages now living, who are distinguished 
by rank, Fame, or Talent. By Edward 
Newton, Esq. Embellished with Por- 
traits. ‘To be continued Monthly. 2s. 6d. 

The Post Office London Directory for 
1824, being a list of 20,000 Merchants, 
Traders, &e, of London, and parts adja- 
cent ; list of the Lord Mayor and Court, 
of Aldermen, List of the Bankers in Lon. 
don ; List of 700 Country Bankers, with 
the Bankers they draw on in London. 
&e. &e. &e. 

Private Correspondence of the late 
William Cowper, Esq. with several of his 
most intimate Friends. Now first pub- 
lished from the Originals, in the posses- 
sion of the Editor, the Rev. Dr Johnson, 
Rector of Yaxham with Welborne, in Nor- 
fork. 2 vols. 1.1, 8s. 

Sketches in India, containing Observa- 
tions upon Calcutta, the Form of Govern- 
ment established in Bengal, the Civil and 
Military Branches of the Company’s Ser- 
vice, the Jurisprudence, Revenue, and 
Press ; with Notices tending to illustrate 
the Characters of European Residerits. 
Also, giving an Account of the Agricul- 
ture, Customs, and Manners of the Na- 
tive Inhabitants. “By William Huggins, 
late an Indigo Planter in the District of 
Tirhoot. 9s. 6d. 

The Months of the Year ; or, Conver- 
sations on the Calendar ; a Compendium 
of Biography, History and Chronology; 
explaining the Many Remarkable Events 
recorded inthe Almanack. 7s. 6d. 

Instructive Enigmas, set to Music’; be- 
ing a Collection of Riddles, selected from 
the best Authors, and adapted tothe Mu- 
sic of Popular National Melodies; form- 
ing an innocent recreation for winter 
evenings, and‘an Excellent Collection of 
Lessons for the Harp or Piano-Forte. By 
Augustus Voight. L.1, Is. 

The English Traveller’s Assistant in 
Italy ; containing a Collection of Words 
in common use in the English and Ttalian 
Languages ; with Familiar Phrases and 
Short Dialogues, &c. 2s. 64d. 

A Letter to the Justices of the Peace 
for the County of Surrey, on the Cases in 
the House of Correction at Guildford, 
presented by Mr Briscoe to them at their 
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General Quarter » in. January 
182)... By Henry | mond. ; 

A Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
Ps) on the Subject of Church Proper- 

/By a Clergyman. 2s. 6d. 

Warreniana ; with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory. By the Editor of a Quar- 
terly Review. 

-Prose.and Verse. By Jane Webb, of 

Kilwell. 

Chronicles of 1823; or Chronological 
‘Details.of Remarkable Occurrences, Do- 
mestic and Foreign; with the Progress 
of Literature, Science, the Arts, Public 
Improvements, &c. forming a, Succinct 
History of the Year. ls. 

A Letter on the Nature and Effects of 
the Tread-Wheel, ‘as an Instrument of 
Prison Labour and Punishment ; addres- 
sed tothe Right Hon. Robert Peel, 
M. P. 

A’ Complete List of the Lectures de- 
livered in London, on ‘Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, Surgery, Midwifery, Chemistry, Bo- 
tany,&c.. with. the Terms and Hours of 
Attendance.—The Terms for attending 
the Practice :of ‘the Various Hospitals 
and Dispensaries, with the names of the 
Physicians and Surgeons attached to each 
Institution.—The Qualifications neces- 
sary for Candidates passing their Exami- 
nation at the College of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries’ Hall ; to which are added, 
Tables of the Pay in the Medical Depart- 
ments. 

Civil Disabilities on Account of Reli- 
gion, as they exist in England, Scotland, 
and.lreland, considered with reference to 
the Christian Dispensation, History, and 


Poli 

‘A Philosophical Treatise’ on the ‘Art 
of Malting and Brewing. By Geo. Adol- 
phus Wigney, of Brighton. 

Thoughts on Prison Labour ; to which 
isadded, inan Appendix, entire the Con- 
troversy collected from the Public Prints 
and other Publications, on the Question 
of the ‘Tread-Wheel Discipline. By a 
Student of the Inner Temple. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Scrophula, (to which the Jack- 
sonian prize for the year 1818 was ad- 
judged by the Court of Examiners of the 
Royal. College of Surgeons,) describing 
its connection with Diseases of the Spine, 
Joints, Eyes, Glands, &e. To which is 
added, an account of the Opthalmia, so 
long prevalent in Christ’s Hospital. By 
Eusebius Arthur Lloyd, M.R.C.S. &c. 
9s. 

A. Treatise ‘on Acupuncturation, illus- 
trated with cases of its immediate success 
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in Rheumatism,.Lumbago, Sciatica, &c. 
By James Morss Churehhill, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons.” ; 

Cornaro on *Health ‘and Long Life. 
Sure Methods of attaining a Long’ and 
Healthful Life, with:the ‘Means of Cor- 
recting a Bad Constitution. . By Lewis 
Cornaro. Thirtieth edition. 2s. 6d. .- 

An Essay on an Improved Method of 
Cutting for Urinary Calculi ; or the Pos- 
terior Operation of Lithotomy. ie 
W. Sleigh. 

A Disquisition on the Sentient Fact. 
ty. From the French of Count de Re- 
ae with Notes. By Francis Corbaux. 

Se 

A History of the High Operation for the 
Stone, by Incision above the Pubis,:with 
Observations on the advantages attending 
it. By J. C..Carpue, F.R.S. . 8s. 6d, 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

Adventures of Hajji Baba. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Wi. Is. 

The lonian; or, Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Miss Renou, 3 vale, 
1. 10s. 

Sayings and Doings, 3 vols. 8vo. 

Arthur Seymour: a Novel. 

Procrastination; or, The Vicar’s Daugh- 
ter, a Tale. 5s. 

Prose, by a Poet. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Italian Tales of Humour, Gallantry, 
and Romance ; with 16 Plates by George 
Cruikshank, Crown 8vo. 10s. proofs, 
T4s, 

Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library, vols. 
VI. VII. and VIIL., containing the ‘No- 
vels of Richardson complete, with his 
Life, by the distinguished Editor of this 
Work. ‘41..4s, 

The Albigenses ; a Romance. By the 
Author of Bertram, a tragedy ; Women, 
or Pour et Contre ; &e. 4 vols, — 11. 12s. 

Duke Christian of Luneburg; or Tra- 
ditions from the Hartz. By Miss Jane 
Porter. 

How to be Kid of a Wife, and the Lily 
of Annandale. Tales by Miss Spence. 
2 vols. 12s. 

The Outcasts; a Romance. Tran- 
slated from the German. By George 
Soane. 2-vols. 16s. 

The Pilot; a Tale of the Sea. By the 
Author of “ The Spy,” “‘ The Pioneers,” 
&e. 3vols. I Is. 

Fatal Errors and FundamentalsTruths ; 
illustrated in a Series of Narratives and 
Essays. 1 vol. 9s. 

Joanna; or the Female Slave: a West 
Indian Tale. Founded on Stedman’s 
Narrative .of .a Five Years’ 
against the Revolted Negroes: of.:Suri- 


nam. 
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; POETRY. 

The Star in the East,'with other Poems. 
By Josiah Conder. 6s: 

-. Don Juan, Cantos the Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth. Fine Editions, 
demy 8vo, 93. 6d. boards ; fdolscap Svo. 
7s, boards. Common Edition, 18mo. to 
counteract piracy, Is, 

'.. The Vespers of Palermo, a Tragedy in 
Five Acts, as performed at Covent. Gar- 
den Theatre. 3s. 

Sonnets, original and translated. By 
the, late Charles Johnston, Esq. of Dan- 
son, Kent, and formerly of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 

Ultra-Crepidarius; a Satire on Wil 
liam Gifford. By Leigh Hunt. | With 
Notes, containing Proofs and Illustra- 
tions. 2s, 6d. 

Hermann and Dorothea, a celebrated 
Poem of Goethe, converted from the 
German verse into German Prose, by 
Charles T. Kersten; | vol. 18mo. ele- 
gantly printed (in London) in German 
ype. with 10 beautiful wood cuts. Priee 

s. 6d. 

The Nun, a Poetical Romance, and 
two others. 7s. 6d. 

Hore Jocose ; or, the Doggerel De- 
cameron: being Ten Facetious Tales in 
Verse. To which are added, some Mis- 
cellancous Pieces. By Joseph Lunn. 
4s. 6d, 

Saul the Son of Cis, and other Poems. 
By the Author of the Tour of the Vau- 
dois. 4s. 

The Fancy ; a Selection from the Poe- 
tical Remains of the late Peter Coreo- 
ran, of Gray’s-Inn, Student at Law. With 
a brief Memoir of his Life. Foolseap 
Svo. 5s: 6d. boards. 

Imagination; a Poem; in Two Parts, 
By Miss L. Poulter. 6s. 

The Gamblers ; 2 Moral Poem, found- 
ed on recent atrocious circumstances. 

The Siege of Malta; a Tragedy. 4s. 


Ireland; a Satire: addressed to the 
Irish Magistrates and Grand Juries. 

THEOLOGY. 

Sermons preached before a Country 
Congregation. By William Bishop, M.A. 
Rector of Ufton Nervet, Berks, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 2s. 

Zion’s Way-Marks; or the Author's 
Call to the Ministry. 2s. 3d. 

_ Conversations on the Bible. 
Lady. 7s. 

Christ’s Triamph over Death the Mo- 
tive to Unfailing Obedience. A Sermon, 
Oceasioned by the Death of Charles 
Grant, Esq. By Daniel Wilson, A. M. 

_Is+ 6d. 
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. A Sermon on Crime of Murder, 
preached at the Parish Church of Enfield, 
im the County of Middlesex, on Sunday, 
Nov. 23, 1823, by D. Cresswell, D, D. 
F.R.S. Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vicar of Enfield. 1s, 6d: 

A Few Words respecting the Proba- 
bility of a Revelation of the Nature and 
Will of the Deity; and the Probability 
and Truth of the Mosaic and Christian 
Revelations. 1s. 6d. 

Festivals and Fasts of the Church of 
England, abridged from the Works of the 
excellent and pious Mr Nelson, ‘inter- 
spersed with Dialogues adapted to the 
capacity of Youth. By Elizabeth Belson. 
3s.. 6d. 

A Discourse on Schism. By that learn- 
ed Gentleman, Edward Polhill, Esq. late 
of Burwash, in Sussex. Printed 1694 
2s. 

Seven Sermons on the Course of Chiris- 
tian Life. 1. Human Nature. 2. Youth. 
3. Conversion.. 4 The Lord's Supper. 
5. Sickness. 6. Old Age. 7. Death. 
2s. Gd. 

Miscellaneous Pieces on Sacred Sub- 
jects, in Prose and Verse. By T. Let- 
tice, D.D. Written in the 83d and 84th 
years of his age. 4s. 6d. 

The Ist volume of Popery, the Mys- 
tery of Babylon; or the Abominations of 
the Church of Rome. Dedicated by per- 
mission to the Right Rev, the Lord Bi- 
shop of Winchester, in a Series of Lee- 
tures delivered at the Church of the Uni- 
ted Parishes of St Mary Somerset and St 
Mary Mounthaw. By the Rev. J. 8. 
Sergrove, LL.B. Rector of the above Pa- 
rishes. 10s. 6d. 

The Doctrines of General Redemp- 
tion, as held by the Church of England 
and by the early Dutch Arminians, ex- 
hibited in their Scriptural Evidence, and 
in their Connection with the Civil and 
Religious Liberties of Mankind. By 
James Nichols. 8vo. 16s. 

Bishop Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying. 1 vol. royal 18mo. with Life and 
Portrait. 8s. 6d. 

. Protest against the Spirit and Practice 
of Modern Legislation, as exhibited in 
the New Vagrant Act. 

The Book of the Church. By Robert 
Southey, LL.D. 2vols. L.1, 4s, 

A Concise View of the Scriptures, 
shewing their Consistency and their Ne- 
cessity, from an Examination of the Ex- 
tent of Natural Knowledge. 6s. 

The Christian Ministry; a Sermon 
preached at the Cathedral Church of 
Chester, at a Public Ordination of Priests 
and Deans, by the Right Rev. George 
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‘Henry, Lord Bishop of that Diocese, on 
Sunday, October 5, 1823, and ished 
at the request of the Bishop, the Dean, 


the Archdeacon, and the rest of the Re- _ 


verend Clergy then present. By George 
Caskin, D. D, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Prebendary of Ely. Is. 6d. 

An Eloquent, Evangelical, and Ortho- 
dox Ministry. Exemplified in a Letter 
to a Christian Friend, in reply to repeat- 
ed interrogatories, as to the qualifications 
and evangelical orthodoxy of the Rev. 
Edward Irving. 

One Hundred and Twenty-Eight Pa- 
rables, on every Variety of Subject and 
Circumstances, Sacredand Moral, breath- 
ing the genuine Spirit of Christianity, un- 
tinctured by the Doctrines of any parti- 
cular Sect. 6s. 

The Journey to Eternity ; or the Path 
through Death, the Grave, the Resur- 
rection, and Final Judgment. By George 
Bathie, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

An Abridgement of the Prophecies, as 
connected with Profane History, both 
Ancient and Modern, from the best Au- 
thors, By Mrs Smith. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Ossian’s Hall. Embellished with two 
Engravings, one of the Interior, and one 
‘of. the Exterior of “ Ossian’s Hall,”’ ta- 
ken from the domain of his Grace the 
Duke of Athol. With extracts from the 
Poems of Ossian. 5s. plain; 7s. co- 
loured. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Captivity, Sufferings, and Escape 
of James Scurry, who was detained a pri- 
soner, during ten years, in the dominions 
of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Saib. Written 
by Himself. 4s. 
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Ships Fury and’ Hecla, 
ef Captain William Edward Parry, R.’ 

Mr Holman’s Narrative of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and other parts of 
the Continent, undertaken by the Author 
while suffering a total and permanent 
Loss of Sight. Price 13s. 8vo. in boards, 
with a Portrait of the Author. 2d edit. 

Researches in the South of Ireland. 
By T. C. Croker. With 16 Engravings, 
Wood Cuts, &e.' 4to. L.2, 2s. 

The Character of the Russians, and a 
detailed History of Moseow. By Ro- 
bert Lyall, M.D. 4to. With Coloured 
Engravings. L. 4, 46. — 

No. 1. of a ‘Picturesque Tour of Ja- 
maica ; from Drawings made in 1820and 
1821. By James Hakewill, author of 
the Picturesque Tour of Italy, &e. &c. 
Each Number will contain three Views, 
coloured after nature, with descriptive 
letter press. 12s. 6d. Proofs, 15s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Zoological Journal. To consist of 
Original Communications, ‘Translations 
of new and interesting Papers from Fo. 
reign Sources, and Notices of new and 
remarkable Facts in any way connected 
with Zoology; accompanied by illustra- 
tive Plates, carefully executed, and eo- 
loured when necessary. Conducted by 
Thos, Bell, Esq. F.L.S.; John George 
Children, Esq. F.R. & L.S.; James De 
Carle Sowerby, Esq. F.L.S.; and G. B. 
Sowerby, F.L.S. To be continued in 
Quarterly Numbers, in demy 8vo. No. I. 
price 10s, 


EDINBURGH. 


Novels and Romances of the Author 
of Waverley; comprising The Pirate, 
The Fortunes of Nigel, Peveril of the 
Peak, and Quentin Durward. Hand- 
somely printed, with illustrative vignette 


title-pages. 9 vols, foolscap 8vo. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
exhibiting a View of the Progress of Dis- 
covery in Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Natural History, Practical Mecha- 
nics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, 
and the Fine and useful Arts. No. XIX. 
(To be continued Quarterly.) 7s. 6d. 

Virginius ; a Tragedy. By James She- 
ridan Knowles. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Elocutionist; a Collection of 
Pieces in Prose and Verse, peculiarly 

8 


adapted to display the Art of Reading, 
&c. By James Sheridan Knowles. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bound. 

Recollections of an Eventful Life, 
chiefly passed in the Army. By a Sol- 
dier. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

On New-Year’s day, the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1824, was published, and every Sa- 
turday following will be published, The 
Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine, and An- 
nals of Philosophy; containing an Ac- 
count of all the New Improvements and 
inventions in the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Machinery; of Discoveries in the 
Mechanical and Chemical Sciences; and 
of the Progress of Public Works through- 
out the Kingdom. [lustrated by nume- 
rous Engravings. 


. 





‘The Life of Andrew Melville, contain- 
ing Illustrations of the Ecclesiastical and 


Literary History of Scotland, during the 
latter part of the Sixteenth and beginning 
of the Seventeenth Century. With an 
Appendix, consisting of Original Papers. 
By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Minister of 
the Gospel, Edinburgh. In 2 large vols. 
8vo. Second Edition, corrected. WJ. 4s, 

Some Passages in the Life of Mr Adam 
Blair, Minister of the Gospel at Cross- 
Meikle. By the Author of “ Valerius’ 
and “ Reginald Dalton.” 1 vol. 12mo, 
Second Edition. 7s. 

Sermons on Infidelity. By Andrew 
Thomson, D.D. Minister of St George’s, 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. post 8vo. Second 
Edition. 7s. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 

‘The Edinburgh Almanack, or Univer- 
sal Scots and Imperial Register for 1824. 
5s. bound. 

The Minstrel’s Daughter; a Tale of 
the Scottish Border. In Four. Cantos, 
By Alexander Park. 12mo. 5s. 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Edi- 
tor of the Edinburgh Review, on the 
Evidence in Support of a Continuation 
eof Miraculous Powers in the Church, as 
an Answer to the Article on the Miracles 
ascribed to Prince Alexander Hohenlohe. 
2s. 

Reveries of a Recluse; or Sketches of 
wa Parties, Opinions. Post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 
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Tales and Sketches of the West of 
Scotland, by Christopher CKeelivine, 
12mo. 7s. : 

The Bachelor’s Wife; a Selection of 
Curious and Elegant Extracts, with Ob- 
servations. By John Galt, Esq. Post 
8vo. 

Travels in Prince Edward Island, Gulf 
of St Lawrence, North America, in 
1820-21. By Walter Johnstone, Dum- 
fries. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Hints to Emigrants, in a Series of 
Letters from Upper Canada. By the 
Rev. Walter Bell, Minister of the Pres- 
byterian Congregation, Perth, Upper Ca- 
nada. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

Sketch of the Evidence for Prophecy. 
By the Rey. Alexander Keith, Minister 
of the Parish of St Cyrus. 12mo. 4s, 

Plain Pastoral Addresses on Regene- 
ration, _ By the Rev. Edward Craig, 
A.M, 18mo.._2s. 

An Historical Catalogue of the Scot- 
tish Bishops to 1688, by the Right Rev. 
Robert Keith. Also an Account of the 
Religious Houses at the time of the Re- 
formation. By John Spottiswoode, Esq, 
A New edition, corrected and continued 
to the present time. By the Rev. M. 
Russell, LL.D. S8vo. L.1, ls. Fine 
Paper, L.1, 10s. 

A Grammar of Infinite Forms ; or the 
Mathematical Elements of Ancient Phi- 


‘losophy and Mythology. . By William 


Howison. Post 8yo. 5s. 
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EDINBURGH.—Feb. 11. 
Barley. Oats. 
Ist,...34s. 0d: Ist,......288. Od. 
2d, ...32s. Od. 
3d, ...28s. Od. | 3d,......2]s. Od. 
Average £1, 15s. 8d. 4-12ths. 
Tuesday, Feb. 10. 
Beef (174 oz. per lb.) Os. 44d. to@s. 7d. | Quartern Loaf . . 
Os. 5d. to0s. 6d. | New Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 
Os. 6d. to ls. Od. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 
« « « +» Os. 33d, to Os. 64d. | Salt ditto, 
Lamb, per quarter . 15s. to 18s. Od. | Ditto; per Ib. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. | Eggs; per dozen 
; HADDINGTON.—Feb. 6. 
Barley. 


Pease & Beans. 
lat,......25s. 6d. 
2d,.....:24s. 0d. 
3d, a 1s Od. 


Wheat. 
Ist,.. 44s, Od. 
2d, ...35s. Od. 
3d, ...20s. Od. 


? 


ERREEE 


ssssss 


Oats. Pease. 
Ist, ....40s. Od. | Ist, ... 34s, Od. | Ist; ...27s. Od. | Ist, ....25s. Od. 
2d, -«...338. Od. | 2d, ... 283. Od. | 2d,.....25s. Od. | 2d, .2..23s. Od. 
dd, ....29s. Od. | 3d, ... 24s, Od. | 3d, ....23s. Od. | 3d, ....21s, Od. 
Average L. 1, 12s. 8d, 4-13ths. : 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended Jan. 31. 

Wheat, 62s. 1d.—Barley, 33s. 6d.—Oats, 33s. 7d.—Rye, 41s. 1d.—Beans, 38s. 7d-Pease, 37s, 11d. 
London, Corn Exchange, Feb. 2. ' Moatpest, Feb. 3. 
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to 42/Flour, per sack 60 to 65 
to 44/Ditto, seconds - 58 to 62 


Seeds, &c. 


Hem 

Linseed, crush. 
li Fine. . 
Rye Grass, . 


Eng. 
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per bsh. 
Sanfoin, per qr. 
Turnips, bsh. 
_ Red & green 
— Yellow, 
Ganery, per aecebes 50 
— "Rape Seed, per last, £26 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 23d January 1824. 
2d. 9th. 16th. 
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Bank stock, 


-| 232% 





3 per cent. reduced, 


a6} 7 





3 percent. consol 





3% per cent. consols 





4 per cent. consol8,..« 
New 4 per cent. consdls, 
Imper. 3 per cent. 





India: stock, 





bonds, 


993 
101 


84 pm. 





Long. Annuities, 
Exchequer bills, 


22 
53 51 pm 








Exchequer bills, sm 


53 51 pm 





Consols for acc. 


French S-per cents. sorecnmeereeree 


87283} 








223 
875 8h 
863 7% 


99 
101 
105 

863 
2673 

82 pm. 

224 

55 53 pm 

55 53 pm 

83 44 





2374 
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Course of Exchange, Feb. 2-—Amsterdam, 12; 2..C. 4s, Ditto at sight, 11 : 19. 

, 12 : 3. «Antwerp, 12? 4, Hamburgh, 37: 5. Altona, 37: 6. Paris, 3 

d. sight, 25: 60. Ditto 25: 80. Bourdeaux, 25 : 80. Frankfort on the Maine, 155}. 

Petersburgh, per rble. 9: 3. Us.’ Berlin, 7: 10. Vienna, 10: 10 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 10 

Eff flo. id, 364. Cadiz, 353. Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 35}. Seville, 354. Gibral- 

tar, 304. » 464. Genoa, 434. Venice, 27: 0. Malta, 45. Naples, 38}, 

Palermo, 116.. Lisbon, 514. Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, 49. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 94 
per cent, Cork, 94 per cent. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 6d. 
Dollars, 4s. 9}d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11 jd. 





PRICES CURRENT, Feb. 7. 


LEITH. GLASGOW. 
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METEOROLOGICAL “ers semenet aon the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
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Ditto. 
Average of Rain, .713 inches. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Hall, 3R. Vet. Bn. Maj. inthe 60 
‘4 June 1814 


B. Knox, Ens. vice Dodd, 5F. 8do. 
Lt. Beverhoudt, Adj. vice Morrison 
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do. do, 7 do. 
Col. Ross, from Rifle Brig. .Lt. Col. 
Fraser, dead 
Unattached. 
Mi br Gtk Seca rine pce 
. 0) ni 
vice Maj. Gen. _— 


Sian. 1824 


5 


Staff: 
* Col. Sir C. Sutton; K. LC-B: trons b. p. 
Serv. Insp. Field Officer of 
Mil. in Ionian Islands, vice Sir R. 
orp 10 F. 8 Jan. 1824 


ital Staff 
by be inmpecor by Breve ib saly, 1 ist 


lice An As. i‘Christie, from 
-Hosp. As. vice Christie, res. 
25 Tee. 1823 
. Dr Murray, do. vice Wyllie, catic. do. 


Exchanges. 

—~ Ellard, from 13 F. with Capt. Debnam 
Fran 54. from Coldst. Gds. with Capt. 

» from 63 F. with Capt.. Mar- 
— Cubitt, from 6 Dr. with Lieut. Snow, h. p. 
—— J.C. Cowell, from 1 F. with Lieut. Ben- 

nett, h. p. 24 F. , 

—_— =. Rie, from 58 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
nt From 75, F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
ali Fim 75 Fre. with Liew, 


8 
" Petras ‘Dunwoody, from 7 D. G. rec. 


i 









Lieut. Doyne, h. p. 18 Dr. 
Sub Lieut. ea from 2 Life Gds. 


} Cornet 16 Dr. 
feo fon sis F. with Enis. Milner, h. p- 





Feb. 


Resignations and Retirements. 
Nj, Oun ‘aionte late of 1 Gar. Bae op 'y ¥1f 
Crawford, 1 


pd ——s Oliver, W. Norfolk Militia. 


Assistants, J. Christie. 
é ,» he pe an 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Lieut. Saati 11 Dr. 
Hosp. Assist. Wyllie. 
Deaths. 


General Dundas, Col. of 71 F..Gov. of Dumbar- 
ton 16 Jan. 1824 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir F. J. Wilder, from 35.F, 
Barlow, of late Cheshire Fenc. Inf. 
at St Faith, near Winchester, 15 Nov. 1823 
——_——— Nepean, of late Ranff Fene. Inf. 
ag ged a Cape Corps, 19 Oct. 1823 
Maj. Ball, 55 F. Genoa. 
Capt. Coon, 3R. Vet. Bn. Galway, 24 Dec. 1823 
Douglas, late 7 do. pd 17 Nov. . 
Chapman, R, om 9. Dec. 1823 
—— Dexter, h. p. 3 ‘ f 
—— Amiel, h. p. 8 W I.R. Coplees 14 Dec. 
_—_ Ss h. p. R. Mar. 6 Dec. 1822 | 
——— W. Macdonald, hep. 35 F. 
—— Land, A 4 Wilts Mil. 
Lieut. Keaves, 4 Fai. ene i 
—— M‘Phe ee 
——— Hon. James De Courcy, * of late ievnde, } 
Lieut. Gov. of Gravesend and Ti 
13 Jan. $24 
——— Atkinson, of late 7 Vet. Bn. —_ 
Dec. 3825 
23 do. 
12 Nov. | 














25 Sept. 1829 | =i 


> do, i 
——— Thomas, h. ~e j P ov. 
Ens. Sankey, 90 F. CSigo. | iicnttesasiah, © 
19 Sept. 1823 
—— Miles, 1 W. I. R. Demarara, 23 Oct. 
Paymast. Dewes, h. p. 28 F. Stubbington, Hants, 
6 Nov. 


Quar.-mast. M‘Cann, h. p. 2 Dr. Gds. 5 Nov. 














Commissariat . Dep. Com. Gen. De Bels. h. p. 
Medical Dep. S' ’ Surg. Burmester, Jamaica, 

Beaumont, h. p. Exeter 

As. S E f late 5 RV a on. a084s 

urg. Py « Vet. Bn. 
Engand, of late 1 R. Vet. Bn. Potton; 

Bedfordshire, 2 Dec. 1823 
ern sy h. p. 58 F. Janidica 18 July 
Barnett, h. p. Ordnance Med. Dep. at 
Calcutta 31 July 


Erratum in last Month's List. 
For Surgeon Oliver, West Norfolk Militia, Dead, 
Read Surg. Oliver West Norfolk Militia, Resigned. 


ae 





Atpnaneticat List of Enciish BankRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
‘of Noy. 1823 and the 20th of Jan. 1824 ; extracted from. the Londan Gazette. 


Abrahams, J Castle-street, si, Homndatiaeh, jeweller. 
Allam, Acton. B Cogito, okra On ene per e 
Appleton, J. 


Metuthenr Cou ease, cooper. 
Appleyard, J.Catherine-street,Strand, ——— 
i rene Boar yard, Hi olborn, 


Avery, J..L. Macclesfield, hardwarema 
Bates, Ws Oldham, Lancashire, 


aj , 
Bauch, J. and M. J. Joseph Fox, Ordinary-court, 
ichivepesl a ” 
. -B. ‘Canterbury, bookseller. , 
E.Painswick, Gloucestershire, w wool-dealer. 
paar grocer. 


Je :St stephen’, H Hertfordshire, dester in 
= 


0° Ba 


Brittain, J..Chatham, grocer 
pone T. Knight’s-court, Green-walk, 


Fy gy od T. He P: F 

» Ge «and T. Hy Payne, Fen- 

church-buildings, merchants. 

Bryant, W. Bristol, tailor. 

Buchanan, J. and W. R. Ewing; Liverpool, insu- 
rance-brokers. 


Buller, B. Statford-upon- Avon, corn-dealer. 
an H. Austin Friars, merchant. 


Chambers, T. Liverpool, grocer. 
Chambers, J. Gractshaseh-strieet,/ tobacconist. . 
Champtaloup, (J. \Counter-street, Southwark, o- 


Tange mere 
Coates, J. Fore-street, Cripplegate, deale.. 
Cooper, camer Marston Bigott, Somersetshire, edges + 


Cake J. Rochdale, ee ay | 


Cordingby, W. Russel-place, ondsey, 
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Crowihey, S"King-street, ‘Westminster, cheese: Mood ai L. -strect, Worship-street, silk- 
Cross, ‘Manchester, leather-factor. Xe currier. 
Cutmore, J. Birchin-lane, — Morris, C. Fore-street, » Victualler. 
Da G. < X ortimer, 3: Hi. Lostwithiel, Corawall brandy- 
Davidson, J. Choriton-row, Lancashire, stone- MossyuaveNetean a eT 
Davies, J. Hereford, victualler. Murda RB. 1 piel ot ‘ i 
Dawson, T. Houndsditeh, whalebone-cutter. Niven, , Oil broker. 
Dixon, G. Chiswell-street, ironmonger. Olivant A. Seuleoates, Y orkshire, miller, 
Donkin, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper. Chelmsford, linen draper. - 
Tig Cg og me Ogden, J. Aldrick, Lancashire, grocer. - 
: liege-wharf, Lambeth, ‘dour-dealer ’ \ j 


Dow 
Driver, A. P.Co! 
Durant, J. Montagu Street, Spitalfields, “iiuna, 


Dyson, J. Netherton, Yorkshire, clothier. 

J. T wine-merchant. 
Ellaby, T. Emberton, Bucks, lace-merehant. 
Eyre, W. Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, trunk- 


— Ww. Friday-street, Cheapside, wine-mer- 


c 
Fasaner, D. Bath, fancy stationer. 
Fell, W. Cloak-lane, merchant. 
Flewett, J. Hillhampton, Worcestershire, farmer. 
Devon, lime-merchant. 


manufacturer. 
iron-monger. 
merchant. 


. Cambridgeshire, common brew: m 
Greek 4 Clifton,. Gloucestershire, lodging: 


G ” Ae Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganshire, 


Hami ton, R. Stoke-upon-Trent, potter. 
Harris, J. Kennington Cross, Me ae ee keeper. 
Harris, W. Sutton Valence, Kent, victualler. 
— J. Little Guilford Street, Surrey, timber 
er. 
Heavey, J. Shoreditch, cabinet-maker. 
enderson, J.-Blackfriars-road, draper. ~ 
enty, T. P. Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, 


Hodge, Bocaire ington, brick-maker. 

Ss: 
Holland hi Site soure, Flectateeet; vationse, 
Holmen, J. Carlisle, 


house 





Hurst, W. Famer tog ae. 
Hainan, J. Little St Apostle, butter- 


ae J. Haverfordwest, draper. 
and W. Seddon, sckunytieide, b -builder. 
oe E. A. and W. H. H _ 


W. Dog-row, Mile-end, wheel-wright. 
Joyce, L. Ceyford, Somersetshire, i eeper. 
T. Frederick’ 's-place, m-lane, mer- . 


Linea, J. Latchford, Cheshire, timber-mer- 


Larbalestier, J. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street. 
Lomipe. R. Hatton-court, Thréadneedle- street, 


Lin J, Norwich, miller, 
Lowe, J. and W. Bridgford-mills, Staffordshire, 


mailier, 
Luton, W. Bristol, sadler, 
Lyney, J. Limehouse, sail-maker. 
sang D. K. King atrest't timber-merchant. 
al King-street, Portman-square, horse- 
er. 


Mapiey, J, 1 fnenpetins glass-cutter. 
Merrick, W. Bristol, flax-dresser. 
ae os T. Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, dealer 


and ¢ Mw a 
Mitchel, Oxford. street, Cannon-street road, 
grocer. 


Recventheae Stockport, keeper. 
Richardson, J. aad J. Gatton Notwich, belek 


layers. 
Roberts, E. Oxford-street, . 
Robertson, J. Whitstable’ Keat |-merchant, 
Robinson, J. Burslem, 


potion”? 
Rogers, J. S. and J. Bortsmo coach-makers. , 
Rows G. Chelsea, s th, 


Sargent, J. Wen Whitechapel, ma- 
nufacturing chemist. 

Saxby, J. R. 2 Southwark, merchant, 

Sealey, B. and E. Nash, ‘Looe, Alders- 


gate-street, hors: 
Sims; B. St Ann’s lane, shoemaker. 
a - F. Aldermanbury, oss ton 
mi ewcastle-uponu-T yne, 
Shaw, J, Hull, elothier. Dear Af 
Shaw, J. W. and A. W. Emslie, Fenchurch- build. 


ings; mer 
brewer. 


Simes, W. Canonbury-tower 

Smith, W.. St Clement, W: 
Spencer, J. Norwich, bombazine-manufacturer, 
Seringnaior. A. Duke-Street, Smithfield, cabi- 


stewart, Je Mansbeder, talline 
Sutliffe, T. W Windbe taxes i Howarth, Yorkshire, 


. worked- —_ (og ee - avert 

yes, G. ew Cam! 

dealer and a, New “Ferzaee, oe 

Thomas, W. , stationer. 

Thomas, J. Leicester, linen-draper. . 
‘omes, C. . » serivener, 


T Lincoln’ 

Threlfall, J. Liverpool, banker. 
Upton, J. Tadcaster, scrivener. 

—— C. Tarrant, Rushton, Dorsetshire, dealer 


Wade, D, P. Hadleigh, Suffolk, tanner. . 

Wadham, B. Poole, cooper. : 

Sein aneeeane grocer 
alker, S, ton- . 

Watkins, W. L. Old Bailey, eeting house keeper 
atkins, - ey, 

Weedon, G. Bath, brase-founder. 

Weeks, T. Southampton, upholsterer. 

Weller, T. Croydon, watchmaker. 

Wharton, = A. King’s Arms, Maidenhead, wine- 


Whalley, T. Chorley, Lancashire, manufacturer.’ 
Whalley, C. Rivington, Lancashire, a 
Wilson, R. eee tea dealer, 
Wise wo upholsterer. 
ilson, ellington-street, Strand, 
Willey, J. Throgmorton : street, coal-merchant; 
Wood, W. Sanderson, and J. Sanderson, Nichol. 
as-lane, Lombard-street, insurance-brokers. -- 
Y _ B. Heyford Frome, Somersetshire, ‘ba- 
er. 
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Register — Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[Feb 


ALPuaRETicat, Lis? of Scotch Banxrurrcres, atiiounced between the Ist 
December 1823 and 31st January 1824, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Braid, Alexander, flesher in 


Camara ic agents In Dude, & et 


ee een ae fee aaa 


Stevenson and Duff, merchants in’ Duokeld;:0 
dividend on 4th Sduvciy-om the estate of Jehes 
Duff. ee 


pany, or of James enson. 
write, Messrs R. and M. manufacturers in Glas- 


Teast: pe 2 te and der aw as 
tractor in Montrose. 
Watson, John, cloth-merehant in Edinburgh. 
Sty ae a 
chant in Castle-Douglas ; TS fet dividend ane 
Browalie, William smith, and 
j OW $ a dividend after 


axle-tree maker in 
- 20th January 

Fraser Newlands, James and Luke, jewellers and 
watch-makers in Glaseow; a second dividend 
29th January. ant, .C 
street, Edinburgh ; a final dividend 2d Febru. 
anal merchant in Glasgow ; a final 
dividend 15th January. 

Hunt, Robert, late merchant, Dunfermline; a di- 
ee niine 

Menzies, Robert, and maltman, Paisley 


a dividend 27th January. 
and Sons, a in Paisley 


vidend 5th January. 
Wright, yoo and dealer in her- 
rings in Banff; a dividend 23d January. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Dec, 21, 1823. Mrs F raser of Ford, of a daugh- 
Boe x sanen “the lady of 


— At Irvine, the lady of Colonel S. M. Fullar- 
Fullarton, 


of F 
14, ‘At the Manor House, Wood, Shropshire, the the 
pe hed William Hay, Esq. 


€ Broughton ben my By A 
app stay teeny lady of Sir C. 
Daympies fawn Os, or Dectaun ata 
— Mrs Morehead, wife of the Rev. Mr More- 
head, of a son. 


19. The lady of John Nicol, Esq. of Few, of a 
fon and het. ris . 


21. At George’s Place, the lady of woe Maoc- 
kenzie, Esq. of S , of a daughter, 


Strathgarve. 
In Dundas Street, Mrs Iyofy, . 
— At Nenagh, Ireland, us of 5 on 
Dem; A a son. 

Grosvenor Place, pomeere the lady of 


Char rummond, Esq. of a 

ora Locka 25, Northumberland Street, 
a 

. a - eer, the Right Hon. Lady Ne- 
ier, of a 
27. Mrs’ Smith, 13, Hope Street, of a daughter. 
31. At Edinburgh, Mrs Alex. Hunter, akan. 


April 26, 1995, At RRIAGES. A M 
t Syncapore, Alexander Mor- 
to Maria Frederica, est dai 
of gan, Esa. to Wilson Fing, — nome 
Aug. 15. At Madras, Lieutenant > 
of the 19th Native infantry, to Hannah 
eldest oeeeeney oe of the late William Wotherspoon, 


Beton. $5 25. ‘AP Trinidad, Paymaster James Mac- 
kay, 1st West India regiment, to Catherine Jane 
pe widow of Dr John Moore, surgeon of the 


or x King’s) i the rove 
ree yal engineers. 
Dee. 5. J. P. Robinson, Esq. of Camden Street, 
London, and Meltonby, Yorkshire, to Mary Ann, 
only daughter of John Scott, Esq, late of Edin- 


At Po ao wre ie Alexander, 
Mackilston, to ti Barbara, third daugh 


younger of 
ter of David Kennedy, Esq. of Knock 

— At Newburgh, the Rev.. John Jai son 

» to Jane, second daughter of the late 

nae David Hepburn. 

Jan. 1. At » John Carfrae, Py to 
Miss Isabella Park, sad daughter, and on the 
16th Jan. ‘Robert: Fyshe, Esq. of Galashiels, to 





a 
k, Berwickshire. 


poet 


ee Gray, 


of John Wilson, 


ter of hr doh 


Shoes youngest pwns 


ther, Hag, writer, 
Peebles- 

Mr Robert G 
Metin of William 
James Kerr, manufacturer, 
of the late William Pin- 
Finsbury to Martha Teresa, second 
daughter of Wilson Lesher, Esq. 


— At London, Bannerman, Esq. of 
Aberdeen, to Mar, second daughter of G. J. 
Guthrie, Esq. 
17. At London, Lieut Colonel ig hes M. P. to 
Champion Det only ebild a the late Thomas 
20, At Aberdeen, Williaa avin gate 
Towie, to Harriet Ann Pioseet, zotiet of! 
George Grant, late minister 
of Fhe ath Regiment Madras Nati Te Wil ag 
men antry, 
Wilson, of 
Cumbedge, Berwickshi oan 


- P. 
for county, to - Anne Jane Rodney, 
daughter of the late Lord 

— At Perth, Mr Mitchel, merchant, John’s 
sure, to Jane eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr 


Esq. Dubbyside, Fifeshire, 
Helen, seme ss of the late Major J. Fo- 
the neers on the Madras Es- 


as At Aberdeen Henry James Phelps, 
of the Deere tr oungest daugh- 
ter of Lay te Grant, Esq. of 
— At Hillside, Leith Walk, J.S. Combe, Esq. 
pone Fellow of the of Surgeons, to 
Anne, daughter of the John T' » Esq. 


~e ‘At Leith, Mr J. M‘Leod, merchant, Edin- 
burgh. to to Christina, fourth dom hter of the late 
Loudon, go ney 


31. In Christ Ch iliam Maginn, 
LLD. to Ellen, eldest orks Willa of the late 
Rev. Robert Bullen pt ties Newmarket. 


DEATHS. 
June 15, 18:2. At Ludanah, Ensign John M. 
'Crae, of the Hon. East India Company’s 17th 
regiment native : 1 establishment, 
on son of W. G. M* 


. 2. On board the ship Wearchus, in the 
Guyerall, Goeth Lun Mr William Dun- 


tune 18, 1895. At Fort William, Caleutta, Ma- 
ohn Clelland 


river 


28. At the Cape of Good Hi E. S. Mi 
eee aes ‘Ge goverument st 


yy ily galing cass of 


Dec. 11. At S Mrs Janet Brodie, da‘ 
7A rs ie 
of the late William Brodie, Esq. Amisfleld 


Reguter.— Births, Marriages, and seers 


Pa Jane Tod, wife 
SE Se Cdl 
aa ae Alexander Goodlet, late of the 
_ a 
a. t Torquay, Devon, Sarah, Viscountess 
Jan. dn 2086 4, At Relateagh. Mr Allan Grant, 
pay 7 mg Mrs Janet Brodie, 
= ‘tise Ely Shen 
late Lieut. colonel oan tenghtis of Sen 
3. At Kirkaldy, Mr Salve Bat ace 


— At No. 108, Prince’s S Richard Beck- 
with Craik, Esq. of z 

— At Edinburgh, Mer J 
= At the Vicarage, Ash ! 
mia, wife of the Rev. W eal. 

4, At Pisa, Mr James Brown, of St Vineent 
Street, Glasgow. 

= As Gleaere » John Machen, Esq, in the 5ist 
year 


wag 
A Spee ee 
aw) At his house, in Upper Bedford fines; Lon- 


Gem, Sinn Jey. o8 dake Loch, 
t Thavies Inn. oratius, second 


ton House, Surry, Walter Irving 

year 

Pt At Dumtvic, Robert Jackson, Yn. Comp. 

proprctor of the Durfee Weekly Journal. . 

Moon, olde Seman & Tk nM the Thea- 
8: At her house, St James Street, Lit yd 

of the late My W 


nce Af RotineY, William Gordon, Esq. of Roth- 


meat At Ayr, b Contain atom. Greenock. By fame he Was 
she son, of ey hen fds 
escribed in Roderick Random under 
yb eee county of Kerry, Ireland, 
4. 
os an 





980 20. \Regiater2 Deaths. —— [Feb 


13. At near Lady Home, ‘20. At Collou, in the county of Louth, the seat. 
yee ee of Black- of the venerable Lord Oriel, Viscountess Ferrard, 
, Bart. y Baroness Oriel, the lady of that distinguished no- 
“14; At Edinburgh, John, infant son-of John bleman. 
Bepee, Boa: Heriot Hill. 21. At Kelso, Mr Andrew Telfer, bookseller. 
- = In Panton Square, London, John Ross, Esq. — At Aberdeen; Robert Lamb, Esq, late - 
, late of the 28th regiment, ner in the house of Robert Anderson and Co. 
— At Pittenweem, Males John Duddingstone, Gibraltar. 
late of the Ist battalian 72 Scots. #2, In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Henry D 
13. At Colchester, John ‘Thomson, Depu- Grant, Esq. second son of the late Frankie Grant, 
ty ~General to the forces, and pri- of Kilgraston, Esq. 
vate secretary to the most noble the Governor-ge-. — At Moreham, very spadenly, Mr Thomas 
nerai of India. : ; Henderson, in the 76th year is age, and 45. 
— At ell, Mrs Murray, years schoolmaster of that parish. 
+ —At » Mr John Durie, merchant. — In St Andrew’s Square, Mrs Aitken, wife of 
15. At his ‘house, Shandwick Place, General Dr John Aitken, surgeon, Edinburgh. 
Dundas, 23, At Boulogne, Sir Brooke Boothby, Bart, 
F. LS. of Ashbourn Hall, in the county of Derby, 
in his 80th year. 
a 25. At No. 20, North Bridge, Edinburgh, Miss 
oy. 
ch At Lauriestion Place, Mrs Janet Robertson, 
in the 85th year of her age. 
— Mr Thomas Hodge, merchant, Newington. 
— At her house, in Upper Seymour Street, 
of those'who aceompanied London, on the 25th ult. Dame Judith Laurie, 
on his second voyage round ‘the aged 74, widow of General Sir Robert Laurie, 
le Maxwelton, in the county of Dumfries, Bart. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr William Turnbull, for- -27. At 25, Northumberland Street, the infant 
clothier, and late keeper of the mortalityre- daughter of J. G. Lockhart, Esq. advocate. 
i . — At Edinburgh, Mr William Thomson, dyer, 
— At Castle Howard, Yorkshire, the Right 
Hon. Margaret Caroline, Countess of Carlisle, in 
the 71st year of her age. 
28. At Leith, the Rev. Robert Dickson, D.-D. 
who for 38 _— discharged the ministerial duties 
in the parish of South Leith, respected and belo- 


- Edin + >, 

ahahee the pursh, James Bissett, Esq. Rear Ad- ved by all ranks. 
. Jan..5,—In Cork, of an organic disease of the heart, Jeremiah Da- 
niel Burpy: Esq. son of D. Murphy, Esq., merchant in that city. 
This gentleman had only reached, the age of eighteen years and a few 
months, but his acquirements were such as would betoken a far ampler 
period of existence. He spoke or wrote the Greek, Latin, French, Spa- 


nish, Portuguese, German, and Irish languages, with the utmost fluency 
‘and precision ;'and was profoundly versed in their respective literatures. 
His acquirements in science were highly respectable ; and he was graced 
‘by the possession of those gentlemanlike accomplishments, which form 
the ornament of the rank in which he was destined, if Heaven had spa- 
‘red his life, to have moved ; while, unlike most lads of precocious ac~ 
quirements, his manners were mild, engaging, retiring, and modest. 
He had contributed occasionally to-this Magazine. His perfect com- 
mand over the Latin language was exemplified in the “ Adventus Regis,” 
‘No. 56; the “ Rising of the North,” No. 67 ; and other similar pieces, 
which we may now venture to say are complete models in their peculiar 
‘style. There are other papers also fromhis pen, which we have not now 
time to indicate, but all affording earnest x peers of composition, and 
depth of information, which we are sure would have been amply redeem- 
ed, if it had pleased Providence to have granted him a longer sojourn in 
this. world. : 
O flos juvenum, » -. Ornate bonis, 
Spes leta patris, ' Ostentatus, 
Non certa tue ~ Raptusque simul, 
Data res patrie,  - Solstitialis 
Non mansuris Velut herba solet. 
Flower of our youth ! in thee are lost 
A father’s hopes, a country’s boast, 
With transient goods adorn’d ! just. shone, 
And wither’d near as soon as blown, 
Like flowerets of solsticial zone. 
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NEW REVIEW, 


TO. BE. PUBLISHED. EVERY TWO. MONTHS: THE. FIRST, 
NUMBER WILL APPEAR, EN) MARGH: ioe 





THE 


UNIVERSAL REVIEW, 


OR, 


CHRONICLE OF THE LITERATURE OF. Abls NATIONS: 


Oe emma 


I has been, for a considerable time, 3 subject of complaint among intel- 
ligent men, that the present system of Periodical Criticism is.altogether un- 
suited to answer the fair and henourable purposes of the Literary World.. 

The vast and perpetually increasing abundance. of English Publication, 
and the new vigour which political circumstances, and the general growth. 
of the popular mind, have excited in Foreign Literature, deserve a more 
frequent and comprehensive survey, than that which it is within the plan. 
of our principal Reviews to give ; and the deep and.spreading influence of 
English Opinion in, the Old and New Worlds, unquestionably requires. that, 
it should be delivered in the, spirit af manliness and integrity, sincere, 
learned, and impartial. 

No man. can doubt. that. the. principal. Reviews: have utterly, failed in 
those essential points ; that half a dozen Essays every three. months are 
unequal to give any idea of. the progress of Literature ;. that. the anabitieus 
authorship, whose abject: is simply to display the powers.of the Reviewer, 
must defeat the purpose of the reader, who desires to be acquainted with 
the Book ; that the tone of sneering and pret personality, which makes the 
study and the triumph of modern criticism, goes directly to offend correct 
taste, and to insult and répel the progress of aif honourable and! sensitive 
minds ; and that, in addition, the notorious bondage and instrumentality of 
those Reviews, as tools of Government and Opposition, totally extinguishes 
the hope of right judgment in matters of the first importance to us as indi- 
viduals, as subjects of a free state, and as lovers of literature. 

In those Journals too, Foreign Publication has found but the most trivial 
and occasional notice. Yet, on the Continent, a new and brilliant period 
has opened, that almost resembles the fifteenth Century, in the suddenness, 
masculine strength, and original splendour, of its intellectual exertion. In 
France, in Germany, throughout the North and East of Europe, from Si- 
beria to Hungary, great acquisitions have been made in every region of men 
tal and physical discovery, into which powerful and accomplished minds 
could break their way. Of these labours the English reader has been kept 
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in general ignorance,—an ignorance which it is not within the scope of the 
principal Journals to enlighten. 

Under those impressions, some individuals, well acquainted with the ge- 
neral course of polite and philosophical learning, advantageously situated 
for obtaining valuable information, and altogether free from the influence 
of Party or Publishers, have determined on producing a New Review, to be 
entitled Taz Universat Revizw, or Chronicle of the Literature of all 
Nations. 

In Potitics, honouring the wisdom of their ancestors, they will be the 
abettors neither of change nor of corruption. Their principles are Consti- 
tutional and National. 

In Reticton, not less honouring the holiness and sincerity of the 
Founders of the Established Church, they will respect conscientious differ- 
ences of opinion. 

In Carticism, they will not indulge in Essay-writing. General views 
and abstracts of the more important classes of knowledge will be given from 
time to time,—an original feature, which they contemplate as of peculiar 
utility to the student. To meet the rapidity of modern publication, the 
Review will appear every TWo MONTHS: a portion of each Number being 
set apart for foreign works. The price of the Number will be Five Shil- 
lings : thus bringing the annual subscription close to the level of the other 
Reviews. In this mode, every work of the year, that can be conceived to 
be of any value, will be described within the year ; the purpose of the Unt- 
versaL Review being altogether to give that sufficient and immediate 
knowledge of books, which may enable the student, the collector, and the 
general reader, to decide at once how far they may gratify their tastes, or 
assist their studies and opinions. 

‘The first Number will be published in March, 1824, by G. & W. B. 
Wuittaker, Ave-Maria-Lane, London, and Wauecu & Innes, Edin- 


burgh. 





*e" Letters and Communications, §c. to be forwarded to G. & W. B. 
‘ Wuitrtaker. 





